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ERNAND O Cortez ſet fail from the 
iſland of Cuba, on a new expedition to 1519 

the continent. This man, who was no more than a pri- 
vate lieutenant to the governor of a new diſcovered 
iſland, and had with him only fix hundred men, 
eighteen horſes, and a few field pieces, ſet out upon 
the conqueſt of the moit powerful ſtate of America. 
At firſt, he was ſo fortunate to meet with a Spaniard, 
who, having been nine years 1 priſoner at Jucatan, in 
the road to Mexico, ſerved him as an interpreter. An 
American lady, whom he called Donna Marina, be- 
came at once his miſtreſs and chief counſellor, having 
learnt Spaniſh enough to be an interpreter for him 
likewiſe. To compleat his good fortune, he met with 
a volcano full of ſulphur and faltpetre ; which ſerved 
him upon occaſion to recruit the powder he ſpent in 
his engagements. He coaſted all along the gulph of 
Mexico, ſometimes careſſing the natives, and at others 
making war upon them. In his way he met with ſe- 
veral well governed towns, where the arts were held 
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in eſtimation. The powerful republic of Tlaſcala, 
which flouriſhed under an ariftocratical government, 
oppoſed his further paſſage; but the ſight of the horſ- 
es, and the report of the cannon, ſoon put this ill- 
armed multitude to flight, and he made a peace with 
them on his own terms. Six thouſand of theſe new 
ales accompanied him from Tlaſcala in his journey 
to Mexico, which empire he entered without reũ ſtance, 
though forbidden by the ſovereign ; who, neverthe- 
leſs, had thirty vaſſal kings under his command, each 
of whom could appear in the field, at the head of a 
hundred thouſand men, armed with thoſe ſharp ſtones, 
which they uſed inſtead of ſteel. 

The city of Mexico, which was built in the midit 
of a l lake, was one of the moſt noble monu- 
ments of American induſtry. Immenſe cauſeways 
went acroſs this lake, raiſed upon ſmall boats made of 
the trunks of trees hollowed. The city abounded 
with ſpacious and convenient houſes, built of ſtone; 
noble ſquares, market places, and ſhops full of the 
moſt curious pieces of rr carved and en- 
graved in gold and ſilver; rich veſſels of painted por- 
celain; cotton ſtuffs; and ornaments of feathers; 
which formed the moſt beautiful patterns, by the va- 
riety of their colours and ſhades. Near the great 
market place ſtood a palace, where all diſputes be- 
tween the traders were decided in an expeditious 
manner; like thoſe juſtice courts of the conſuls at 
Paris, which were firſt eſtabliſhed by Charles IX. af- 
ter the deſtruction of the empire of Mexico. Seve- 
ral palaces, belonging to the emperor Montezuma, 
added to tne magmificence of this city. One of them, 
raiſed on columns of jaſper, was ſet apart for con- 
taining the curiofities which miniſter only to pleaſure. 
Another was filled with offenſive and deſenſive wea- 
pons, richly adorned with gold and precious ſtones. 
A third was ſurrounded with ſpacious gardens, who 
deftined to the raifing of medicinal plants, whi 
proper officers diſtributed to the ſick, and gave an 
account of the ſucceſs attending the uſe of them, to 
the king; and theſe phyſicians hikewiſe kept COT. 
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of caſes, after their manner, * unacquainted with 
writing. The other articles of magnificence only 
prove the progreſs of the arts in that kingdom; 
this latter ſhews the progreſs of morality. 

Was it not incident to human nature to blend the 
beſt things with the wort, we ſhould not be able to 
prenghr =, ae this: moral inſtitution could agree with 
thoſe barbarous ſacrifices, in which human blood was 
poured forth in torrents, before their idol, Viſiliputſli, 
who was worſhiped by them as the God of armies. 
The ambaſſador of Montezuma told Cortez, as is 
pretended, that their maſter had ſacrificed every year, 
during his wars, near twenty thouſand enemies, in the 
great temple of Mexico. This is a very great _ 

eration, and evidently calculated to colour over the 
injuſtices committed by the conqueror of Montezuma ; 
but when the Spaniards afterwards entered the grand 
temple of Mexico, they actually found, amongſt other 
ornaments, a great number of human ſkulls, hung 
up by way of trophies; in the ſame manner as the 
antients have deſcribed to us the temple of Diana in 
the Taurica Cherſoneſus. The religions of moſt na- 
tions have had ſomething inhuman and bloody in 
their inftitution. The Gauls, Carthaginians, and 
Syrians, offered human victims to their deities. The 
Jewiſh law itſelf, ſeems to allow of theſe ſacrifices ; and 
it is faid in Leviticus, © If a living foul has been 
vowed to God, no one ſhall redeem it, that foul ſhall 
ſurely die.” The Jewiſh writiags tell us, that when 
that nation invaded the ſmall country of the Canaan- 
ites, they put the men, women, children, and domeſ- 
tic animals, of ſeveral villages to the ſword, becauſe 
they had been vowed to God, On this law were 
founded the oaths of Jephtha and Saul, the firſt of 
whom ſacrificed his daughter, and» the other would 
have flain his own ſon, had he not been with-held by 
the cries of the army. And by this law it was, that 
Samuel flew king Agag, Saul's priſoner, and hewed 
him in pieces before the camp of the Iſraelites. An 
action, as barbarous and ſhocking to human nature, 
as any that was ever N by the moſt ruthleſs ſa- 
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vages, and which indeed would have been a moſt 
enormous crime, had not God himſelf, in whecſe 
hands are life and death, and whom no man can call 
to account, ſcen fit to order it fo, in the unfathoma- 
ble depths of his divine juſtice But it appears, that 
the Mexicans, only facrificed their enemies, and were 
nat cannibals*, like ſome of the American tribes. 

Their police was, in every other reſpect, prudent 
and humane: The education of youth was one of 
the principal objects of government, and there were 
public ſchools eftabliſhed for thoſe of both ſexes. We 
ſtill admire the Egyptians, for having diſcovered that 
the year conſiſted of three hundred and fixty-fve days. 
Aſtronomy was carried to as great a length among 
the Mexicans. 

They had reduced war to a regular art, which had 
given them a great ſuperiority over the reſt of their 
neighbours ; and the exact management of the public 
treaſury maintained the empire in luſtre, and made it 
equally feared and envied * ſurrounding nations. 
But the warlike animals on which the Spaniards 
were mounted; the artificial thunders, which ſeemed 
formed under their hands ; the floating wooden caſtles, 
which had brought them over the ocean ; the ſteel ar- 
mour, which defended them from the enemies” darts; 
and the rapid victories, with which they marked their 
progreſs in all places where they came: all theſe ſub- 
jets of wonder, added to that natural weakneſs, 
which inclines men to admiration, had ſuch an effect 
on the Mexicans, that as foon as Cortez ap be- 
fore that city, Montezuma received him as his maſter, 
and the inhabitants as their God. The ftreets were 
lined with people, on their knees, to fee a Spanith 
ſubaltern march through. 

Thoſe who have given us a relation of theſe ſur- 
prifing events, have thought fit to enhance them by 
ſuppoied miracles, which have rather leſſened their 

| true 


* Antonio de Solis, in his hiftory of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
expreſsly ſays, that there were diſhes of human fleſh every day on 
the table of Montezuma, untl Cortez prevailed upon him to deſiſt 


from that horrible baaquet. 
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true merit. The only real miracle was in Cortez's be- 
haviour. By degrees Montezuma and his court, com- 
ing to be better acquainted with their new | one ven- 
tured to treat them like men; a party of theſe Spa- 
niards being at Vera Cruz, on the road to Mexico, a 
general was diſpatched with private orders from the 
emperor to attack them; and, — his troops 
were routed in the engagement, they Killed three or 
four Spaniards, and ſent one of their heads to Monte- 
zuma. Upon this, Cortez did the boldeſt thing that 
ever was attempted by politician ; he went directly to 
the palace, followed by fifty of his Spaniards, and 
Donna Marina, who always accompanied him as his 
interpreter ; and after having tried perſuaſion and me- 
naces, he brought the emperor priſoner with him to 
the Spaniſh quarters, where he obliged him to deliver 
up thoſe who had attacked his people at Vera Cruz, 
= Gran loaded him with irons, as a general would 
puniſh a private ſoldier, and obliged him publicly to 
acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal to the emperor Charles V. 
Montezuma, and the chiefs of his empire, then de- 
livered to Cortez, as the tribute annexed to their ho- 
mage, ſix hundred thouſand marks of pure gold, to- 
gether with an incredible quantity of jewels; and 
pieces of exquiſite wormanſhip in gold, with whatever 
the induſtry of ſeveral ages had executed of moſt rare 
and valuable. Cortez reſerved a fifth part cf theſe 
treaſures for the uſe of his maſter, kept another fifth 
for himſelf, and divided the reſt among his ſoldiers. 
It may be reckoned in the number of the greateſt 
prodigies, that, notwithſtanding the mutual jealouſies 
and diviſions, which reigned among the conquerors of 
the new world, and were carried to the greateſt ex- 
tremes, their conqueſts never ſuffered. Never did 
truth wear fo little an appearance of probability. 
While Cortez was ſubduing the empire of Mexico 
with five hundred men, which were all he had left, 
Velaſquez, the ernor of Cuba, more offended at 
the reputation, which his lieutenant had gained, than at 
his want of ſubmiſlion " his authority, ſent almoſt all 
3 the 
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the troops he had under his command, which conſiſt- 
ed of eight hundred foot, and ei hty horſemen well 
mounted, together with two ſmall pieces of cannon, 
to reduce Cortez, and take him priſoner, and after- 
wards purſue the plan of his victories. 

Cortez, who had now a thouſand of his own coun- 
trymen to fight againſt, and the whole continent to 
keep in ſubjection, left eighty of his people to take care 
of the kingdom of Mexico, and marched with the 
reſt to give battle to thoſe whom Velaſquez had ſent 
againſt him. He defeated one part, and found means 
to gain over the reſt. In ſhort, this little army, which 
came bent upon his deſtruQtion, enliſted under his 
ſtandard, and he led them back to Mexico, 

The emperor was ſtill confined in priſon, guarded 
by the eig by men, whom Cortez left behind in 
the city. Alvaredo, which was the officer's name who 
commanded them, on a falſe report that the Mexicans 
had formed a conſpiracy to deliver their emperor, took 
the opportunity of a public feſtival, while two thou- 
ſand of the principal lords of the kingdom were 
drowned in the exceſs of ſtrong liquors, to fall u 
them with fifty of his ſoldiers, who murdered them, 
and all their attendants, without the leaſt reſiſtance ; 
after which, he ſtript them of all the gold, orna- 
ments and jewels, with which they had deckt them- 
ſelves upon this public occafion. This enormous out- 
rage, which was juſtly imputed to a villanous avarice, 
eſtectually rouſed theſe too patient people, wha in- 
ſtantly revolted againſt their perfidious conquerors ; 
and when Cortez arrived at Mexico, he found two 
hundred thouſand Americans in arms againſt his eigh- 
2 Spaniards, who had enough to do to defend them- 

lves, and ſecure the emperor their priſoner. The 
Mexicans beſieged Cortez in his quarters, reſolved to 
deliver their prince; and, without the leaſt regard to 
their lives, ruſhed in crouds upon the cannon and 
ſmall arms, which made a. dreadful ſlaughter m—_— 
them. Antonio de Solis calls this action a revolt, 
and their intrepid bravery, brutality. So apt are 
| writers 
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writers. 30. gt q the ſpirit af injuſtice ſrom conquer- 
EF 5 

The emperor Montezuma was flain in one of theſe 
engagements, by a wound he unluckily received from 
one of his own ſubjects. Cortez had the inſolence to 
propoſe tothis monarch, of whoſe death he was the 
cauſe, to embrace chriſtianity before he expired, and 
his miſtreſs Donna Marina was to be the catechiſt. The 
unhappy prince died, vainly RS 8s vengeance 
of heaven againſt theſe uſurpers of his kingdom +. He 
left behind him children itill weaker than himſelf, 
whom the kings of Spain have, without the leaſt ap- 

rehenſion, left in pofſefiion of ſeveral lands in Mex- 
ico, and to this day, there are ſome of the deſcend- 
ants of this emperor in a right line, who live in the 
city of Mexico, and are called the counts of Monte- 
zuma. They are at preſent no more than private 
gentlemen, are of the Chriſtian religion, and live 
confounded in the throng. 

After the death of Montezuma, the Mexicans elect- 
ed a new emperor, who, like them, thirſted for re- 
venge upon his tyrant conquerors, This was the fa- 
mous Gatimozin, whoſe deſtiny proved ftill more fa- 
tal than that of his predeceſſor. Immediately upon 
his election, he armed all his ſubjects againſt the Spa- 
niards. 

Deſpair, an unquenchable thirſt of revenge; and 
implacable hatred, now carried this wretched multi- 
tude madly on, againſt thoſe very people, whom, but 
a little before, they did not dare to approach but 
on their knees. The Spaniards were wearied with 
ſlaying, and the Americans ſucceeded in crouds to be 
llaughtered, without being in the leaſt diſmayed. 
Cortez now found himſelf obliged to abandon the ci- 
To where he was in danger of being ſtarved ; but 

Indians had broken down the cauſeways : how- 
ever, the Spaniards made themſelves a bridge 
over the lake, of the dead bodies of their enemies ; 


B 4 but, 
F Antonio de Solis ſays he curſed nobody, but his own ſubjecte, 


by whoſe hands he had received his death's wound, and that he 
conjured Cortez to revenge hi; death, of 
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but, in this bloody retreat, ties e Helter 
they had gotten for Charles V. and for themſelves, 
Every day's march was a battle, in which ſome Spa- 
niard loſt his life ; which was paid for by the deaths 
of thouſands of theſe ache people, who fought 
al moſt naked. 
Cortez had no fleet; he therefore employed his 
ſoldiers, and the Indians he had with him, in build- 
ing nine boats, with which he propoſed to enter 
Mexico, by the very lake, which ſeemed to ſhut him 
out from that city. 

The Mexicans had no apprehenſions in venturin 
on a naval fight; they covered the lake with five thou- 
ſand boats, each ing two men, and advanced to 
attack Cortez's nine boats, which carried about three 
hundred men. But theſe having their field pieces with 
them, ſoon deſtroyed the Mexican fleet, while Cor- 
tex, with the remainder of his troops, attacked them 
from the cauſeways. The A with the loſs of 
only twenty men killed, and ſeven taken priſoners, 
atchieved a more important enterprize, in this of 
the world, than ever been accompliſhed by all 
the multitudes ſlain in our battles, The Mexicans 
facrificed the priſoners they had taken in their grand 
temple; but, at length, after ſeveral ſucceſſive en 
gagements, Gatimozin was made wag wad by the Spa- 
niards, together with the empreſs his ſpouſe. - This is 
the Gatimozin ſo famous for the ſpeech he made, when 
a receiver of the king of Spain's treaſures, ordered 
him to be laid on a coal fire, to diſcover in what 
of the lake he had hidden his riches ; his high prieſt, 
who was ſentenced to the ſame puniſhment, and lay 
broiling by his fide, could not refrain from crying out 
aloud ; when Gatimozin rebuked him ſternly, ſaying 
« Am 1, thinkeſt thou, on a bed of roſes ?” | 

Cortez had now made himſelf abſolute 
maſter of the city of Mexico, together with 
which, the whole empire was reduced to the Spaniſh 
dominion, as likewiſe Golden Caſtile, Darien, and 
all the neighbouring territories. 
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What now was the reward Cortez met with for 
ſach unheard of ſervices? The ſame with Columbus: 
he was perſecuted, and by that very biſhop, Fonſeca, 
who, after having been inſtrumental in ſending home 
the diſcoverer of America, loaded with chains, want- 
ed now to treat its conqueror in the ſame manner. In 
ſhort, notwithſtanding the titles which his country be- 
ſtowed upon him, at his return he was held but in 
flight eſtimation. It was with difficulty that he could 
even obtain an audience of Charles V. One day, he 
puthed through the crowd, that ſurrounded the empe- 
ror's coach, and got upon the ſtep of the door, when 
Charles aſking, who that man was? It is him, an- 
ſwered Cortez, who has given you more dominions 
than your anceſtors left you towns.” 


CHAP. CXXV. 
Of the Conqueſt of PER Uu. 


LTHOUGH Cortez had conquered for Charles 
A V. a new country of above two hundred leagues 
in length, and one hundred and fifty in breadth ; this 
was deemed a ſmall atchievement. I he iſthmus, which 
confines the continent of America, between two ſeas, is 
not more than five and twenty common leagues over : 
and from the top of a mountain near Nombre de Dios 
a ſpectator may behold on one fide the North Sea, and 
on the other the South, or Pacific Ocean. In the year 
1513, then, an attempt was made todiſcover by this South 
Sea new countries to conquer. 

In the year 1527, Diego d' Almagro, and Franciſ:o 
Pizarro, two private adventurers, who hardly knew 
who were their fathers, and whoſe education had been 
fo much neglected, that they could neither of them 
write or read, were the perſons, by whoſe induftry, 
Charles V. acquired a new tract of country, far more 
extenſi ve and rich than Mexico itſelf. At firſt they dif. 
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covered about three hundred leagues of coaſt; ſoon af 
terwards they were told that about the equinoctia 
line, and beneath the other tropic, there was an im- 
menſe country, in which gold, filver, and precious 
ſtones, were as common as wood, and that this coun- 
try was governed by a king as abſolute as Montezuma , 
for throughout the 7 deſpotiſm is ever the con- 
ſequence of great riches. 
rom Cuſco and the parts bordering on the tropic 
of Capricorn, as far as the iſland of Pearls, which 
hes in fix degrees of ſouth latitude, the whole coun- 
is under the dominion of one abſolute monarch, 

who extends his deſpotic ſway over a tract of near 
thirty degrees. This monarch was of the race of 
thoſe conquerors called Incas, and his name was Ata- 
balipa ; his father, who had conquered the whole coun- 
try of Quito, which is at preſent the capital of Pe- 
ru +, had by the labour of his ſoldiers, and the peo- 
ple he had conquered, made a great road, above five 

undred leagues in length, from Cuſco quite to Qui- 
to, over vaſt precipices, and rugged mountains. This 
noble monument of obedience, and human induftry, 
has been fince neglected by the Spaniards, A number 
of couriers, ſtationed at the diſtance of every half 
league, carried the orders of this mighty monarch to 
all parts of the kingdom. Thus much for the policy. 
To form a judgment of the magnificence of this em- 
2 it will be ſufficient to know that whenever the 

ing went on a journey, he was ſeated on a throne of 
gold, which weighed twenty five thouſand ducats, 
and the litter, which was made cf plates of pure gold, 
on which this throne was carried, was borne on the 
ſhoulders of the chief grandees of the kingdom. 

Francis Pizarro begun the conqueſt of this empire 
with only two hundred and fifty foot, ſixty horſemen, 
and about a dozen of ſmall held pieces, which were 
drawn by the captives he had taken in his march thro? 
the country. He arrived off Quito, which 1s on = 

0 


F Quito, though the ſeat of the royal audience, is only ca- 
pital cf one province, and its biſhop ſuffragan to the ſee of Lima. 
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other ſide of the equator, by the way of the South 
Sea. Atabalipa was then at Quito, at the head of 
about forty thouſand. ſoldiers armed with darts, and 
long pikes of gold and ſilver. Pizarro began, as 
Cortez had done at Mexico, by ſending ambaſſadors 
to the Inca with offers of friendſhip, in the name of 
his maſter Charles V. The Inca returned for anſwer, 
that he ſhould not receive as friends the deſpoilers of 
his country, till they had reſtored all they had taken 
in their route; and immediately upon this meſſage, 
he marched to meet the Spaniards, When the Inca's 
army and the Caſtilian trovps met, the Spaniards endea- 
voured to have even the appearance of religion on 
their ſide, and ſent a monk, named Valverda, whom 
they had made bifiop of a country they had not yet 
conquered, into the Inca's camp. The prieſt advances 
towards the emperor with a Bible in his hand, and an 
interpreter by his fide, who told the monarch that he 
muſt believe what was written in that book. After 
which he made him a long ſermon upon the myſteries . 
of the Chriſtian faith. Hiſtorians are not agreed 
concerning the manner in which this ſermon was re- 
ceived ; but they all acknowledge that this harangue. 
ended 1n a battle, 

The artillery, horſes, and ſteel armour, produced 
the fame effect on the Peruvians as they had done on 
the Mexicans ; and the Spaniards had nothing to do 
but to kill them. Atabahpa himſelf was dragged. 
from his golden throne by the conquerors, and loaded 
with chains. / 

The captive emperor, in order to procure a ſpeedy 
deliverance, promiſed too large a rantom : according 
to Herrara and Zarata, he obliged himſelf to give as 
much gold as the hall of one of his palaces would con- 
tain, heaped as high as his hand, which he held over 
his head. His couriers were inſtantly diſpatched on 
all fides to collect this immenſe ranſom : gold and fil- 
ver were brought in prodigious quantities to the Spa- 
niards' quarters every day; but whether the Peruvians 
were wearied with ftripping themſelves to releaſe their 
captive emperor, or that Atabalipa was not ſufficiently 

preſſing 
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12 
pug with them, he could not fulfil the whole of 
promiſe. This exaſperated the conquerors, who 
had formed ideas of immenſe riches, and finding their 
avarice diſappointed, they grew furious, and con- 
demned the emperor to be burnt.alive; but promiſed 
him this favour, that if he would turn to the chriſtian 
religion, they would ſtrangle him before he was burnt. 
Accordingly he was baptized by this ſame biſhop Val- 
who, by the mouth of an interpreter, read 
him a long lecture upon Chriſtianity, after which he 
was hanged, and then thrown into the fire. Some 
writers who were eye-witnefſes of theſe tranſactions, 
and amongſt the reſt Zarata, tell us, that Francis Pi- 
zarro was at that time failed for Europe to carry 
Charles V. a part of the treaſures taken from Atabali- 
E. and that d' Almagro alone was guilty of this bar- 
arity. The biſhop of Chiapa, whom we mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter, adds, that they put ſeveral 
of the king's generals to the ſame cruel death; and 
that theſe , b a generoſity as great as the conquer- 


. or's barbarity, cheſe rather to accept of death than diſ- 


cover their maſter's treaſure, 

However, by the ranſom already obtained from A- 
tabalipa, each Spaniſh horſeman had two hundred and 
forty marks in pure gold ; each foot ſoldier one hun- 
dred and fixty, and they divided about ten times as 
much filver in the ſame proportion; fo that an horſe- 
man had about one third more than a foot ſoldier. 

| The officers got immenſe riches, and there 

1534 were ſent over to Charles V. thirty thouſand 
marks in filver, three thouſand in fine gold unwrought, 
and twenty thouſand marks weight of filver, and two 
thouſand of gold, in the workmanſhip of the country. 
America might have ſupplied him with ſufficient rich- 
es to have kept one part of Europe in ſubjection, eſ- 
pecially the popes, who had granted him the inveſti- 
ture of this new world, had he had frequent remit- 
tances of this value. 

It is difficult to ſay whether we ſhould moſt admire 


the perſevering courage of thoſe who diſcovered and 
conquered ſo many countries, or deteſt their barbari- 


ty: 
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: the ſame principle, avarice, was productive of all 
« & and all the evil. Diego d'Almagro marched 
to Cuſco, through multitudes, whom his very pre- 
ſence diſperſed, and penetrated as far as Chili, on 
the other fide the tropic of Capricorn. He took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the places he paſſed through, in the 
name of Charles v. But it was not long before 
diſcord aroſe between theſe conquerors, as it had be- 
fore done between Velaſquez and Cortez, in North 
America. 

D*Almagro and Pizarro engaged in a civil war 
againſt 2 other, even in Cuſco, the capital of the 
Inca's empire. The recruits they had received from 
Europe divided themſelves into different parties, and 
fought for the chief of their own election. A bloody 
battle was fought under the walls of Cuſco, while the 
Peruvians, who ſtood as idle ſpectators, had not the 
courage to take advantage of the weakneſs of their 
common enemy; nay, there were ſome of them who 
ſerved in both armies, and — for their tyrants, 
and the reſt ſtood in brutal ſtupidity waiting to know 
which party of their deſtroyers they were to pay ſub- 
miſſion to; and yet neither army of the Spaniards 
conſiſted of above three hundred men; ſo great a ſu- 

riority has nature given the 14 over the in- 
— of the new world. At length d' Alma 
was made priſoner, and beheaded, by order of his ri- 
val Pizarro, who was ſoon afterwards aſſaſſinated him- 
ſelf, by ſome of d'Almagro's friends. 

The Spaniſh government was noweſtabliſhed through- 
out the new world. Governors were appointed to the 
great provinces, and courts for trying cauſes like thoſe 
of our parhaments at Paris. Archbiſhops, biſhops, 
the officers of the inquiſition, and all the other mem. 
bers of church government exerciſed their functions 
the fame as at Madrid, when the captains, who 
had conquered Peru for Charles V. now made an at- 
tempt to ſeize this empire for themſelves. One of 
D” Almagro's ſons got himſelf proclaimed king of 
Peru; but the reſt of the Spaniards chuſing rather to 
obey their maſter in Europe, than to be ſubject to a 


king 
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king who was only one of their companions, ſeized 
upon this new monarch, and gave him up to die by 
the hands of the executioner. A brother of Pizarro's, 
whoſe ambition prompted him to a ſcheme of the fame 
nature, met with the like fate. Theſe rebellions a- 
gainſt Charles V. were raifed by his own Spaniards, 
and not by the conquered natives. 

In the midſt of theſe civil broils, and mutual bat- 
tles, the conquerors diſcovered the rich mines of Po- 
toft which were unknown to the Peruvians themſelves. 
It is not exaggeration to fay, that the earth in this part 
of the kingdem was almoſt all iilver ; and it is far — 
exhauſted even to this day. The Peruvians were em- 
ployed by the Spaniards in working upon theſe mines, 
as if the latter had been the lawful proprietors. Soon 
afterwards they reinforced theſe flaves with a number 
of negroes, which they purchaſed on the coaſt of 
Atrica, and tranſported to Peru, like animals dettin- 
ed for the ſervice of men. 

In fact, they treated neither theſe negroes nor the 
inhabitants of the new world, like human creatures. 
Las Caia:, a Dominican friar, and buthop of Chiapa, 
whom we have had occaſion to quote more than once, 
moved with compathon at the ſufferings of theſe poor 
wretches, had the courage to complain to Charles V. 
and Philip II. of the cruelties exerciſed upon them by 
his countrymen, in a rial, which is ſtill extant. 
He there repreſents the Americans in general as a mild 
and timorous people, whoſe faint-heartedneſs natural- 
ly makes them flaves to others. He fays that the 
Spaniards conſidered this timorous diſpoſition only as 
a means of more effettually deſtroying them; and 
that in Cuba and Jamaica, and the neighbourin 
illands, they murdered above twelve hundred thouſan 
of their fellow creatures, as hunters would 3 

whom they were endeavouring to root out of a 
Bed. 66 3 known them, faid he, in the iſlands 
of St. Domingo and Jamaica, to ere& gibbets all over 
the country, upon every one of which they hung thir- 
teen of theſe poor wretches at a time, in honour, as 
they pretended, of the thirteen apoſtles. I have _ 

| | wiſe 
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wiſe ſeen them, continues he, tkrow vourg children 
to dogs to be devoured alive,” 

A cacique of the iſland of Cuba, named Hatacu, 
who was condemned to be burnt for not having 
brought in a ſuticient quantity of gold, was delivered 
over to a Franciſcan friar before he was carried to 
execution, who endeavoured to prevail on him to die 
in the Chriſtian faith, and promiſed him heaven as a 
reward. And do the Spaniards 55 to heaven too? 
haſtily demanded the cacique. oubtleſs, replied 
the monk. Oh then, rejoined he, do not let me 
there. A cacique of New Granada, which lies be- 
tween Peru and Mexico, was 1222 burnt for fail- 
ing in a promiſe he had made to one of their cap- 
tains, to fill his room with gold. 

Thouſands of theſe Americans were made uſe of 
by the Spaniards as beaſts of burthen, who knocked 
them on the head when they could travel no farther. 
In thort, this biſhop, who was eye-witneſs to all 
theſe barbarities, declares, that in the iſlands, and 
on the main land, above twelve millions of Ameri- 
cans had been put to death by this inconſiderable 
number of Spaniards. ** And as an excuſe for this, 
ſays he, you alledge that they deſerve death for being 

uilty of 1. human victims; and you in- 
— the temple of Mexico, in which you ſay that 
they had ſacriſiced above twenty thouſand priſoners. 
Now I take heaven and earth to witneſs that the 
Mexicans, in the utmoſt uſe they made of this bar- 
barous right of war, never put one hundred and fifty 


- men to death 1n that temple.” 


From the ſeveral paſſages I have here quoted, it 
follows, that in all probability the Spaniards had 
greatly exa the depr2ved cuſtoms of the Mexi- 
cans ; and that the bithop of Chiapa has ſometimes 
exceeded in his complaints of his countrymen. But 
the repreſentations of this hnmane prelate had their 
due effect. The orders ſent over from Europe have 
ſomewhat alleviated the hard fate of the Americans, - 
who are now only conſidered as ſubjects, and not 
treated hike flaves. 


CHAP. 
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| Of the firſt Voyage round the World. 


HIS mixture of tneſs and cruelty fills us 

with ſurpriſe ood indignation. The glorious 

actions of the conquerors of America are ſullied with 

too many horrors ; but the fame of Columbus appears 

and unſtained. Similar to his was the reputati- 

on of Magalhaens, or Magellan, as he is commonly 

called, who undertook the tour of the globe by fea ; 

and of Sebaſtian Cabot, who was the BA who com- 

leted this amazing voyage, which is now no longer 
ed upon as any thing wonderful. 

It was in the year 1519, at the beginning of the 
Spaniſh conqueſts in America, and in the midit of the 
great ſucceſſes of the Portugueſe in Aſia and Africa, 
that Magellan diſgovered the ſtreights which bear his 
name. He was the arſt who entered the South Seas, 
and failing from weſt to eaſt, found the iſlands which 
have been ſince called the Marianas, and one of the 
Philippine iſlands, where he loſt his life. This 
Magelian was a Portugueſe by birth; and having 
been denied an augmentation of fix crowns to his 
pay, he was fo incenſed at this refuſal, that he was 
determined to enter into the Spaniſh ſervice, and 
endeavour to diſcover a paſſage along the coaſt of 
America, which might open a way fer ſharing part 


of the Portugueſe poſſeſſions in Aſia. Accordingly 


his companions after his death ſettled themſelves in 
Tidor, the chief of the Molucca iſlands, which pro- 
duces the moſt valuable ſpices. 

The Portugueſe were aſtoniſhed when they found 
the Spaniards there, and could not. comprehend how 
they had come thither through the eaſtern ſeas, when 
their own ſhips had no other way of coming from 

ortugal but by the weſtern ocean. They never ſuſ- 
cted that the Spaniards had made the tour of one 
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part of the globe. It now required a new ſyſtem of 
raphy to ſettle the differences between the Spani- 
ards and Portugueſe, and make an improvement on 
the decree which had been paſſed by the court of 
Rome with relation to the pretenſions of the nations, 
and the limits of their reſpective diſcoveries, 

It is neceſſary to underitand, that when the famous 

rince Henry of Portugal firſt began to enlarge the 
1 — of the univerſe for the Europeans, the Portu- 

gueſe demanded from the popes a gn for the poſſeſ- 
| fon of all thoſe countries they ſhould diſcover. It 
had been a cuſtom to aſk the poſſeſſion of kingdoms 
from the ſee of Rome, ever” fince Pope Gregory VII. 
had firſt aſſumed the right of beſtowing them: and 
this was thought neceſſary, in order to guard againſt 
any foreign incroachments, by making the church a 
party concerned in all new ſettlements. Accordingl 
ral popes had confirmed the FRIES in thets 
rights which they had acquired, and which the pon- 
tiff were not able to deprive them cf. 

When the Spaniards be to ſettle themſelves in 
America, Pope Adrian VI. divided the newly dif- 
covered worlds of Afia and America into two parts : 
all that lay to the eaſtward of the Azores iſlands was 
to belong to the Portugueſe, and the Spaniards were 
to have all to the weſtward: a line was then drawn 
upon the globe, which fixed the limits of their re- 
ſpective claims, and this was called the line of 2 
on. But this voyage of Magellan's had occaſioned a 
confuſion in the pope's line, as the Mariana, Philip- 
pine and Molucca 7 were found to be to the eaſt- 
ward of the Portugueſe diſcoveries. It was neceſſary, 
therefore, to trace a new line, which was called 
line of departition. 

All theſe lines were again broke through when the 
Portugueſe landed in the Brazils, and were no longer 
reſpected by the French or Engliſh, who formed ſet- 
tlements in North America. It is true that they had 
only the gleanings after the rich harveſts reaped by 
the Spaniards ; but they have fince formed very con- 
ſiderable ſettlements there. : 
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The fatal conſequences of all theſe diſcoveries and 
tranſplantations have been, that our trading nations 
have gone to-war in America and Aha whenever they 
have had any diſputes in * by which means 

have mutually deſtroyed their riſing colonies, 
The firſt voyages were undertaken with a view to 
unite all nations; the latter ones have been made 
2 to deſtroy us in the fartheſt extremities of the 
. It is difficult to determine whether Europe has 
been a gainer by its ſettlements in America. It is 
certain that the Spaniards drew immenſe riches from 
thence ; but then Spain was depopulated ; and theſe 
treaſures being divided at laſt among all the other na- 
tions of Europe, reſtored that equality which they had 
before de The price of commodities have 
oc dee fa ere raiſed, fo that in fact no fide has 
been really the gainer. It remains, therefore to 
know, whether the cochineal and Peruvian bark are 
of ſufficient value to compenſate for the loſs of fo 
many lives. | 


C H A P. CXXVIL 


The State of As14 at the time of the Diſcoveries 
made by the PoxTUGUEsE. 


* 


Of CnINA. 


HIL E Spain was enjoying her acquiſitions 

V in America, while the Portugueſe reigned 
maſters on the coaſt of Africa and Aſia, while the 
trade of Europe put on ſo new a face, and the great 
revolution in the Chriſtian religion made a change in 
the intereſts of ſo many kings; let us take a view of 
the ſtate in which the reſt of the old world was at that 
ume. | 
At the end of the thirteenth century we left the 
race of Gengis-Can in poſſeſſion of the 83 
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of China, India, and Perſia, and the Tartars carrying 
deſtruction into the heart of Poland and Hungary. 
The branch of this victorious family which reigned 
in China was called Yvan. We find no reſemblance 
in this name with that of Octai-Can, or Coblai- 
Can, his brother, whoſe race continued on the throne 
for one whole century. Theſe conquerors, when 
they took a Chineſe name, adopted the manner 
of the Chineſe. All uſurpers are defirous of preſerv- 
ing by law what they have acquired by force. Was 
it not for this 1 wu * one 
has to enjoy in peace what he has acquire epre- 
dntions, thee — be no — in the world. 
The Tartars found the laws of the people they had 
conquered ſo excellent, that they voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted to them as the ſureſt means of eſtabliſhing their 
authority. Among other laws, they were particularly 
careful to preſerve that which ordains, that no perſon 
ſhall be a governor or judge in the province where 
he was born; a moſt admirable regulation, and 
which particularly ſuited with conquerors. 

That ancient principle in morality and politics 
which makes parents regarded by their children, and 
the emperor conſidered as the common father of his 
people, ſoon brought the Chineſe to pay a voluntary 
obedience to their new rulers ; and the ſecond gene- 
ration forgot how the blood of the firſt had been fpilt. 
There were nine ſucceſſive emperors of the ſame Tartar 
race, without any mention being made in the Chineſe 
annals of the leaſt endeavour to expel theſe ſtrangers. 
One of the great grandſons of Gengis-Can was aſſaſ- 
finated in his palace: but it was by a Tartar: and 
his natural ſon ſucceeded him on the throne without 
the leaſt diſturbance. 

At length, what had proved the ruin of the caliphs, 
and had formerly deprived the kings of Perſia and 
Aſſyria of their crowns, occaſioned the downfal of 
theſe conquerors. They ſunk into effeminacy. The 
ninth emperor of the race of Gengis-Can having 
ven himſelf up to the women and lamas, by whom 
was ſurrounded; and who governcd him by _—_ 


r 
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fell into univerſal contempt, and the people re- 
aſſumed their native courage, The bonzes, who 
were enemies to the lamas, began the revolution. 
A bold adventurer, who had formerly been a ſervant 
in one of the convents belonging to the bonzes, hav- 
ing put himſelf at the head — a band of freebooters, 
was by them declared chief. of thoſe whom the court 
called the rebels. We meet with twenty examples of 
this kind in the Roman and Greek empires, eſpeci- 
ally the latter. The world is a vaſt theatre, where 
the ſame tragedy is frequently ated under different 
nam 


es. 

This adventurer drove the Tartar race from the 
throne in 1357, and began the one and twentieth 
family, or dynaſty, of Chineſe emperors, called 
Ming. This dynaſty reigned two hundred and 


ſeventy- ſix ; but at length it fell beneath 
the — — — of 
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of thoſe very Tartars which it 

had expelled from the throne. It has always neceſſa- 
rily happened, that the moſt learned, rich, and civili- 
zed nations have, in a length of time, been obliged 
almoſt every where to Yield to a ſavage, poor, and 
hardy people. Artillery alone, fince it has been ca- 
ried to perfection, has at length been able to put the 1 
weak upon a footing with the ſtrong. We have al- 4 
ready obſerved, that the Chineſe were not acquainted 2 
with the uſe of cannon, notwithſtanding that gun- I 
powder had been ſo long known among them. + | | 
The reſtorer of the Chineſe empire took the name XX 
of Taitfoug, a name which he afterwards rendered 
famous by the power of his arms, and the wiſdom of A 
his laws. The firſt thing he did was to ſuppreis the - 
of the bonzes, whom he knew the better, as 

they had aſſiſted him in mounting the throne. He 
ordered that no Chineſe ſhould take upon him the 
profeſſion of a bonze till he was forty years old, and 
made the ſame regulation with regard to the female 
bonzes. The like has been done in our time by 
czar Peter the Great in Ruſſia: but that 1 
ä | ve 
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love which every one bears to his profeſſion, and that 
ſpirit which animates all large bodies, has made 
the Chineſe bonzes and the Ruffian monks triumph 
over this wiſe law: it has ever been much eafier in all 
countries to ſuppreſs a bad cuſtom entirely than to 
it within — 
aitſoug, this ſecond founder of China, ſeems to 
have conſidered propagation as the firſt of all duties ; 
for at the ſame time that he leſſened the number of 
bones, the greater part of whom led a fingle life, he 
X took care to exclude eunuchs from all empleyments 
in the ſtate, who before were wont to govern the roy- 
al palace, and who by their examples had enervated 
the nation. | 
Though the race of Gengis-Can had been driven 
out of China, yet thoſe antient conquerors ſtill con- 
tinued to be very formidable. A Chineſe emperor 
named _—_— was made priſoner by them, and car- 
ried into Tartary, in the year 1444, where he was 
detained till the Chineſe empire paid an immenſe 
ſum for his ranſom. The prince, tho” reſtored to his 
liberty, did not recover his crown, but waited peace- 
| ably for the death of his brother, who reigned dur- 
ing his captivity, and then remounted the throne. 
he internal peace of the kingdom was now eſta- 
bliſhed, and hiſtory mentions only one commotion, 
28 raiſed by a bonze, who endeavoured to ſtir up the 
people to revolt, for which he loſt his head. 


43 There was no change in the religion of the empe- 


ror and the learned men: it was only forbidden to 
pay the ſame honours to Confucious as were paid to 
the memory of the kings: a ſhameful edible, 
becauſe no one king ever done the country ſo 
much ſervice as Confucius ; but at the ſame time it 
ſerves to ſhew, that Confucius was never worſhipped 
in China, and that idolatry has no part in the cere- 
= monies with which the Chineſe honour the manes of 
their anceſtors and great men. 

A ftrange notion prevailed at that time among the 
Chineſe. They thought that there was a ſecret for 
On, | | making 
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making men immortal. The mountebanks, who re- 
ſembled our alchymiſts, boaſted a power of compoling 
a certain liquor which they called the drink of im- 
mortality. This gave rife to a thouſand fables which 
ſpread all over Alia, and which have been miſtaken 

r hiſtory. It is pretended, that ſeveral of the Chi- 
neſe emperors expended immenſe ſums upon this re- 
ceipt ; which is juſt as true as if the Aſiatics were to 
believe that our kings in Europe have ſeriouſly ſought 
after the fountain of youth, which is as famous in our 
old French romances as the drink of immortality in 
the eaſtern tales. 

Under the dynaſty of Yvan, that is to ſay, the poſ- 
terity of. Gengis Can, and under that of the reſtorer 
of the antient empare called Ming, the arts of genius 
and invention were particularly cultivated ; and yet 
we find in their little romances the ſame plan which is 
ſo pleaſing to all nations; unforeſeen calamities, un- 
expected good fortune, and ſurpriſing diſcoveries. 
They have but little of that incredible marvellous 
which is found in the metamorphoſes invented by the 
Greeks, and embelliſhed by Ovid, in the Arabian 
Tales, and the fables of Bayardo and Arioſto. The 
invention of the Chineſe fables ſeldom departs from 
2 and always tends to the inculcating of 
ound morality. , 

A paſſion for theatrical exhibitions became 
prevalent among the Chineſe after the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and ſtill continues to be ſo. They cannot have 
received this art from any other nation. They were 
ignorant that ſuch a kingdom as Greece had ever ex- 
iſted; and neither the Mahometans nor the Tartars 
could have communicated any of the works of the 
Greeks to them. They therefore muſt have invented 
the art ſuch as they have it themſelves; but by a 
Chineſe tragedy, which has been lately tranſlated, we 
may perceive that they have not carried this art to any 

at perfection. This tragedy, which is intitled the 
Orphan of Tchao, was written in the fourteenth centu- 
ry, and is given us as one of their very beſt, It is 
true, that the drama was at that time ſtill more rude 
with 
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with us in Europe, where the art itſelf was hardly 
known. But it is our character to improve and carry 
to perfection, and that of the Chineſe to remain at a 
certain point. Perhaps this tragedy may be in the 
taſte of ſome of the firſt trials made by Eſchylus. 
The Chineſe, who have always been the foremoſt in 
ethics, have made but little progreſs in the other ſci- 
ences. Doutleſs becauſe nature, who has given them 
wiſdom and rectitude of mind, has denied them the 
gift of ſuperior genius. 

In general they write as they paint, without know- 
ing the ſecret of the art. Their pictures are hitherto 
all of them void of proportion, perſpective, or clare 
obſcure ; and their writings betray an equal poverty 
of invention. But in all their productions there ſeems 
to reign a prudent mediocrity and unaffected truth, 
which does not in the leaſt reſemble the bombaſtic ſtile 
ſo common with other Oriental writers. -In their 
treatiſes of morality you meet with no extravagant fi- 
milies nor — metaphors. They never f. 
in riddles, and in this reſpect they differ from all the 
reſt of the Aſiatics. It is not long ſince you read the 
reflections of a wiſe Chineſe on the method of ac- 
quiring the ſmall portion of happineſs of which man's 
nature is ſuſceptible. You muſt have remarked that 
theſe reflections are exactly the fame with thoſe we 
find in moſt of our books. The theory of phyfic is 
{till with them all darkneſs and error: and yet the 
Chineſe phyſicians are pretty ſucceſsful in their prac- 
tice. Nature has not ſuffered the lives of men to de- 
pend altogether upon the perfect knowledge of this 
art, The Greeks knew how to bleed on pr 

= cir- 
medi- 


occaſions, though they underſtood nothing of t 
culation of the blood. Experience and 
cines have eſtabliſhed the practice of phyſic all over 
the world; it” is at beſt but a conjectural art, which 
ſometimes aſſiſts nature, and ſometimes deſtroys her. 
In general a ſpirit of decency and moderation, a 
taſte for the ſciences, and the cultivation of the neceſ- 
ſary arts, together with a great fertility of invention, 
which renders the attainment of theſe arts more eaſy, 
compoled 
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compoſed the Chineſe wiſdom. By this wiſdom they 
civilized their Tartarian conquerors, and incorporated 
them with themſelves. This is an advantage which 
the Greeks could never gain over the Turks. In ſhort, 
the Chineſe drove their maſters out of the kingdom, 
whereas the Greeks never once entertained a thought 
of throwing off the yoke of their conquerors. 
When we ſpeak of the wiſdom which for upwards 
of four thouſand years diſtinguiſhed the conſtitution 
of China, we do not mean to include the populace, 
as they are in all countries deſtined wholly to the pur- 
of labour. The fpirit of a nation refides in the 

who ſet the 3 to work, and who ſupport 
and govern them. Certainly this ſpirit in the Cal. 
neſe nation is the moſt antient monument of reaſon 
in the word. 
This government, excellent as it was, could not 
fail of being infected with many conſiderable errors, 
which are inſeparable from human inftitutions, eſpe- 
cially in a great empire. The principal of theſe was 
the cuſtom of poor people G__ g their children 
at their birth, in hopes of their being taken up by the 
rich. By this inhuman practice the ſtare loſt many 
ſubjects; but the vaſt number of people in China pre- 
vented the government from perceiving this loſs. Men 
were conſidered by them like the fruits of trees, which 
are ſuffered to fall to the ground, and perith unheed- 
ed, fo long as a ſufficient quantity remains behind fer 
uſe. The Tartarian conquerors might have provided 
for theſe abandoned children, and have ſent them af- 
terwards to people colonies in the deſerts of Tartary: 
but this eſca their attention; and in our weſtern 
parts, where the human ſpecies ftood fo much in need 
of being recruited, we had not at that time fallen up- 
on any expedient to remedy this evil, though ſo evi- 
dently detrimental to us. It is but of late years that 
there has been an hoſpital in London for the relief 
and maintenance of deſerted children. Human ſoci- 
ety takes a great time in coming to perfection. 
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Of the TARTARS. 


BZ S the Chineſe, though twice ſubdued, the firft 
4 time by Gengis-Can, in the thirteenth century, 


X and afte s in the ſeventeenth, ſtill continued the 


rincipal people of Aſia, with regard to arts and laws, 
© did the Tartars in arms. 

It is a mortifying conſideration to human nature, 
that ſtrength has always prevailed over wiſdom, and 
that almoſt all our hemiſphere, as far as Mount Atlas, 
has been ſubdued by barbarians. . The Roman empire 
was deſtroyed by them in the fifth century ; and the 
conquered Spain, with all that the Romans were poſ- 
ſeſſed of in Africa. We have ſeen them afterwards 
ſubjecting the Babylonian caliphs. | 

Mahmoud, who towards the end of the tenth centu- 
ry conquered Perſia and India, was a Tartar. He is 
hardly known at preſent to the nations of the Weſt, 
but by the reproof he received from a poor woman 
who applied to him, when in India, for juſtice on 
certain robbers who had ſtript and murdered her ſon, 
in the province of Irac in Perſia. © How would you 
have me do you juſtice at ſuch a diſtance?” faid the 
ſultan, ** To what end then did you conquer,“ re- 
plied the mother, if you are not able to govern us? 

It was from the farther end of Tartary that Gengi 
Can ſet out at the end of the twelfth cen on his 
conqueſt. of India, China, Perſia, and Ruſſia. Ba. 
tou-Can, one of his ſons, carried his incurſions as 
far as the frontiers of Germany. At preſent the vaſt 
empire of Capſhac, which was the portion of this 
Batou-Can, is reduced to a ſingle province of Cri- 
mea, which is held by his deſcendents under the pro- 
3 of the Turks. | 

amerlane, who ſubdued ſo large a part of Afi 
was alſo a Tartar, and even a deſcendent of the fa. 
mily of Gengis-Can. 
Vor. IV. 
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Uſum 
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_ Uſum Caſſan, who reigned in Perſia, was alſo a 
native of T 5 

In ſhort, if you look into the origin of the Otto- 
man power, you will find that theſe people ſet out 
from the eaſtern borders of the Caſpian ſea, and from 
thence ſpread their conqueſts over Aſia Minor, Arabia, 
Egypt, Conftantinople, and Greece. 

Let us now fee what remained in the vaſt deſerts of 
Tartary in the fixteenth 3 after it had ſent 
forth ſo many conquerors. To the northward of Chi- 
na were thoſe fame Mogul and Mantchoux Tartars, 
who conquered it under Gengis, and who reduced it 
again about a century ago. hey were at that time 

the religion which has the Dalai Lama for its head 
in Leſſer Thibet. Their deſerts bordered on thoſe of 
Rufia. From thence to the Caſpian ſea, the country 
was inhabited by the Elhuts, Calcats, Calmucks, and 
an hundred other tribes of wandering Tartars. The 
U ſbecs were, and ſtill are ſettled in & country of Sa- 
marcand. They are all of them very poor, and only 
&nown that their country ſent forth thoſe emigrations, 
who conquered the richeſt countries of the globe. 


CH AP. CXXIX. 


Of the Moc ur. x 


HE race of 'Tamerlane reigned in Mogulſtan. 
This kingdom of India had not been entirely 
ſubdued by Tamerlane. His children made war up- 
on each other for the diviſion of his dominions, as 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander had done, and by their diſ- 
putes made all India unhappy. This country, where 
the nature of the climate inſpires weakneſs and effe- 
minacy, was unable to make head againſt the poſteri- 
ty of its conquerors. Sultan Babar, great grandſon 
to Tamerlane, made himſelf abſolute maſter of all 
the country from Samarcand as far as Agra. AR 
| e 
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'There were at that time four principal nations efta- 
bliſhed in India. The Mahometan Arabs named Pa- 
tanes, who had been in poſſeſſion of ſeveral territories 
ever ſince the tenth century; the antient Parſis or 
Guebres, who had taken refuge there in the time of 
Omar; The Tartars of Gengis-Can and Tamerlane; 
and laſtly the native Indians, who were divided in- 
to { caſts or tribes. 


| The Patanes, or Mahometan Arabs, were always 
the moſt powerful of theſe nations, fince in the year 
X 1120, we find that a Muſſulman, named Chircha, 
diſpoſſeſſed ſultan Amayum, ſon to the abovementi- 
Foncd Babar, and obliged him to take ſhelter in Perſia. 
Solyman, the natural enemy of the Perſians, protect- 
ed the Mahometan uſurper, againſt the —_— of 
the Tartarian uſurpers, who was aſſiſted by the perſi- 
ans. This Solyman at that time held the balance of 
power in India, and fo long as he lived, Chircha 
XJ reigned without interraption. It was he who made 
Mahometaniſm the iling religion in the Mogul 
empire. There are ſtill remaining ſeveral noble roads 
lined with trees on each fide, and caravanſaras and 
I baths, which were erected by him for the convenience 
of travellers. 

= Amayum then could not get footing in India till 
after the deaths of Sol and Chircha, when he 
vas reinſtated on his throne by an army of Perſians. 
Thus have the Indians been always ſubdued by fo- 


reigners. 
1 he petty kingdom of Guzurat, near Surat, ſtill 
continued ſubject to the antient Indian Arabs, and 
vas almoſt all that theſe conquerors retained of the 
many kingdoms they had ſubdued, from Perſia to the 
FF ſouthern provinces of France. They were now oblig- 
ed to implore the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe againſt 
Akebar, the fon of Amaioud ; but the Portugueſe 
could not prevent their fall. 


a deſcendant of Por, the ſame whom Quintus Curtius 
had rendered ſo famous under the name of Porus. 

This prince was ſubdued by Akebar, who would not 
D C 2 afterwards 


— 


There was alſo in Agra a prince who called himſelf 
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afterwards reſtore him his kingdom. But he did more 
in India than Alexander had time to do: he was 
contriver of ſeveral immenſe foundations; and 
we to this day admire the great road, planted on each 
fide with trees, and reaching the length of one hun- 
dred and fifty es, from Agra to Lahor, which "8 
was the work of this conqueror, and was afterwards 8 
embelliſhed by his ſon Geanguir. = 
The peninſula of Indus on this fide the Ganges, was 
then in a manner unknown, or if any part of it had 
been conquered, it was by the Portu The vice- 
roy of this nation, who reſided at Goa, equalled the 
mogul himſelf in magnificence and luxury, and far 
ſurpaſſed him in the ſtrength of his maritime forces. 
He had the diſpoſal of five governments, namely, 
Mozambique, Malaca, Maſcata, Ormus, and Ceylon. 
The Portuguſe were maſters of the vaſt trade of Furat, 
and the great mogul's people came every year to pur- 
chaſe from them the valuable commodities of thoſe 
Hands. America itſelf, for the forty years it belong- i 
ed to the Spaniards, had not brought them in more 
riches; and when Philip II. made himſelf maſter of ñ⁵⁶ 
Portugal in 1580, he found himſelf in an inſtant ma- 
Ker of the chief riches of both worlds, without hav- 
ing himſelf had any part in their diſcovery. The 
grand mogul was not at that time to com in rich- 
es and grandeur with the Spaniſh monarch. , $3 
We are not ſo well acquainted with this empire as 
with that of China, on account of the frequent revo- 
lations it has undergone ſince Tamerlane's time, and 
that thoſe who have been ſent to make obſervations 
there, have not been ſo accurate as thoſe who firit 
tranſmitted to us an account of China. = 
The accounts we have had of India are full of con- 
traditions. Father Long tells us, that The mo- 
ul s to himſelf the ſole pro of all the land: 
4 Hong ire; and in ag > 24 Gan he ſays, that 
* The children of the rajas, or chief princes of the 
country, ſucceed to their fathers lands.” In one place 
he affirms, that All the grandees are flaves,” and 
in another he favs, that © Several of theſe ſlaves have 
betweer 
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cen twenty and thirty thouſand ſoldiers under 


heir command; that The mogul's will is the only 
aw of the empire; and yet, that No incroach- 
nent has been made upon the rights of the people.” 
Mt: is difficult to reconcile theſe notions +. 

= Tavernier writes more for the merchant than the phi- 
Mocopher; for he only gives inſtruftions for finding 
Mie Link road, and to purchaſe diamonds, 

X Bernier is a philoſopher ; but he does not employ 
his philoſophy in making himſelf acquainted with the 
paſis of the government. He ſays, like other writers, 
at all the lands belong to the emperor. This wants 
n explanation; to beſtow lands and tg E them, 
re two things abſolutely different. The kings of 
Narope beſtow church livings, but they do no enjoy 
them; and though the emperor of Germany has a 
right of conferring all fiefs in Germany and Italy. 
dich become vacant in default of heirs, he does not 
receive the profits arifing from thoſe lands. 

8 Bernier never imagined 8 could fo far miſ- 
rake his expreſſions, as to think that all the inhabit- 
SFarts of India laboured, ſowed, built, and worked for 
one ſingle Tartar. Beſides this Tartar, though abſo- 
late over the ſubjects of his own demeſnes, very 
little authority over the viceroys, who are frequently 


he powerful enough to diſpute his commands, 
h- In India, ſays Bernier, there are only princes and 
0 ſlaves. How are we to reconcile this with the opu- 
as lence of ſome of their merchants, who we are by 
'0- Tavernier are worth ſeveral millions? 
nd Be that as it may, the Indians were no longer that 
m5 ſuperior people amongſt whom the antient Greeks tra- 
cit J C 3 velled 
m f The difficulty is not at all inſurmountable. Tho” the proper- 
10- of the lands is veſted in the mogul, the children of the rajas 
ds =” certainly tucceed to the pofſcthons of their fathers, by the em- 
i peror's permiſſion ; juſt as the lord of a manor may grant to a 
at ner 2 renewal of his father's leaſe. A grandee may bave thirty 
the 8 thouſand dependents able to carry arms, and yet be vaſſal and flave 
ace ©» deſpotie ſovereign. The will cf the emperor may be the ſu- 
nd 2m law, and yet that emperor may allow his people to enjoy 


their c bene its which they d:crived f. ( > 
raged — | whic y d:rived from the condeicenſi 


% 
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velled in ſearch of knowledge. Nothing remained of 
all their former ſuperiority but ſuperſtition, which 
grew —_— as they were more ſubjected; as was the 
caſe with the Egyptians after they were conquered by 
the Romans. —.— 
The waters of the Ganges had in all times been fa- 
mous for their ſuppoſed virtue of purifying ſouls. The 
antient cuſtom of plunging into that river at the in- 
ſtant of an eclipſe cannot yet be aboliſhed ; and though 
ſeveral of the Indian aſtronomers knew how to calcu- 
late theſe phznomena, the people could not be perſuad- 
ed but that the ſun at that time was in the claws of a 
great dragon, from which there was no way of deli- 
vering it, but by plunging themſelves quite naked in- 
to the water, and making a loud noiſe, which fright- 
ened the dragon, and made him looſe his hold. 
The ſchool of the old G phiſts was ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the great city of Benares, on the borders of 
the Ganges. Here the Bramins cultivated the holy : 
language called Hanſcrit, which is looked upon as the 
antient in the eaſt. They hold the belief of Ge- 
nu like the firſt Perſians ; they teach their diſciples 
that the deſign of idols is only to fix the attenti- 
on of the common people, and that they are no more 
than different emblems of the one God ; but they 
carefully conceal this wiſe doctrine from the vulgar, to 
whom it could be of no ſervice, and ſuffer them to 
continue in errors which are beneficial to them. 9 
It would ſeem that the heat of the ſouthern climates 
diſpoſed men more to ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm than 
elſewhere. Numbers of the bigotted Indians have 
been known to throw themſelves under the chariot 7 
wheels of their idol Jagonaut, to have their bodies 
cruſhed, out of devotion. The ſuperſtition of the 
people eaſily reconciled every kind of contradiction ; _? 
at the ſame time that the prieſts of Jagonaut were 


wont to conduct a beautiful virgin to the Þ 
temple of their god, to be honoured with the title 
of his wife, as the Egyptians formerly preſented one 


to 
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to their god Anubis + ; they led young widows to 


the funeral pile, who went ſinging and dancing to 
throw theme! es into the flames with the bodies of 
their dead huſbands. 


We are told, that in the year 1642, one of the ra- 
jas having been aſſaſſinated in the court of Cha-gehan 
thirteen of his wives threw themſelves alive upon their 
lord's funeral-pile. A prodigious number of facts of 
this nature convince us that this cuſtom was in full 
force in the Mogul's empire, as it ſtill is throughout 
the whole —2 as far as Cape Comorin. It may 
appear ſurprizing that this ſex, by nature ſo timid, 
ſhould be capable of ſo deſperate a reſolution ? but 
- — gives a ſupernatural degree of ſtrength to 

ranks. 8 


C H AP. CXXX. 


Of Passi, and its Revolution, in the fixteenth Cen- 
tury. Of its Cuſtoms, Manners, &c. 


ERSIA about this time experienced a revoluti- 
on nearly of the ſame kind with that winch the 

change of religion had occaſioned in Europe. 
C4 A 


+ The god Anubis of the Egyptians was ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the Mezcury of other nations, hence Euſebius calls him Her- 
manubis, He was exhibited with a dog's head as an emblem of vi- 
gilunce; and in the city of Cynapolis, conſecrated to this divinity, 
lacred dogs were maintained. Anubis was held in ſuch veneration 
among the Romans, that his worſhip was allowed in Rome, and 
the emperors, as well as private perſons, often appeared in the d- 
gui e of this deity. In an antient medal of Marcus Aurelius and 

Faufina, the emperor is repreſented under the form of Anubis, 
and Fauſtina in tae character of Is. The following ſtory is re- 
corded by Tacitus : Mundus, a Roman patrician, being paiſGonate- 
ly enamoured of Paulina the wife of Saturninus, and being reject · 
ed in his addreſs to that matron, reſolved to make away with him- 
ſelf, but was diverted from this reſolution by his freedman, who 
undertook to ſatisfy his defire. For this purpoſe he bribed ſome of 
the pri-fts of Its to declare to Paulina that ſhe was a favourite of 
the god Anubis, who defired to poſſeſs her perſon, Proud cf this 


honoured 
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A Perfian named Haidar+, who is known to us on- 
ly by the title of Sophi, that is to ſay, the Wiſet, and 
who, befides his wiſdom, poſſeſſed ſeveral very conſi- 
derable territories, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century founded the ſect by which the Perſians are at 
preſent ſeparated from the Turks. 

During thereign of the Tartar Uſſum Caſſan, a part 
of Perſia, pleaſed with an opportunity of = 


a 
new worſhip to that of the Turks, of ſetting up Ali+ 
: above 


honoured diſtinction, the communicated the intimation to her huſ- 
Band, and, with his conſent, paſſed the night in the temple with 
the pretended Anubis. In the ſcquel, when Mundus diſcloſed the 
lecretto her, ſhe in deſpair conjured her huſband to revenge the injury. 
He preferred a complaint to the emperor Tiberius, who, after due 
enquiry, ordered the corrupted pricfts to be crucified, the temple 
to be demoliſhed, and the ſtatues of Iſis and Anubis to be thrown 
into the Tiber. 

+ Haidar in Arabic fignifies a lion, and was one of the ſur- 
names or titles of Ali. This Haidar, of whom our author ſpeaks, 
was or pretended to be, deſcended from Ali, by the branch of his 
ſecond fon, Houſſain, which, accerding to the Perfians, is the 
branch of the Imans. Haidar's mother was daughter of Uſſum 
Caſſan, the firſt ſultan of the dynaſty of the Turcomans, called 
Brandurcans, or of the white ſheep. By this ſultan, Haidar was 
ſupplied with forces to attack Feroxhzad king of Schirvan, who 
had defeated and ſlain his father Gruncid in battle; but in at- 
tempting to revenge the death of a parent, he loſt his own lite, 
and the greater part of his numerous ur was cut off: neverthe- 
leſs, Iſhmael, one of his ſons, eſcaped; and this was the princz 
who afterwards, under the name of Sophi, founded the dynaſty 
and reigning houſe of Perſia. 

This indeed is the interpretation of the Greek word d, but 
in Arabic Sofi or Souphi, ſignifies a man cloathed in wool, and was 
firſt applied to a religious ſect, of contemplatiſts who retired from 
the world. | 

+ Ali, the fon of Abou Thaleb, was the relation, ſon-in-law, 
and favourite of Mahomet, whom ke- likewiſe ſucceeded as the 
fourth caliph. It is very remarkable, that altho bis name is now 
at the head of a very numerous ſect, there was nothing which he 
himſelf ſo much condemned as a ſchiſm from the eſtabliſhed religi- 
on of Iſlamiſm. The following is one of his maxims, which we 
find in D' Herbelot: © Take heed you never ſeparate from the 
communion of the other Muſſulmans: for he who ſeparates from 
it, belongs to the devil, as a ſheep that quits the flock belongs to 
the wolf : give no quarter therefore to him who marches under 
the ſtandard of ſchiſm, even ſhould he be covered with my 3 

r 
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above Omar , and of hong another pres be- 
ſides Mecca to go to upon pilgrimages, greedily em- 
braced the Sophi's * N = ſeeds of which had 
been ſown for ſome time before, which he now fully 
improved, and gave a form to that political and reli- 
gious ſchiſm, which at preſent appears ſo neceſſary be- 
tween two great neighbouring nations who are jealous 
of each other. Neither the Turks nor the Perſians 
had any reaſon to a:knowl:dge Omar or Ali, as the 
lawful ſucceſſors of Mahomet. The rights of thoſe 
Arabians, whom they had driven from amongit them, 
could not affect them in any manner; but the Perſians 
thought it concerned them not to have the ſeat of their 
religion fixed with Turks. | 

he Sophi then publiſhed his tenets, for the intereſt 
of Perſia, but at the ſame time he had principally an 
eye to his own ; and ſoon became ſo powerſul, that 
Shah Ruſtan, the uſurper of Perſia, began to ſtand in 
fear of him. At length this reformer met that fate 
which Luther and Calvin eſcaped : he was aſſaſſinated 
by Ruſtan's orders, in the year 1499. 

Iſmael, the fon of this Sophi, had courage and pow- 
er ſufficient to maintain his father's opinion by force 
of arms ; and his diſciples became ſoldiers. 

h C5 He 


for he bears the infallible marks of perdition.” By the bye, the 
ſeRaries of Ali not only wear a turban of a particular form, but 
their hair is dreſſed in a different manner from that of the other 
Mahometans, Theſe ſeftaries believe that Ali was the firſt who 
embraced Muſſulmaniſm, and even profeſſed it while yet in his 
mother's belly: they go ſo far as to ſay, he hindered her during 
her whole pregnancy from worſhipping and proftrating herſelf be- 
fore her idol, They never mention Ali but with this benediction; 
Gad make his fate glorious.” They affirm that the prophet, 
ſpeaking of Ali, declared, „ Ali is for me, and I am for him. He 
bears the fame rank with me as Aaron did with Moſes, I am the 
eity in which all ſcience is locked up, and Ali is the key. | 
L. Omar Ben Alkbetab ſucceeded Aboubeker, as ſecond caliph 
of the Muſſulmans, and was remarkable for his juſtice, humility, 
piety, and liberality. During his caliphate the Arabians ſubdued 
Syria, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Perſia, and Egypt. They reduced 
thirty-ſix thouſand towns or caſtles, deſtroyed four thouſand churches 
or temples of Chriftians or heathens, and built fourteen hundred 
moſques for the exerciſe of their own religion. 
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He converted and conquered the kingdom of Ar- 
menia, which was fo famous in the time of Tigranes, 
tho” of ſo little conſideration at preſent, and in which 
hardly the ruins of the great city of Tigranocerta are 
now to be ſeen. The country is poor; and here are 
great numbers of Greek Chriſtians, who live by the 
traffic they carry on in Perſia and other places of Aſia; 
but we are not to give credit to thoſe relations which 
tell us, that this province ſubſiſts one million five hun- 
dred thouſand Chriſtian families, which, together 
with the other inhabitants, would make between five 
and fix millions of fouls ; whereas there is not one 
third of the number in the whole country Sophi Iſ- 
mael, after having made himſelf maſter of Armenia, 
ſubdued all Perſia, and puſhed his conqueſts as far as 
the country of the Samarcand Tartars. He fought a 
battle againſt the Turkiſh ſultan Selim I. in which he 

ained the advantage; and when he died, left his ſon 
hamas in the quiet poſſeſſion of the powerful empire 
of Perſia. 

It was this ſame Thamas who at length repulſed ſul- 
tan Solyman, after having been very near loſing his 
crown, His deſcendents continued to reign quietly 
in Perſia, till the revolutions which have of late years 
laid waſte that empire. 

Towards the end of the fixteenth century, and un- 
der the reign of the renowned Shah Abbas, great 

dſon to Sophilſmael, Perſia became one of the moſt 

ouriſhing and happy countries in the world. All 

places have had a time of glory and ſplendor, after 
which they have fallen to decay. 

The cuſtoms, manners, and fpirit of the Perfian 
nation appear as ſtrange to us as thoſe of almoſt any 
people we have yet taken notice of, Chardin the tra- 
veller ſays, that the emperor of Perſia is not fo abſo- 
late as the emperor of the Turks; but the Sophi does 
not appear to Ge the power of a militia, which the 
grand fignior undoubtedly is. Chardin, however, 
allows that the lands in Perſia are not all in the hands 
of one man; that the ſubjects enjoy the poſſeſſions that 
belong to them, and only pay a moderate tax to boy 
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late, not exceeding the value of a crown fer ann. 
There are neither great nor ſmall feudal tenures, as 
there are in India and Turky, which were conquered 


by the Tartars. Sophi Iſmael, the reſtorer of this 


empire, who was not a Tartar, but an Armenian, fol- 
lowed the natural law eftabliſhed in his country, and 
not that of conqueſt and plunder. 

The ſeraglio of Iſpahan was likewiſe generally et- 
teemed leſs cruel than that of Conſtantinople. A jea- 
louſy of ſtate had frequently led the Turkiſh ſultans 
to ſtrangle their neareſt relations. The Sophis only 
rar, the princes of the blood of their fight. At 
China it was never looked upon as neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of the throne, to deprive the brothers or cou- 
fins of the reigning prince of their life or ſight ; they 
were always ſuffered to enjoy dignities, though with- 
out authority. All which proves, that the Chineſe 
were infinitely more ent and humane in their 
manners than any of the other orientals. the 

The kings of Perfia have preſerved the cuſtom of 
receiving preſents from their ſubjects. This is an ef- 
tabliſhed practice in Turkey and the mogul's empire. 
It was ſo — in Poland, which in was the 
only kingdom where it ſeemed to be reaſonable; for 
the kings of Poland, having but a very ſmall revenue, 
ſtood in need of ſuch helps. But the grand mogul 
and grand ſignior, eſpecially the latter, who were maſ- 
ters of immenſe treaſures, une never to ſhew 
themſelves without beſtowing gi It is debaſing 
their dignity to accept them, and yet upon thi 
debaſement they found their title of grandeur. The 
emperors of China never thus diſgraced their dignity. 
Chardin pretends that the gifts made the king of Per- 
ba by his ſubjects, were worth between five and fix 
millions of our money. 5 | 

Perſia has always had -this in common with China 
and Turky, that it admits not of nobility. There is 
no nobility in all theſe vaſt dominions but what is con- 
Et 2 ; 2 men = are nothing 

elves cannot there derive” an vantage from 
what their anceſtors have been. * 1 


In 
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In Perſia, as well as throughout all Aſia, juſtice 
tas always been adminiſtered in the moſt expeditious 
manner. Lawyers and law-ſuits are not known there; 
eve ry one pleads hisfown cauſe; and the maxim, that 
a ſhort injuſtice is more ſupportable than a tedious and 
intricate juſtice, has ever prevailed with theſe people, 
ho were civiliz2d long before us, and have experienc- 
ed leſs refinements of all kinds than we have done. 

The Mahometaniſm of Ali was the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of Perſia, but it permitted the free exerciſe of 
all others. There were ſtill in Iſpahan a few remains 
of the antient Perſian fire-worſhippers, who were not 
__— that kingdom till the reign of Sha-Abbas. 
This ſect was diſperſed over all the frontiers, and par- 
ticularly in antient Aſſyria, a diſtrict of Upper Arme- 
nia, where their high-prieſt ſtill reſides. There were 
alio ſeveral families of the ten tribes and an half ct 
Samaritan Jews, which had bcen tranſported thither 
by Salmanazar in the time of Hoſea ; and at the pe- 
riod of which I am now ſpeaking, there were near 
ten thouſand families of the tribes of Judah, Levi, 
and Benjamin, who had been brought thither from je- 
ruſalem with their king Zedekiah, by Nebuchadnez- 
rar, and had not returned back with Ezra and Nehe- 

About the gulph of Perſia there were ſeveral Sabe- 
ans, diſciples of Joha the Baptiſt, of whom I have 
already ſpoken. 'The Armenian Chriftians who adher- 
ed to the Greek church, were the moſt numerous of 
theſe ſets, and the Neſtorians the leaſt. Iſpahan was 
filled with Indians of the Bramin religion; they were 
computed at no leſs than twenty — The 
greater of theſe were Banians, who carry on a 
traffic with twenty different nations from cape Co- 
morin to the Caſpian ſea, without intermixing with 
any one of them. | 

In ſhort, all religions were well looked upon in Perſia, 
except the ſect of Omar, as that was the religion 
of their enemies, In like manner the Engliſh go- 
vernment, while it permits every ſect to eſtabliſh it- 
ſelf with impunity, can hardly be prevailed 5 to 

- tolerate 
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tolerate the Roman catholic religion, becauſe it ſtands 
in fear of its power. 

The Perſian empire was juſtly apprehenſive of that 
of the Turks, which was greatly ſuperior to it in 
numbers and extent of country. The foil in Perſia 
is not ſo fruitful as in Turkey; and it has not, like 
that empire, the advantage of the fea. The Perſians 
were not then in poſſeſũon of the port of Ormus, the 
Portugueſe having made themſelves matters of it in 
the year 1507. An inconſiderable European people 
lorded it in the gulph of Periia, and excluded that 
nation from all commerce by fea. The great Shah 
Abbas, powerful as he was, was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the Engliſh to drive the Portugueſe from 
thence in 1622. The Europeans, by their numerous 
fleets, have been always maſters of the fate of thoſe 
coaſts where they have landed. 

Though the foil of Perfia is not fo fertile as that of 
Turky, its natives are more induſtrious ; they culti- 
vate the ſciences more, but what they call the ſcien- 
ces do not merit that name with us. 

As the European miſſionaries filled all China with 
amazement even by the little knowledge they poſſeſſ- 
ed of natural philoſophy and the 2. they 
would doubtlets no leſs have turprized the Perſians. 
Their language is very beautiful, and has undergone 
no alteration for theſe ſix hundred years paſt. Their 
poetry 15 ſublime, and their fables ingenious. But 
tho” they knew a little more of geometry than the 
Chineſe, yet they carried it not much beyond the ele- 
ments of Euclid. 'They were acquainted with no 
other aſtronomical ſyſtem than that of Ptomely, which 
is ſtill uſed by them, as it was for a long time in Eu- 
rope, only as the means of attaining to judicial aſtro- 
logy. Every thing with the Perſians was governed by 
the influence of the ſtars, as with the antient Romans 
by the flight of birds, and the feeding of the ſacred fowls. 

Chardin pretends that in his time the ſtate expended 
tour millions yearly upon altrologers. Had a New- 
ton, a Halley, or a Caſſini, been born in Perſia, they 
would 
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would have been neglected unleſs they had pretended 
to foretel futurity. 

Their medicinal knowledge was like that of all un- 
learned nations, a practice built upon experiments re- 
duced to rules, without any knowledge of anatomy. 
This, like the other ſciences had fallen to decay; but 

were all revived again in the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, by the diſcoveries of Veſalius“, and 
the penetrating genius of Fernelf. 

In ſhort; of to civihzed people of Afia we 
make mention, we may ſay this of them, that they 
have gone before us, and that we have ſurpaſſed 


them. 
-+ & % 


Andrew Veſalius was born at Bruſſels in the year 1512 He 
was educated at Louvain, and ftudied medicine at Paris, under the 
celebrated Jacobus Sylvius. He applied himſelf particularly to the 
ftudy of Anatomy, and was public demonftratar in the univerſity 
of that city ; at the age of eighteen he publiſhed his book, intitu- 
led, De bamani corporis fabrica. He afterwards taught anatomy at 
Louvaine, Bologna, Piſa, and was honoured with a profeſſor's « fra 
in the univerfity of Padua, The emperor Charles V. appointed 
him his phbyfician, and the ſame honourable office he obtained un- 
der Phillip II. Bur, tired of a court life, or (as others imagine) 
being enjoined a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, by way of penance for 
having opened a Spaniſh gentleman before he was quite dead, he 
repaired to Paleſtine ; in his return from which he was ſhip-wreck - 
ed on the iſland Zante, where he miſerably periſhed by hunger. 
He was certainly an expert anatomiſt, and author of many excellent 
treatiſes on that ſubject; of which an edition was publiſhed at 
Leyden in the year 1725, by the celebrated Boerhaave, intituled, 
Andrea Veſalii opera onmia anatomica et chirurgica. 

+ John Francis Fernel or Fernelius, flouriſhed in the ſixteenth 
century, and was firft phyfician to Henry II. king of France. He 
was a complete ſcholar, and wrote Latin with great purity. He 
was not only in great efteem in France, but held in great venerati- 
on by foreigners. Joannes Imperial: ſays the writings of Ferneli- 
us diſplay the eloquence of Cicero and the learning cf Hippocra- 
tes. ina, profeſſor of medicine in the royal college of Paris, 
declared, that he would think it a much greater honour to be de- 
fcended from Fernelius, than to be king of Scotland, or kinſman 
to the grand Fgnior. His treatiſes on medicine, are at preſent little 
read, though ſtill admired for the latinity. He died at the age of 
fifty-rwo, in the year 1515, and left a very conſiderable fortune, 
accumulated in the courſe of his practice. — 7 5 
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Of the Orrouax Empire in the fixteenth Century. 
Its Cuſtoms, Government, and Revenues. 


HE er and progreſs of the Ottoman em- 

1 of longer duration than that of the 
ſophis ; for after the reign of Amurath II. there was 
one continued chain of victories. 

Mahomet II. had conquered a number of domini- 
ons, that might have made his ſucceſſors contented 
with ſuch an inheritance : but Selim I. added freſh 
conqueſts to theſe. In 151 i he ſubdued Syria and 
— Ty and undertook the reduction of Egypt. 
This enterprize would have been attended with very 
little N41 had he had only Egyptians to fight 
againſt ; but Egypt was governed and defended by a 
formidable foreign militia, hke that of the Janiſſaries. 
Theſe were Circaſſians, who alſo came out of Tarta- 
ry: they were known by the name of Mamelukes, 
which — ſlaves; either becauſe the firſt ſultan of 
Egypt, who employed them, had purchaſed them as 
ſlaves ; or that it was a name, which attached them 
more immediately to the perſon of the prince, which 
indeed ſeems the moſt probable conjecture. In fact, 
the figurative manner of ſpeaking uſed by all the Ori- 
entals, has introduced the moſt ridiculouſly pompous 
titles for their ſovereigns, and the moſt abject appel- 
lations for their ſervants. The grand fignior's — — 
all call themſelves his ſlaves; and, in our time, Tha- 
mas Kouli-can, who impriſoned his maſter Thamas, 
and put out his eyes, only called himſelf his ſlave, as 
the word Kouli teſtifies. a 

Theſe Mamelukes had been the maſters of Egypt 
ever ſince the laſt cruſades. They were conquered 
and made priſoners by St. Lewis; ſince which they 
had eſtabliſhed a government nearly reſembling that 
of Algiers. A king, and twenty-four governors for 


the 
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the provinces, were choſen from among theſe ſoldier d. 
The vigour of this warlike race was not in the leaſt 
impaired by the effeminacy of the climate they lived 
in; and their numbers were kept up every year by 
the addition of other Circaſſians, who were called in to 
fill up this body of conquerors. Egypt remained un- 
der this government for almoſt three hundred years. 
Tumanbai was the laſt king of the Mamelukes ; 
he is famous only by this epocha, and for his misfor- 
tune in being when, priſoner by Selim : but he de- 
ſerves to be yet farther known by an incident, which 
may appear ſtrange to us, but was by no means ſo 
among the Orientals ; which was, that Selim, after 
having defeated him, made him governor of that 
kingdom whoſe crown he had taken trom him. 
Tumanbai, who, from a king, was now become a 
baſhaw, had the fate of moſt baſhaws. He was ſtran- 
gled after having governed only a few months. 
Solyman, the fon of Selim, was always a formida- 
ble enemy, both to the Chriſtians and Perſians. He 
took Rhodes, and a few years afterwards the 
6 greater part of Hungary. Moldavia and 
IO alachia became real tiefs of his empire. 
He laid fiege to Vienna, but failing in this 
enterprize, he turned his arms againſt Per- 
1529 fia; and meeting with better fortune on the 
banks of the Euphrates, on thoſe of the Danube, 
he made himſelf mafter of the city of Bagdat, as his 
father had done, from whom the Perſians had after- NY 
wards retaken it. He reduced Georgia, which is the i 
ancient Iberia. In a word, he carried his victorious E 
arms into all parts ; for his admiral Cheredin Barba- 
roſſa, after having laid waſte Apulia, failed into the 
Red Sea, and the kingdom of Yemen, which is 
rather a country of India than of Arabia, He reſem- 
bled Charles V. to whom he was ſuperior in military 
merit, by his continual journeys. He was the firit 
Ottoman emperor who had ever been in alliance with 
France, an alliance which had ſubſiſted ever fince. He 
died in Hungary, while he was laying fiege to the 
town of Zigeth, but victory waited on him in has laſt 
moments ; 
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moments; for the breath was ſcarcely departed from 
his body, when the town was taken by aſſault. His 
empire extended from Algiers to the river Euphrates, 
and from the farther end of the Black Sea, to the ex- 
tremity of Greece and 4 | 

His ſucceſſor Selim II. by his generals, 
took the iſland of Cyprus from the Veneti- 571 
ans. How can all our hiſtorians pretend to tell us, 
that he undertook this conqueſt only for the ſake of 
drinking Malmſey wine, which is the produce of this 
iſland, and giving the governmentcfit to a Jew ? Selim 
made himſelf maſter of it by the right of convenience : 
the poſſeſſion of Cyprus was neceſſary for thoſe who 
were maſters of Natolia ; and no emperor ever would 
conquer a kingdom for the ſake of a Jew, or a parti- 
cular fort of wine. A Jew, named Mequinez, furniſh- 
ed ſome hints for making this conqueſt; and the van- 
quiſhed mingled fables with this truth, which the con- 
querors were entirely ignorant of. | 

After having ſuffered the Turks to make themſelves 
maſters of the moſt beautiful countries of Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, we contributed to enrich them. 
Venice traded with them at the very time they were 
depriving her of the ifle of Cyprus, and had ordered 
the ſenator Bragadino“, governor of Famagoſta, to 

be 


* Marck- Antonio Bragadino was a noble Venetian, who in the 
year 1571, defended the town of Famagoſta in Cyprus with ſuch 
valour and reſolution, that the Turks are ſaid to have loſt eighty 
thouſand men before the place. Ar length, the garriſon being 
greatly reduced, and provifions failing, he was obliged to ſurrender, 
and obtained a very honcurable capitulation. To this, however, no 
regard was paid by the perfidious Turkiſh general Muſtapha. When 
Bragadino was brought before him, he aſked where he had ſecured 
the Muſſulman priſoners ; and the Venetian replying, that he had 
no priſoners: « What! (cried the barbarian) have you maſſacred 
all the faithful that fell into your hands? He forthwith ordered 
all the Venetian officers to be butchered in the fight of Bragacino ; 
and this great man himſelf, being deprived of his noſe and ears, 
was ſhackled and thrown into a dungeon. From thence he was af- 
terwards dragged and compelled to carry earth like a common la- 
bourer, for the repairs of the fortifications of Famagoſta. He 
was EVE: loaded beyond his ftrength, and every time he paſſed by 
Muſtapha, 
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be flayed alive. Genoa, Florence, and Marſeilles, 


diſputed for the trade of Conſtantinople; and theſe 4 


cities paid ready money for the filks and other commo- 
dities of Aſia. The Chriſtian merchants enriched 
themſelves indeed by this trade, but it was at the ex- 
pence of Chriſtendom. Very few ſilks were bought 
in Italy, none in France. We have even been frequently 
obliged to buy corn from Conſtantinople; but, at 
length, induſtry has repaired theſe injuries which our 
_ ſuffered from nature and negligence. The 
manufactures have made the trade of the Chriftians, 
eſpecially of the French, to Turky, very advantage- 
ous ; notwithſtanding the opinion of count Marſigli, 
who is not ſo well acquainted with this great article 
of the intereſt of nations, as the merchants of Lon- 
don and Marſeilles. 
The nations of Chriſtendom trade with the Otto- 
mans in the ſame manner as with all the reſt of Aſia. 
We go to theſe people, who never come to us in the 
weft, which 1s an evident proof that we want them. 
The ſeaport towns of the Levant are filled with our 
ſhips = merchants. All the trading nations of Eu- 
rope have conſuls there. Moſt of them keep ambaſſa- 
dors in ordinary at the Ottoman Porte, who never 
ſends any to our courts. The Porte looks upon theſe 
perpetual ambaſſadors, as a kind of 2 which 
the chriſtians pay to her power. She has frequently 
offered inſults to our miniſters, which would have oc- 
caſioned a war between any two Chriſtian princes; but 
which is has been always thought proper to put up 
with from the Ottoman Porte. Lins illiam III. of 
England 


Muſtap ha, obliged to kiſs the ground. After he had, for ſome 
time, endured theſe indignities, with that reſolution and noble di ſ- 
dain which became his character, he was hoifted up at the yard's 
arm of a galley, and for a whole day ſuſpended in that cruel atti- 
tude; as he fill continued to deſpiſe their power, and upbraid the 
 perfidy of Muſtapha, he was bound and flayed alive in the market 
place. His ſkin being ſtuffed with hay, was hoiſted at the top- 
maſt of muſtapha's galley, and diſplayed as a trophy along the coaſt 
of Egypt and Syria. In the ſequel it was depoſited in the arſenal 
of Conſtantinople, from whence, however, it was retrieved by the 
addreſs of his brother Anthony Bragidino, and buried at Venice 
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England was wont to ſay, ©* That there is no point 
of honour to be infiſted on with Turks.” This may 
be the language of a merchant who wants to diſpotc 
of his goods, = it can never be that of a king, who 
is jealous of what the world calls honour. 

The government of the Turkiſh empire is as difter- 
ent from ours, as their manners and religion. One 
part of the grand fignior's revenues conſiſts int he pro- 
ductions of the ſeveral countries under his dominions, 
and not in coined ſpecie, as in our Chriſtian ſtates. 
The canal of Conſtantinople is covered all the year 
with ſhips, which bring all the proviſions neceſſary for 
the ſeraglio, the Janiffaries, and the fleet, from Egypt, 
Greece, Natolia, and the coaſts of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus. We find by the canon name, or regiſters of 
the empire, that the revenue of the treaſury, till the 
year 1683, did not amount to above thirty-two thou- 
ſand purſes, which is not more than forty- ſix millions 
of our preſent currency. 

This revenue would not be ſufficient to keep on foot 
ſuch large armies, and maintain ſuch a number of 
officers. The baſhaws of every province have certain 
funds allotted out of the province itſelf, for maintain- 
ing the ſoldiers, which are furniſhed by the hefs ; but 
theſe funds are far from being conſiderable : thoſe of 
the province of Aſia Minor did not at moſt exceed one 
million two hundred thoufand livres; that of Diar 
beck“ was one hundred thouſand ; Aleppo was not 
more; and the fruitful country of Nina: * did not 
furniſh its baſhaw with quite two hundred thouſand 
trancs; that of Erzerom + gave about two hundred 
thouſand, The whole coun of Greece, which 
they call Romelia, gave its aw one million two 
hundred thouſand livres. In a word, all theſe reve- 
nues with which the baſhaws and beglerbegs maintain- 
ed the ordinary troops in 1683, did not amount to ten 
of our millions, Moldavia and Walachia did not 
furniſh two hundred thouſand livres to their princes, 

for 


The modern name of the ancient Meſopotamia, 
1 The capital of the province of Armenia, 
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for the maintenance of eight thouſand ſoldiers in the 
ſervice of the Ottoman Porte. 'The captain baſhaw 
did not raiſe above eight hundred thouſand livres to 


maintain the fleet, from all the fiefs called Zaims and 


Timariots “, which were diſperſed all along the ſea- 


By theſe extracts from the canon name, it follows, 
that the whole Turkiſh government was maintained 
with leſs than fixty millions of our livres in ready mo- 
ney ; and this expence, which has not been much in- 
creaſed fince the year 1683, is not the third part, of 
what is paid in Fr rance and England for the national 
debt ; but then there is a much ter circulation in 
theſe two kingdoms, and trade 15 much more lively 
than in Turky. | 


But what is very ſhocking, confiſcations, are reckon- 


ed a principal article in the ſultan's private revenues. 
This is one of the ancient acts of tyranny eſtabliſhed, 


that the poſſeſſions of a family belong to 2 vx 


when the father has been condemned. A ſultan 
the head of his vizir brought him, and this head 
brings him ſometimes — millions. Nothing can 
be more horrible than a right which ſets ſuch a price 
upon cruelty, and gives a temptation for murder and 
injuſtice. 

As to the moveable effects of the officers of the 
Porte, we have already obſerved that they belong to 
the ſultan by an antient uſurpation, which has been 
but too long a cuſtom even among Chriſtians. Public 
adminiſtration throughout the univerſe has been fre- 
quently no other than an authoriſed robbery ; except 


in ſome republican ſtates, where the rights of liberty 7 
and pro have been held more 4A 
venues of the ſtate, by being moderate, were more 4 


, and the re- 


eaſily and better managed; becauſe the eye can eaſily 
take in ſmall objects, whereas thoſe which are over 
great confound the fight. | ' 

d 


„A Timar is a lordſhip or tract of which the grand 
fignior gives the ſpahis to enjoy during life, for their ſubſiſtence e; 
and thote who enjoy them, are called Timanots, | 
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It may be preſumed then, that the Turks have ex- 
ecuted very great things at a very ſmall expence. The 
appointments annexed to the greateſt dignities are 
ſmall, as we may judge by e Mufti's place, whi 
is warth only two thou aſpers per diem, which is 
not the tenth part of the revenue of the archbi 
ric of Toledo. It is the ſame with ref to the 
place of grand viſir, which, without confiſcations and 
preſents, would be much more honourable than lucra- 


tive. 

The Turks have not made war, as the princes of 
Europe do at preſent, by the means of money and 
negotiations. Strength of body and the of the 
f. ies have eſtabliſhed this empire, without the 

Ip of diſcipline, which ſtill ſupports itſelf by the 
abje& condition of the conquered people, and the jea- 
loufies of neighbouring nations. 

The ſultans have never brought more than one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand combatants into the field at 
2 time, if we except the multitudes which followed 

eir camp. But this number was ſtill ſuperior to all 
that the Chriſtians could oppoſe to them. 


C HH. A F. CEAXAXIL 
Of the Battle of LE TYAN TO. 


HE Venetians, who, after having loſt the iſland 

of Cyprus, ſtill continued to trade with the 
Turks, and ſtill ventured to treat them as enemies, ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to all the princes of Chriſtendom, 
whom the common intereſt ought to have united in 
their cauſe. This was a cauſe which ought to have 
raiſed another cruſade ; but by having exhauſted them- 
ſelves in ſo many needleſs ones before, of which we 
have already taken notice,they would not now engage 
in one that was really neceſſary. Pope Pius IV. did 
what was much better than preaching a 3 
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had the courage to declare war againſt the Ottoman 
empire, by entering into a nog with the Venetian, 
and Philip IL of Spain. And now for the firſt time, 
St. Peter's ſtandard was diſplayed againſt the creſcent, 
and the gallies of Rome encountered the Ottoman 
fleet. This ſingle action of the pope's, which was 
the laſt of his life, is alone ſufficient to render his me- 
mory ſacred. | 

We muſt not form an idea of this pontiff from the 
pictures embelliſhed by the pencil of flattery, black- 
ened by the ſtrokes of malignity, or ſketched out by 
a luxuriant fancy. We ſhould judge of men only by 
facts. Pius V. whoſe family name was Giſleri, was 
one of thoſe men, whom merit and fortune have drawn 
from obſcurity, and raiſed to the firſt rank among 
ee er By his over furious zeal, he added to the 

everity of the inquiſition ; and the cruel death which 
he inflicted upon ſeveral citizens, ſhews him to have 
been of a harſh and cruel diſpoſition. The intrigues 
he put in practice to raiſe the Iriſh againſt queen Eli- 
zabeth, and the warmth with which he fomented the 
troubles in France; his famous bull i» cara Domini, 
which he ordered to be publiſhed every year ; ſhew 
that his zeal for the greatneſs of the al fee was 
not conducted with moderation. He formerly 
been a Dominican friar ; and the natural ſeverity of 
his character had been encreaſed by that moroſe ſpirit 
which i; found in a cloiſter. But this nian, though 
bred up amongſt monks, had like Sixtus V. ſome roy- 
al virtues, which are not confined to a throne, but 
depend upon the character and diſpoſition. 

Pius V. ſerved as a model to the famous pope Six- 
tus V. who copied the example of this pontiff, and, 
in the ſpace of a few years, amailed by ent ſav- 
ings, a ſufficient treaſure to make the holy ſee conſi- 
dered as a reſpectable power. By theſe ſavings he 
was enabled to fend a large fleet of galleys to fea. His 
zeal made him indefatigable in ſoliciting all the prin- 

ces 


„ By this bull, excommunication is denounced on Thurſday in 
Paiſſion-Week, againſt all thoſe that diſſent from the church of 
Rome. 
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ces of Chriſtendom for their aſſiſtance, but he met 
only with delays, or excuſes of inability, 

He in vain applied to Charles IX. of France, to 
the em r Maximilian, Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 
and Sigiſmond II. of Poland. Charles was in alliance 
with the Turks, and beſides had no ſhips to ſend. 
The emperor Maximilian ſtood in fear of the Otto- 
man power, and wanted money ; he had made a truce 
with the Turks, and did not dare to break it. Don 
Sebaſtian of Portugal was as yet too young to exerciſe 


q that valour, which afterwards proved his ruin on the 


coaſt of Barbary. Poland was drained by her wars 
with the Ruſſians, and her king Sigiſmond was en- 
feebled with age. There was then only Philip II. 
who took part with the pope in his deſign. He alone, 
of all the Catholic princes, was ſufficiently rich to an- 
ſwer the. prodigious expence of the neceſſary arma- 
ment; and was alone able, by the good regulations of 
his government, to carry this project into a ſpeedy ex- 
ecution. He was principally intereſted in this, thro? 
the neceſſity there was of ſecuring his Italian domini- 
ons, and the places he poſſeſſed on the coaſt of Barba- 
ry, from the inſults of the Ottoman fleet; according- 
ly he entered into alliance with the Venetians, though 


b always their ſecret enemy in Italy, againſt the Turks, 
hom he feared ſtill more. 


Never was fo l an armament fitted out with ſo 
much expedition. Two hundred gallies, fix large 
galeaſſes, twenty-five ſhips of war, with fifty fail cf 
tranſports, were all rcady in the ports of Sicily by the 
month of September, which was leſs than five months 
after the taking of Cyprus. The one half of this ar- 
mament was turmihed by Philip. The Venetians 
were at the charge of two-thirds of the other half, and 
the reſt was ſupplied by the pope. The command of 
the fleet was given to he famous don John of Auſtria, 
natural ſon to the emperor Charles V. and Marc An- 
tonio Colonna commanded under him, in the pope's 
name. The houſe of Colonna, ſo long the inveterate 
toe to the popes, was now become the chief prop of 
their power. Sebaſtian Veniero, whom we call Ve- 
nier, 
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nier, was admiral of the Venetian fleet. I here had 
deen three doges of his family; none of whom equal- 
led him in reputation. Barbarigo, whoſe family was 
in no leſs eſteem in Venice, was proveditor or intendant 
of the fleet. The Malteſe ſent three galleys, which 
were the moſt they could furniſh. The Genoeſe hardly 
deſerve to be mentioned, who feared Selim leſs than 
they did Philip II. and ſent but one ſingle galley. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that there were no leſs than fifty 
thouſand fighting men on board this fleet. Nothing 
but exaggerations are to be found in the accounts of 
battles. A fleet of two hundred and fix galleys, and 
twenty-five other ſhips, could not contain at moſt 
more than twenty-thouſand fighting men. The Turk- 
iſh fleet alone was ſtronger than the three Chriſtian 
ſquadrons all together : it was compoſed of about two 
hundred and fifty gallies. The two fleets met in the 
gulph of Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, not far 

rom Corinth. Never ſince the famous battle of Acti- 
um, had fo numerous a fleet been ſeen in the Grecian 
ſeas, nor ſo memorable an engagement. The Turkiſh 
gallies were worked by Chriſtan ſlaves, and the Chriſ- 
tian gallies by Turks, who were, againſt their wills, 
obliged to ſerve againſt their country. 

The two fleets engaged with all the ancient and mo- 
dern weapons of offence ; ſuch as arrows, long jave- 
lins, grenades, grappling-irons, cannon, muſkets, 
ſpears, and ſabres. oft of the gallies were gap: 
pled together, and the ſoldiers fought hand to hand 

OR. oth on their decks, as on a field of battle. 

; At length the Chriſtians gained the vic- 
83 tory, which was the more glorious, as 
being the firſt of its kind. 

Den John of Auſtria, and the Venetian admiral 
Veniero, attacked the ſhip which carried the Turkiſh 
admiral Ali, who was taken with his galley, and his 
head ſtruck off, and hoiſted upon his own flag-ſtaff, 
This was abuſing the rights of war; but 421 Who 
had flayed Bragadino in Famagoſta did not deſerve 
better treatment. The Turks loſt above one hundred 
and fifty ſhips in this engagement. It is difficult to _ 
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the number of ſlain : ſome make them amount to fifteen 
thouſand; about five thouſand Chriſtian captives were ſet 
at liberty. Venice celebrated this victory with ſuch feaſts 
as ſhe alone was capable of giving at that time. Con- 
ſtantinople was in the utmoſt conſternation ; and 
Pius V. when he received the news of this ſignal vic- 
tory, the honour of which was aſcribed to the general- 
iſſimo don John, but in which the Venetians had the 
greateſt ſhare, cried out in a tranſport of Joy : 
« There was a man ſent from God, —— his name was 
John;“ words which were afterwards applied to John 
Sobieſki, king of Poland, when he delivered Vienna. 
Don John of Auſtria now acquired on a ſudden the 
ateſt reputation that any general had yet enjoyed. 
— nation reckons its own heroes, and paſſes by in 
ſilence thoſe of other nations. Don * as the 
avenger of Chriſtendom, was the hero of all nations: 
he was now compared to his father Charles V. whom 
he reſembled likewiſe in other reſpects. But he was 
{till more deſervedly the idol of the people, when, two 
vears afterwards, he took Tunis, as his father had 
done, and like him ſet up an African king, who was a 
vaſſal to Spain. But what were the advantages gained 
by the battle cf Lepanto, and the taking of Tunis ? 
The Venetians gained no ground upon the Turks, 
and Selim II. by his admiral retook the kingdom of 
Tunis, without reſiſtance, when all the C brit 
tians, who were found there were maſſacred ; 157+ 
ſo that the victory of Lepanto ſeemed rather to have 
been on the ſide of the Turks. 


CHAP. cxxxm. 
Of the Coalt of BAR BARY. 


1 coaſt of Barbary, from Egypt to the king- 
doms of Fez and Morocco, formed an addition 
to the Turkiſh empire; but it was rather under the 
protection than the 8 of the ſultans. 


Vor. IV. The 
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The country of Barca, with its deſerts, formerly fo 
famous for the temple of Jupiter Ammon, were under 
the government of the baſhaw of Egypt. Cyrenaica 
had a governor to itſelf. Tripoli, which is the next 
ſtate we come to in going weſtward, was taken by Peter 
of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in the year 1510, aud given by Charles V. to the 
knights of Malta. But Selim's 1 made them- 
felves maſters of it afterwards ; and in proceſs of 
time it has been converted into a kind of republican 
government, at the head of which is a general called 
the Dey, who is choſen by the militia. 

F —2 on you meet with Tunis, the antient abode 
of the Carthaginians. Vou have ſeen that Charles V. 
gave a king to this ſtate, and rendered it tributar 
to Spain * ; that his ſon don john of Auſtria took it 
again from the Moors with equal glory; and that af- 
terwards Selim II. by his admiral reduced it once more 
to the Turkiſh dominion, and exterminated all the 
Chriſtians, three years after the famous battle of Le- 

to, by which don John and the Venetians gained 

much glory and fo little profit. This province was 

paint . changed into the ſame kind of government 
with that of Tripoli. | | 

Algiers, which bounds the Turkiſh empire in Africa 
is the antient Mauritania, ſo famous for its kings Juba, 
Maſſiniſſa, and Syphax. It is with difficulty that we 
can now perceive the ruins of Cirte, its capital city, 
any more than thoſe of Carthage, Memphis, or even of 
Alexandria, which is no longer in the fame place 
where it was built by Alexander. This kingdom of 
the great Juba was become fo inconfiderable, that 
Cheredin Barbaroſſa preferred the title of the grand 
ſignior's admiral to that of king of Algiers, and ceded 
this province to Sofyman + ; fince which time, till the 

See Chap. cv. 
+ Cheridden, or rather Heyradin Barbaroſſa, being apprebenfive 
„ thought it convenient to put — 


of freſh invaſions from Spai 
kingloes under the procetticu; of the grand Ggnior, ata 
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beginning of the ſeventeenth century, Algiers was go- 
verned by baſhaws ſent thither from the Ottoman Porte. 
But at length the ſame form of government, which had 
been eſtabliſhed at Tripoli and Tunis, took place at 
Algiers, now become a retreat for corſairs. 

Conſtantinople was always looked upon as the ca- 
pital of all theſe ſtates, and indeed ſhe ſeems formed 
by her fituation to command them all. She has Afia 
in her front, and Europe behind her ; her port, which 
is as ſecure as it is capacious, commands the entrance 
of the Black Sea to the caſtward, and of the Mediter- 
ranean to the weſtward, Rome, which 1s far in- 
ferior in point of ſituation, being placed in a bar- 
ren foil, and in a corner of Italy where nature has 
formed no one convenient harbour, ſeemed much leſs 
proper to be the miſtreſs of nations ; and yet ſhe be- 


 af- came the capital of an empire of thrice the extent of 
LOre that of the Turks : the reaſon is, that the Romans ex- 

the ceeded all other nations in mil diſcipline ; whereas. 
E the Turks, after they conquered on!tantinople, found 
ne 


almoſt all the reſt of Europe as well acquainted with 
the art of war, and better diſciplined than themſelves. 


CHAP. CXXXIV. 


Of the Kingdom of Fez and Morocco, 


HE grand ſignior's protection does not extend ſo 

far as the empire of Morocco, which is a vaſt 
ountry, including part of Mauritania Tingitana. 
D 2 Tangiers 


im viceroy, and ſent him a reinforcement of Turkiſh Ianiſſaries, 
n the year 1519. When he ſailed up the Levant as captain pacha, 
xr Turkiſh admiral, he left the adminiftration of Algiers to Hafſan 
\ ga Sardo, whom he had taken in his infancy from the iſland of 
ME -<inia, cauſed to be caftrated, and educated under his own eye. 
his Haſſan ſucceeded him as viceroy of Alziers, and reigned with 
reat reputation for juſtice and humanity. At his deceaſe the coun- 
| al and militia of Algiers, without waiting for orders from the 
orte, unanimouſly erected for their dey a Turkiſh officer, called 
agi, 
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Tangiers was the capital of «he Roman colony in this 
part. From this country came thoſe Moors who at- 
terwards conquered Spain. It was conquered itſelf by 
the Portugueſe towards the end of the ſifteenth century, 
by whom it was in latter times beſtowed on Charles II. 
of England, in dowry with an infanta of Portugal. 
This monarch afterwards ceded it to the kings of Mo- 
rocco. Few cities have experienced more revolutions 
than Tangiers. 

The empire of Morocco is peopled by the ancient 
Moors, by a few Arabian Bedouins, who followed 
the caliphs in their conqueſts, and who ſtill liue under 
tents like their anceſtors; by the Jews, who were driven 
out of Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella; and by blacks, 
who dwell on the other ſide of mount Atlas. In all 
the houſes and the armies throughout this empire you 
ſee a mixture of whites, blacks, and a mongrel breed. 
Theſe people have in all times carried on a trade with 
thoſe of Guinea. They travelled over the deſerts to 
thoſe coaſts whither the Portugueſe went by ſea. They 
never knew the ſea otherwiſe than as the element of 

yrates. In ſhort, all the vaſt coaſt of Africa, from 
Pamictta to mount Atlas, was become altogether bar- 
barous ; while ſeveral of our northern nations, who 
were formerly more barbarous than they, acquired the 
politeneſs of ancient Greece and Rome. , 


CHAP. CXXXV. 


Of Partie II. King of Searn. 


FTER the reign of Charles V. four great poten- 
tates held the balance of r between the 
other Euro ſtates of Chriſtendom, Spain, by the 
riches of the new world ; France by her own power, 
and in virtue of her fituation, which prevented the 
vaſt dominions of Philip II. from communicating 
with each other; Germany, by the number of is 
princes, which, though always at variance among 
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themſelves, were always united for the defence of their 
! ; and England, after the death of Mary, 
ſolely by the conduct of its queen Elizabeth ; for as 
a kingdom it was very inconfiderable, fince Scotland 
was ſo far from making a joint body with it; that it 
was its enemy, and Ireland was only an expenſive ho- 
nour. x 

The kingdoms of the North had not yet entered 
into the — ſyttem of Europe, and Italy could 
not be a weighty er. Philip II. ſecmed to have 
this ſtate under E command. Philibert duke of 
Savoy, who was governor of the Netherlands, was 
wholly at his devotion. Charles Emanuel, the fon of 
this Philibert, and ſon-in-law to Philip II. was equally 
dependent on him. The dachy of Milan, and the 
two Sicilies, of which he was in poſſeſtion, together 
with the immenſe treaſures which flowed in upon him 
from his acquiſitions in the new hemiſphere, made the 
reſt of the Italian ftates tremble for their liberties. In 
ſhort, Philip II. acted the chief part in the theatre of 
Europe, though not the moſt approved. Many lefs 
owerful princes, who were 3 with him, 

ve left a much greater name behind them, as Eliza- 
beth and Henry IV. eſpecially the latter. His gene- 
rals and his enemies were more eſtcemed than himſelf. 
The names of Alexander Farneſe, and of the princes 
of Orange, are infinitely ſuperior to his. Poſterity 
makes a great difference CER power and glory. . 

To form a thorough knowledge of the times of 
Philip It we muſt in the firſt place make ourſelves 
acquainted with his character, which was partly the 
cauſe of all the great events of the age he lived in, and 
which is only to be diſcovered by Fits without rely- 
ing upon the pens of cotemporary writers, which were 
for the moſt part guided either by flattery or hatred. 
As for the far-fetched defſ-riptions which ſome of our 
modern hiſtorians give cf the perſonages of antiquity, 
they are fit only for romances. 

Thoſe, who have compared Philip II. with Tiberius, 
moſt certainly never ſaw either the one or the other. 
In the firſt place, when Tiberius commanded the Ro- 


3 man 
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man legions, and ſent them forth to battle, he was al- 
ways himſelf at their head; but Philip was in a chapel 
between two Franciſcan friars, at the time that the 
prince of Savoy and count Egmont, whom he after- 
wards executed upon a ſcaffold, gained the famous 
battle of St. Quintin * for him. Tiberius was neither 
an hypocrite nor an enthuſiaſt. Philip frequently em- 
b the crucifix while he was giving orders for a 
murder, Neither did the Roman and the Spaniard 
reſemble each other in their debaucheries ; nay, that 
very diſhmulation, by which both of them were ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed, appears to have been different in the 
one and the other. That of Tiberius ſeems to have 
been more crafty, that of Philip more reſerved. We 
ſhall make a diſtinction between ſpeaking in order to 
deceive, and being ſilent in order to be impenetrable, 
Both of them ſeemed to have had a calm and deliberate 
cruelty; but how many princes and men in public 
ſtations have deſerved the ſame reproach ? 

| To form a juſt = of Philip, let us aſk ourſelves 
what kind of Ling e muſt be who, while he affected 


an outſide of piety, was publicly reproached 12 


liam prince of Orange in his manifeſto with having 
been privately married to Donna Iſabella Oſorio, at 
the time that he eſpouſed his firſt wife Mary of Portu- 

He is accuſed by the ſame prince of Orange in 
the face of all Europe wich having murdered his 
own fon, and poifoned his third wife Iſabella of 
France +, and with having obliged the prince of 
Aſcoli to marry a woman whom he hiniſelf had got 

wit 


* The duke cf Savoy and count Egmont were joined by a ſtrong 
rein forcement of Engliſh troops, under the command of the earl of 
Pembroke ; and thus reinforced undertook the ſiege of St. Quintin, 
in Picardy. The French army advanced to the relief uf the place, 
a battle enſued, and the French were entirely routed, 

+ VW:ih reſpe& to the death of the prince Don Carlos, who had 
been engaged in ſtate intrigues, and actually laid a ſche ne for leav- 
ing the kingdom, fee cur note on chap. Ixvii. As for the queen 
iiabeila, ſhe died of a miſcarriage in the year 1568, and her death 
gave 3:ſe to fore unfavourable ſuſpicions, when it was known 
that Philip had already entered into a negociation for eſpouſing the 
archducheſs Anne of Auſtria. 
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with child. We ſhould not depend upon the teſtimony 


of an enemy; but then this enemy was a prince ge- 
nerally eſteemed in Europe. He ſent a copy of a ma- 
nifeſto, containing theſe acguſitions, to every court. 
Was it pride or conſciouſneſs of the truth which 

revented Philip from making a reply ? Could he 
poſſibly deſpiſe this dreadiul manifeſto of William, 
as one deſpiſes the nameleſs libels of obſcure vaga- 
bonds, which even- private perſons diſdain to anſwer, 
and which Lewis XLV. always ſuffered to paſs unheed- 
ed? To theſe accuſations let us add, his too well au- 
thenticated amours with the wife of his favourite Ruy 
Gomez, the murder of Eſcoveds *, and the perſecuti- 
on of Antonio Perez, who had aſſaſſinated him by his 


order: let us remember at the ſame time, that this was 


D 4 the 


„ Juan d"Eſcovedo, ſecretary to Don John of Auftria, was 
aſſa ſſinated ia the ftreet by the expreſs direction of the ſecretary 
Antonio Perez, who told the perſons employed in this villanous 
adventure, that it was for the king's ſervice. Eſcovedo was ſuppoſ- 
ed to have put Don John upon a ſcheme for eſpouſing. Elizabeth, 
queen of England. In the courſe of the ſame year, Don John 
himſelf died, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. That the ſecretary 
Perez was perſecuted, is certainly true: he was arreſted and impri- 
ſoned, not only tor the murder of Eſcovedo, but likewiſe for having 
communicated ſome ſecrets of ſtate to the princeſs of Eboli. He 
firſt uaderwent a ſentence of fine and impriſonment, then he was 
tortured into a confeſſion, eſcaped, was retaken, delivered as a he- 
retic to the inquifition, reſcued by the people of Arragon, and at 
length made his eſcape into Bearn, Anna de Mendoza y la Cerda, 
princeſs of Eboli, a lady of exquiſite beauty and rare accompliſhments 
was ſaid to have been at the ſame time miſtreſs to Philip II. and 
paramour to his ſecretary Antonio Perez: the one ſhe cultivated 
for his power, the other ſhe loved for his per on. Nevertheleſs, it 
does not appear that Philip was ever jealous of this rival, or that 
he had any reſentment againſt his ecretary on any account whatſo- 
ever. On the contrary, Don Balthazar de Zuniga, in the memorial 
which he compoſed for the information of his nephew, the Conde 
de Olivarez, expressly favs, that Perez was the faithful ſervant 
of the king; and that, though diſgraced, tortured, exiled, and in the 
midſt of his majeſty's enemies, he had never been induced either by 
by threats or promiſes to betray his natural ſovereign, This, 
though a very honourable teſtimony for Perez, is the greateſt reproach 
that could be uttercd againſt his ungrateful maſter, who left ſuch a 
faithful ſervant to lan zuiſn in exile, and ſtruggle with all the incon- 
veniencies of indigence. 
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the man who talked of nothing but his zeal for reli- 

gion, and who ſacrificed every thing to this zeal. 
Let us oppoſe to theſe actions, his careful attention 
to the adminiſtration of juſtice throughout his king- 
dom, an attention which coſt no more than the trouble 
of willing, and ſtrengthens the authority of the prince; 
bis readineſs in the cabinet, his ſtrict application to 
public buſineſs, his perpetual watchfulneis over the 
conduct of his miniſters, ever attended with diſtruſt ; 
the attention with which he examined into every thing 
himſelf, fo far as a king poſhbly could ; his conftant 
endeavours to foment diviſions among his neighbours, 
and to preſerve the peace of Spain; his minute obſer- 
vaticns of all that paſt in one half of the globe, from 
Mexico to the extremity of Sicily ; and that auſtere 
compoſure of countenance which neither difappoint- 
ments in politics, nor the tumult of the paſſions could 
ever ruffle, and we may then form ſome idea of the 
character of Philip II. 
Butwe muft now ſee what aſcendency he had in Eu- 
rope. He was maſter of Spain, of the duchy of Milan, 
IC two Sicilies, and of all the Netherlands. His 
ports were filled with ſhips: and his father had left 
him the beſt diſciplined and moſt valiant troops in 
Europe, all commanded by perſons who had been the 
companions of his victories, His ſecond wife, Mary 
queen of England, wholly governed by his inſinuati- 
ons, had condemned all her proteſtant ſubjects to the 
flames, and declared war againft France only upen a 
letter from him. He might therefore reckon Eng- 
land as a kingdom of which he was the maſter. The 
ample harveſts of gold and ſilver which were ſent him 
from the new world made him a more powerful prince 
than his father, Charles V. who had only enjoyed the 

firit fruits of them. | 

Italy 


* It is very well Know, and all the Engliſh hiſtorians allow, 
that Philip was no otherwiſe concerned 1n thoſe executions, than 
in ciiTuading the queen trom ſuch unpopular acts, and interceding 
tor ſorne of the unhappy victims. V. hat is ſtill more remarkable, 
in te micft of theſe cruelties his chaplain publicly preached be- 
fore him againſt perſecution for conſcience fake, 
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Italy trembled for her liberty, which determined 


pope Paul IV. whoſe name was Caraffa, and who was 
s native of Spain, to ſide with France, as his prede- 
ceſſor Clement VII. kad done. He was defirevs, like 
all the other popes who had gone before him, to ſettle 
a balance which their lands were too weak to hold; 
and accordingly propoſed to Henry II. to give Naples 
and Sicily to one of the children of France. 
It had always been the ambition of the Valois fa- 
mily to ſubdue the duchy of Milan and the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies. The pope had thoughts of raiſng 
an army, and defired Henry Fl. to let him have the fa- 
mous Francis duke of Guiſe to command it; but moit 
of the cardinals were in Philip's pay. Pope Paul was 
ill obeyed, he had but few troops, which ſerved only to 
expoſe Rome to be taken and facked by the duke of 
Alva, Philip's general, as it had not long before been 
by Cha les V. The duke of Guife arrives, marches 
through Piedmont, where the French were ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Turin, and draws near to Rome with a icw 
men at arms; but no fooner had he reached A 
that city when ke heard that the French had 3 
lot the fatal battle of St. Quintin in bi- 757 
cardy. | 
Mary of England had furniſhed her huſband Philip 
with eight thouſand Engliſh forces againit the French. 
Fhilip came to London to ſee theſe troops embark, but 
not to head them himſelf. This army, joined with 
the flower of the Spaniſh troops, commanded by the 
duke of Savoy, Philibert Emanuel, one of the greateft 
generals of his age, gained fo complete a victory over 
the French army at St. Quintin, that hardly any of 
their infantry was left, the whole being either killed 
or taken; the victors loſt only eighty men: the con- 
ftable de Montmorency and almoſt all the general offi- 
cers were taken priſoners: the duke of Anguien was 
mortally wounded, the flower of the nobility deſtroyed, 
and all France plunged in mourning and conſternation. 
The defeats of Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, had 
not been more fatal, and yet France, ſo often on the 
brink of ruin, ftill roſe ſuperior to its dillreſſes. 
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All the ſchemes of Henry II. upon Italy were now 
vaniſhed; the duke of Guiſe was called home. In 
the mean time the victorious duke of Savoy took St. 
Quintin, and he might have marched to the gates of 
Paris, which Henry was now fortifying in the utmoſt 
haſte, and conſequently very deficiently. But Philip 
contented himſelf with paying a viſit to his victorious 
camp, and proved by his e that great events de- 
pend frequently upon the characters of men. His 
character was to ſet little account by courage, and give 
all to politics. He ſuffered his enemy to recover breath, 
in hopes of gaining more advantage from a peace, the 
terms of which were in his power to dictate, than by 
- thoſe victories in which he could have no ſhare him- 
ſelf. He allowed the duke of Guile time to return 
home to aſſemble an army, and put the kingdom in a 
poſture of defence. 

At that time it ſeemed as if kings did not think 
themſelves made to do their own buſineſs. Henry II. 
appointed the duke of Guiſe viceroy of France, under 
the title of Heutenant general of the kingdom ; in 
which ftation he had precedence of the conſtable. 

The taking of Calais and the adjacent country in 
the depth of winter, and in the midſt of the genera] 
conſternation with which the defeat of St. Quintin had 
overwhelmed France, and the driving the Engliſh from 
the poſſeſſion of that important fortreſs which they had 
kept for above two hundred and thirteen years, was 
an action which aſtoniſhed all Europe, and raiſed the 
reputation of the duke of Guiſe above that of all the 

nerals of his time. This conqueſt was more 22 
and profitable than difficult. Queen Mary had left . 
but a weak garrifon in Calais, and her fleet arrived 


only to ſee ſtandards of France planted on the 
walls. 


* Philip, who had by this time quitted England, ſent intimation 
to Mary, that the court of France had projected a ſcheme againſt 
Calais ; and offered to ſupply her with troops for its defence; but 
Mary's council conſidered this propofal as an expedient of Philip to 
get poſſeſſion of Calais. They not only declined his offer, but alſo 
neglected to put the place in a poſture of defence, notwithſtanding 
the repeated ſolicitations of lord Wentworth the governor, 
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walls. This loſs, which was chiefly owing to her mi- 
niſtry, completed the averſion which the Engliſh had 
entertained to Mary. 

Bat while the duke of Guiſe thus revived the droop- 
ing ſpirits of the French by the taking of Calais, and 
afterwards of Thionville, Philip's army gained ano- 
ther conſiderable victory over marſhal de 'Termes, 
near Gravelines, under the command of count Egmont; 
that very count Egmont whom Philip afterwards 
cauſed to be beheaded, for defending the rights and 
liberties of his country. 

The loſs of ſo many pitched battles ſuſtaĩned by the 
French, while at the ſame time they took ſuch a num- 
ber of towns by aſſault, aftords reaſon to believe that 
this nation was then, as in the time of Julius Cæſar, 
formed rather for impetuous attacks, than that regu- 
lar diſcipline, and art of qu bop which frequently 
: determine the victory in the open field. 

- Philip made no greater advantage as a ſoldier of the 
victory of Gravelines, than he had done of that of St. 
Quintin ; but he made the "4 ace of _ 
Chatezu-Cambreſis, by which, for the town 1559 
of St. Quintin, and the two villages of Ham and 
Chatelet, which he reſtored to the French, he got the 

rong-holds of Thionville, Marienbourg, Montmidi, 

Hedin, and the county of Charolois in full ſovereignty. 
He made them deftroy Terouane and Ivoi, obliged 
them to reſtore Bouillon to the biſhop of Liege, Mont- 
ferrat to the duke of Mantua, Corſica to the Ge- 
noeſe, Savoy, Piedmont and Brefſe to the duke of 
Savoy, and reſerved a power to himſelf of keeping 
troops in Verceil and Aſti, until the pretended claims. 
of France uponPiedmont ſhould be adjuſted, and Henry 
ſhould have evacuated the towns of Turin, Pignerol, 
Quiers, and Chivas, 

As to Calais and the adjacent country, Philip gave 
himſelf very little concern about them. His wife, 
Mary of England, was lately dead ; and Elizabeth 
had ſucceeded to the throne. Nevertheleſs, the French 
king obliged himſelf to reſtore Calais in eight years, 
and to pay eight hundred thouſand gold crowns, in 
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caſe it was not given up at the end of this term. It 
was at the ſame time ſpecified in the moſt expreſs 
terms, that, whether the eight hundred thouſand crowns 
were * or not, Henry and his ſucceſſors ſhould fill 
be obliged to reſtore Calais “. 

This peace has always been conſidered as the moſt 
glorious action of Philip's reign. Father Daniel at- 
tempts in vain to find out certain advantages in it for 
the French, by pretending that Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, were preſerved by this peace. They were never 
thought of in this Treaty of Chateau-Cambrefis. 
Philip never paid the leaft attention to the concerns of 
Germany, and very little regarded thoſe of his uncle 
Ferdinand, whoſe refufal to abdicate the empire in his 
favour he could never forgive +. If therefore France 
gained any thing by this treaty, it was by _ en- 
tirely diſcouraged from any farther deſigns of con- 

nering Milan and Naples. With 5 to Calais, 
— never reſtored this key of the kingdom to her 
ancient enemies, nor yet paid the eight hundred thou- 
ſand gold crowns. 

This war, like ſo many others, ended at laſt in a 
marriage. Philip eſpouſed for this third wife the 
princeſs Iſabella, daughter of Henry II. who had been 
promiſed to Don Carlos ; and this unhappy match is 
ſaid to have occaſioned the untimely fate of Don Car- 
los and the princeſs. , 

Philip, after theſe glorious beginnings, returned to 
Spain in triumph, without having once drawn his 
ſword. Every thing ſeemed to favour his greatneſs : 
he had obliged po Paul IV. to ſue to him for peace, 
which he granted. Henry II. his father-in-law and 
natural enemy, had lately been killed at a tournament, 
and had left his kingdom full of factions, and governed 
by foreigners under an infant king. Philip, without 
ſtirring out ot his cabinet, was the moſt formidable and 
— prince in Europe, He had but one thing to 


apprehend, 
® Neither Mezcrai nor Daniel have given a faithful account of 
7 Sce Chap. Cv. 
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apprehead, which was, that the proteſtant religion 
ſhould infinuate itſelf into ſome of his dominions, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Low Countries borderiag upon 
Germany, where Philip did not —_ with tae title 
of king, but only with that of duke, count, marquis, 
and private nobleman ; and where the fundamental 
laws of the country preſcribed bounds to the royal 
authority. 

The grand principle of Philip's politics was to have 
the papal fee under his own management, by ſhewirg 
it all the poſſible marks of outwatd reſpect, and every 
where exterminating the proteſtant-, There were a 
very few of theſe people in Spain. However, he made 
a folemn vow before a crucihx to deſtroy them all; a 
vow which he fully accompliſhed through the hearty 
aſſiſtance given him by the inquiſition. All who were 
ſuſpected of being proteſtants were burnt in a flow fire 
at Valladolid, and Philip himſelf beheld their tor- 
ments from his palace windows, and heard their cries 
without the leaſt remorſe. The archbiſhop of Toledo, 
and father Conſtantine Pontius, chaplain and con- 
feſſor to Charles V. were both ſhut up in the dungeons 
of the inquiſition, and Pontius was burnt in effigy 
after his death, as we have already remarked. 

Philip having been informed that there were cer- 
tain heretics inhabiting a valley of Piedmont, in the 
neighbourhocd of the duchy of Milan, gave orders to 
the governor of that ſtare to ſend a body of troops thi - 
ther, and wrote this ſhort letter to him in his own 
hand-: To the gibbet with them all.” Havin 
heard likewiſe that this new opinion had Wade! 
itſelf into ſome places of Calabria, he gave orders to 
put all the ſectaries to the ſword, except fixty, of which 
number one half was to be hanged, and the other burnt 
alive. This order was obeyed with a crue! punctuality. 

But theſe exceflive cruelties, and the abuſe of his 
authority, at length weakened his immenſe - 
for, had he kept any meaſures with his Flemiſh ſub- 
jets, he would never have had the mortification of 
ſeeing the republic of the ſeven United Provinces form- 
ed wholly by his perſecutions. He would have gy 
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the prodigious ſums which this revolution colt him; 
and when afterwards all Portugal, together with its 
acquiſitions in Africa and India, were added to 
his vaſt dominions, - and France diſtracted by its 
civil wars 'was on the point of receiving laws from 
him, and taking his daughter for its queen; he might 
have compaſſed the moſt noble deſigns, had he not 
been prevented by the fatal war which his rigorous 
adminiſtration kindled in the Netherlands. 


CHAP. CXXXVL 


Of the Foundation of the Republic of the UNITE 


PrRoviNnCES. 


F we conſult the ſeveral accounts of the foundation 
of this ſtate, which was before in a manner un- 
known, and in a ſhort ſpace of time became fo formi- 
dable, we ſhall find that it was formed without deſign, 
and againſt all the rules of probability. The — 
tion began in the fine and large inland provinces of 
Brabant and Flanders, which were the only ones, 
however, that remained in ſubjection; while a little 
corner of the world, almoſt buried under water, and 
which ſubfiſted only by its herring fiſhery, became a 
formidable power, made head againſt Philip II. ftript 
his ſucceſſors of almoſt all their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 
Indies, and in the end became the protectors of them. 
It cannot be denied that Philip II. was himſelf the 
cauſe of theſe people making fo great a figure, which 
they themſelves certainly never thought of doing ; and 
that all their greatneſs was entirely owing to this mo- 

narch's cruelty and deſpotiſm. 8 
It is neceſſary to conſider, iſt, that every nation is 
not governed on the ſame plan. 2d, That the Low 
Countries were an aſſemblage of ſeveral lcrdſhips, 
which all belonged to Philip II. under different titles; 
that each of theſe had its particular laws and cuſtoms. 
za, That in Frieſland, and in the country of Gro- 
ningen, a tribute of fixty thouſand crowns was . 
| k t 
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that was due to the lord. 4th, That no taxes could, be 
laid on any of the cities. 5th, That no emplyyments 
were to be beſtowed upon any but the natives; nor 
were any foreign troops to be kept in pay. 6th, and 
laſtly, That no alterations could be made in the con- 
ſtitution, without the conſent of the three orders of the 
ſtate. It was declared by the antient conſtitutions of 
Brabant, That if the ſovereign by violence or arti- 
fice ſhould go about to infringe the privileges, the 
eſtates ſhould be wholly abfolved from their oath of 
allegiance, and at full liberty to act in tuch manner az 
to them ſhould ſeem moſt convenient.” This had for 
a long time been the prevailing form of government in 
the greateſt part of Europe; no law was carried into 
execution, nor any monies raiſed, without the ſanction 
of the aſſembly ot the eſtates. A governor of the pro- 
vince preſided at theſe aſſemblies, in the prince's name, 
which governor was called [tadt-holder, that is, the 
holder of the ſtates throughout all the German Ne- 
therlands. 

Philip II. in 1559s gave the government of the 
provinees of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and 
Utrecht, to William of Naſſau, prince of Orange. 
It is to be obſerved, that this title of prince did not 
ſignify prince of the empire. The principality of the 
city of Orange, which had fallen to his family from 
the houſe of Chalons by a donation, had been an an- 
cient fief of the kingdom of Arles now become inde- 
pendent. William derived a more illuſtrious rank 
from the Imperial houſe, of which he was deſcended ; 
but although this houſe, which was as ancient as that of 
Auſtria, had given an emperor to Germany, it was not 
included in the rank of princes of the Empire. The 
title of prince, which did not begin to be uſed till the 
reign of Frederic II. was only taken by the greater 
feudal lords. The imperial blood conferred no right 
nor honours, and the ſon of an emperor, not polled 
of lands, was only emperor, if elected; and if he did 
not ſucceed his father on the throne, he was no more 
than à private gentleman. William of Naſſau was a 
count of the empire, as Philip II. was count of n, 

an 
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and lord of Malines ; but he was ſtill ſabjeR to Philip | 


in quality of ftadt-holder. 


Philip wanted to be abſolute ſovereign in the Io 
Countries, as he was in Spain. He was a man, and 
ſim conceive ſuch a detign ; 

thoſe in power are always deſirous of removing all 
obſtacles which limit them in the exercile of that power. 
But Philip had yet another advantage in view, by 
making himſelf abſolute in a rich and large country, 
that bordered ſo cloſely upon France. He might in 
this caſe have been able at leaſt to have diſmembered 
that 4 2 for ever. And this was the more pro- 


that was ſufficient to make 


bable, ſince, after loſing ſeven provinces, and bein 


frequently very much cramped in the others, he was . 
ſtill on the pou of ſubduing it, without ever having 


ead of an army himſelf. 


been at the 


He attempted then to abrogate all the laws, to im- 
6 ſe arbitrary taxes, to create new biſhops, and 
1595 toeftabliſh the office of inquiſition, which he had 
never been able to introduce in Naples or Milan. The 
Flemith are naturally good ſubjects, but bad ſlaves. 
The fear of the inquiſition alone made more proteſt- 


ants than zul the writings of Calvin, among a peo- 
ple whoſe natural diſpoſition inclined them neither to 


novelty nor inſurre&ions. The principal lords of 


Bruſſels were the firſt who joined together to make a re- 


338 of their rights to the governante of the 
etherlands, Margaret of Parma, the natural daugh- 
ter of Charles V. The court of Madrid called their 
meeting a conſpiracy; but in the Low Countries it 
was deemed a legal act. It is certain that the confede- 
rates were not rebels, fince they ſent the count de 
Berg, and Montigni lord of Montmorency; to Spain, 
to lay their complaints before the king. They deſired 
that cardinal de Granville, the prime miniſter, whoſe | 
intrigues they dreaded, might be baniſhed. The 


court ſent the duke of Alva againft them, with a 


body of Spaniſh and Italian troops, and with orders 


to make as much uſe of executioners as ſoldiers. What 
is in other places the moſt ſpeedy method of ſtifling a 


civil war, was here the very occaſion of raiſin one. 


illiam 
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William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſurnamed the 
Silent, was almoſt the only one who thought of taking 
up arms; the reſt of his countrymen entertained no 
thoughts but thoſe of ſubmiſſion. 

There are certain proud and gloomy minds poſſeſſed 
of the moſt ſedate — ſtubborn intrepidity, which diffi- 
culties only ſerve to irritate. Such was the character of 
William the Silent, and after him of his great —— 
the prince of Orange, king of England. illiam 
the Silent had neither money nor troops ſufficient to 
oppoſe to ſo powerful a monarch as Philip II. But 
perſecution furniſhed him with both. The office of 
inquiſition, newly ſetup at Bruſſels, had driven the peo- 
ple to deſperation. The counts of Egmont and Horn, 
and eighteen other gentlemen, had their heads ſtruck 
off, and their blood was the firſt cement of the republic 
of the United Provinces. 

The prince of Orange, who had retired into Ger- 
many, after having been condemned to loſe his head, 
could not hope to arm any but proteſtants in his cauſe ; 
and to do this it was nece that he ſhould be a 
proteſtant himſelf. Calviniſm was the reigning reli- 

ion of the maritime provinces of the Netherlands, and 
illiam was born a Lutheran. Charles V. who had 
an affection for him, had made him a catholic ; ne- 
ceſſity now made him a Calviniſt; for the prinees, 
who have eſtabliſhed, protected, or changed religions, 
have very rarely had any of their own. It was with 
2 difficulty that William could raiſe an army; his 
ands in Germany were of little value, and the county 
of Naſſau belonged to one of his brothers; but by the 
intereſt of his brothers and friends, his own merit, 
and liberal promiſes, he found himſelf at length ſup- 
plied with troops. Theſe he ſent into Frieſland, under 
the command of his brother count Lewis; his new 
raiſed army was cut off, but this did not diſcourage 
him: he raiſed another, compoſed of Germans and 

French, whom a religious enthuſiaſm and the ho 
of plunder engaged in his ſervice. Fortune {till con- 
tinued to frown on him, and not being able ro pene- 
trate into the Netherlands, he was reduced to ſerve 6 


. 
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the Huguenot armies in France. The ſeverities of | 


the Spaniſh court however furniſhed him with reſources. 


The tax of the tenth penny on the ſale of all perſonal ' 


eſtates, of the tweatieth penny on real eſtates, and the 
hundzeth on all eſtates in land, completely rouſed 
the reſentment of the Flemiſh. How came it that the 
maſter of Mexico and Peru was obliged to have re- 
courſe to ſuch exactions? and why did not Philip, 
like his father, go in perſon into that country, and 
put a top to cheſs troubles ? 

The prince of Orange at length enters Brabant with 

o 7 fmall army, and retreats afterwards into Zea- 

579 land and Holland. The city of Amiterdam, 
now ſo famous, was then an inconſiderable little town, 
and did not dare to declare openly for the prince of 
Orange; this city was at that time engaged in a new, 
and in appearance a mean trade, but which, however, 
laid the foundation of irs preſent greatneſs. The 
catching of herrings, and the art of ſalting them, do 
not appear very important objects in the hiſtory of the 
world; and yet by theſe was this once barren and 
deſpiſed country raiſed to a formidable pitch of power, 
Venice had not more noble beginnings. The greateſt 
empires were firſt raiſed from hamlets, and the mari- 
time powers from a few private vihing boats. 

The gore of Orange's whole dependence was 
upon a few pirates ; one of theſe ſurpriſed the Brille ; 
Fluſhing was brought to declare in his favour by a 
curate, At length the lates of Holland and Zealand 
aſſembled at Dordrecht, and the city of Amfterdam 
itſelf joĩned in his cauſe, and declared him ſtadtholder ; 
ſo that he now held that dignity from the people which 
he had before held of the king. After this they 
aboliſhed the Roman catholic religion, that their go- 
vernment might have nothing in common with that 
of the Spaniards. 

Theſe 
counted of a martial diſpoſition, became warriors in an 
inſtant. Never did two parties engage with more 
courage and fury, The Spaniards zt the fiege of 

Haerlem, 


people, who had not for a long time been ac- 1 
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Haerlem, having thrown the head of one of the pri- 
ſoners they had taken into the town, the be- k 
fieged threw them back the heads of eleven 573 
Spaniards, with this inſcription in writing, Ten 
heads for the payment of the tenth penny, and the 
eleventh for intereſt.” Haerlem afterwards yielded 
upon diſcretion, when the conquerors ordered all the 
magiſtrates, the miniſters, and above one thouſand 
fve hundred of the inhabitants of that city, to be 
hanged ; this was treating the Netherlands as they 
had done the new world. In ſhort, the pen falls from 
my hand when I confider how men have behaved to- 
wards men, 

The duke of Alva, whoſe inhumanities had loſt the 
king his maſter two provinces, was at length recalled. 
He is ſaid to have boaſted, on leaving the Nether- 
lands, that he had put eighteen thouſand perſons to 
death by the hands of executioners. The Res of 
war were continued with equal fury under the new 
| ghar the grand commander de Requeſens *, 

he prince of Orange's army was again defeat- 
ed, and his brother flain ; but his party was 1574 
ſtrengthened by the animoſity of the people, who, 


though _— a peaceable diſpoſition, having 


once paſſed the 
to ſtop. | 
The fiege and defence of Leyden was one of 
the ſtrongeſt inſtances of what may be effected 574 
by perſeverance and the love of liberty. The 75 
Dutch ventured on the very ſame expedient which 
they afterwards put in practice in the year 1672, 
when Lewis xIV. was at the gates of Amſterdam ; 
they opened the fluices, and let in the waters of the 
Iſſel, the Maeſe, and the ocean, which overflowed 
all the country, while a fleet of two hundred barks 
brought ſuccours up to the town, over the Spaniſh 
works. This progidy was equalled by another on 
the fide of the beſiegers, who were ſo bold as to 
| continue 


unds of temperance, knew not where 


This word fignifies the governor of thoſe knights of Malta 
which belong to a particular province or ſtate. 
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continue the exe: and to undertake to draw of this 
iſo 


inundation. ry dces not furniſh an inſtance of 
ſuch an expedient in the beſieged, nor of fo great ob- 
ſtinacy in beſiegers; but this obſtinacy did them no 
ſervice, and Leyden ftill continues to celebrate the day 
of its deliverance, Here we muſt not forget to ob- 
ſerve, that at this ſiege the inhabitants made uſe of 
pigeons to convey letters to the prince of Orange, a 
practice which is common in Afia. 

What then was the wiſe, and ſo much boaſted ad- 
miniſtration of Philip II. when we find that his own 
troops in Flanders mutinied for want of pay, and 
plundered the.city of Antwerp, and that all the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, without either conſulting 
him or his governor, made a treaty of peace with the 
rebels, publiſhed a general amneſty, releaſed priſon- 
ers, demoliſhed the Spaniſh fortifications, and gave 
orders to pull down the famous ſtatue of the duke of 
Alva, which his pride had raiſed to his cruelty, and 


which was then ſtanding in the citadel of Antwerp, of 


which Philip was maſter ? 
After the death of the r de Re- 
queſens, Philip. inſtead of endeavouring to reſtore 
in the Netherlands by his preſence, ſent his 
rother don John of Auſtria thither, a prince famous 
throughout all Europe for the glorious victory he 
—. over the Turks at Lepanto, and for his ambi- 
1 in attempting to get himſelf made king of 
unis. 

Philip did not love don John, he feared his - 
tation, and was jealous of his defigns. Nevertheleſs 
he made him, againſt his will, governor of the ne- 
therlands ; in hopes that he might be the means of 
bringing that people to their duty, who reſpected in 
this prince the blood and valour of Charles V. In this 
however he was deceived ; the prince of Orange was 
proclaimed 1 of Brabant, in the city of Bruſſels, 
as ſoon as don John had quirted it, after having been 
inſtalled governor gen of the Netherlands. But 
this honour, which they conferred on William, hindered 
the provinces of Brabant and Flanders from W 
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their liberty, as the Hollanders had done. There 
were too many great lords in thoſe provinces ; theſe 
were jealous of the prince of Orange, and this jea- 
louſy preſerved ten provinces to the crown of Spain. 
They invited the archduke Matthias to be their go- 
vernor- general, in conjunction with don John of Auſtria. 
It is hardly conceivable how an archduke of Auſtria, 
a near relation of Philip II. and acatholic, came to 
put himſelf at the head of a party almoſt entirely 
compoſed of proteſtants, againſt the chief of his houſe : 
but ambition knows no ties, and Philip was beloved 
neither by the emperor nor the empire. 

All was then diviſion and confuſion. The prince 
of Orange, appointed by the ſtates hieutenant-general 
to the archduke Matthias, neceſſarily became this 
prince's ſecret rival ; both of them were rivals to don 
John, and the ſtates diſtruſted all three. Another 
party, equally diſcontented with the ſtates and the three 
princes, completed the diſtractions of this wretched 
country. The ftates publiſhed an edi for li- 3 
berty of conſcience, but there was no longer 37 
any cure for the rage of factions. Don John, after 
gaining an uſeleſs battle at Gemblours, died 3 
in the midſt of theſe troubles, in the lower 57 


of his age. 

This fon of Charles V. was ſucceeded by a grand- 
ſon no leſs illuftrious ; this was Alexander Farneſe, 
duke of Parma, a deſcendant from Charles by the 
mother's fide, and from pope Paul III. by the father's, 
and the ſame who afterwards came into France to de- 
liver Paris and give battle to Henry the Great. Hiſ- 
= does not furniſh us with a more celebrated name, 
and yet this illuſtrious captain could not prevent the 
foundation of the ſeven united provinces, nor check 
the reſs of this republic, which roſe under his eyes. 
one 


ſeven provinces, which we now call by the 
eral name of Holland, were, . care of 
the prince of Orange, brought to form that 
union which at firſt appeared fo brittle, and Jan. 29, 
has fince proved ſo durable, and by which 579: 
ſeven ſtates, though always independent of 2 
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and always having different intereſts, to ſupport, have 
et been always as cloſely united in the great cauſe of 
iberty, as the bundle of arrows which form their arms, 
and 1s their trueſt emblem. Y 
This union of Utrecht, which was the foundation of 
the republic, was that of the ſtadtholderſhip likewiſe. 
William was declared chief of the ſeven united pro- 
vinces, under the title of captain, admiral-general, 
and ſtadtholder. The other ten provinces, which, 
together with Holland, might have formed the moſt 
werful republic in the world, did not join with the 
en ſmall united pn. Theſe latter were their 
own protectors, while Brabant, Flanders, and the 
reſt choſe a foreign prince to defend them. Archduke 
Matthias being now of no farther uſe, the ſtates-gene- 
ral diſmiſſed this ſon and brother of emperors, 
and who afterwards was emperor himſelf, with a ſmall 
nhon, and ſent for Francis duke of Anjou, and 
rother to Henry III. king of France, with whom they 
had been in treaty for a confiderable time. All theſe 
provinces were divided into four parties; that of 
archduke Matthias, which was ſo weak that it could 
not prevent his diſmiſſion; that of the duke of Anjou, 
which afterwards became ſo fatally powerful; that of the 
duke of Parma, which conſiſted only of ſome few of the 
reat lords and his own army, but which at length pre- 
ten inces to the crown of Spain; and that of 
William — Naſſau, which rent ſeven from it for ever. 
It was at this time that Philip, who ſtill continued 
inactive in Madrid, proſcribed the prince of Orange, 
and ſet a reward of twenty-five thouſand crowns upon 
his head. This method of commanding aſſaſſinations, 
unheard of fince the time of the Roman triumvirate, 
had been iſed in France inſt the admiral de 
Coligni, -in-law to this William, the price of 
whoſe blood was fixed at fifty thouſand crowns, though 
that of his ſon-in-law was rated at only half the price 
by Philip, who could afford to have paid a much 


How great were the 27 which ſtill continued 
reign at that time! The king of Spain, in his edict 
proſcription, acknowleges he had violated 4 
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oath he had taken to the Flemings, and ſays, that 
« The pope had granted him a diſpenſation from 
that oath.” Did he think that this reaſon would 
make a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of his catholic 
ſubjects? Perhaps it might ; but, on the other hand, 
how greatly muſt it exaſperate the proteſtants, and 
confirm them in their defection ? | 

William's reply to this edict is the moſt beautiful 
piece of the kind we have in hiſtory. From a ſubjeR, 
that he was before to Philip, he became his equal, 
from the inſtant of his being proſcribed. In his a 
logy we ſee a prince of an imperial houſe, not 
ancient, nor formerly leſs illuſtrious than that of Au- 
ſtria, and a ſtadtholder, who declares himſelf the ac- 
cuſer of the moſt powerful king in Europe, before the 
tribunal of every court, and of all mankind; and 
who ſhews himſelf far ſuperior to Philip, in that hav- 
ing it in his power to proſcribe him in his turn, he 
abhors ſuch revenge, and depends upon his ſword 
alone for his ſafety. 

Philip's power was atthis very time become more for- 
midable than it ever had been ; for he had made % 
himſelf maſter of Portugal without ſtirring out 
of his cabinet, and ſtill thought of reducing the united 
provinces, William had on one hand the attempts of 
aſſaſſins to dread, and on the other the power of a 
new maſter, in the duke of Anjou, who was arrived 
in the Netherlands, and had been acknowledged by 
the people as duke of Brabant and count of Flanders. 
He was ſoon defeated by the duke of Anjou, as he 
had been by the archduke Matthias. Thi g 
duke wanted to be abſolute ſovereign over a 1583 
country that had choſen him for its protector. From 
the earlieſt ages we have ſeen conſpiracies formed a- 
gainlt princes, but here a prince conſpired againſt the 
— 2 He attempted to ſurprize at once Antwerp, 

ruges, and the other towns he came to defend. Fif- 
teen hundred French were killed in the vain attempt to 
ſurpriſe Antwerp; he failed in his deſign upon 
the other places, and preſſed by Alexander Farneſe 
on one fide, and hated by the people on the other, he 
withdrew 
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withdrew into France, and left the prince of Oran 


and the duke of Parma to diſpute the Netherlands be- 
tween them, which ſoon became the moſt illuſtrious 
theatre of war in Europe, and a military ſchool, whi- 
ther the brave of all countries repaired, to ſerve their 
apprenticeſhip in the field. | 
At length Philip was revenged on the prince of 
Orange by the hands of aifaſhns. A Frenchman, *? 
cg; named Salcede, had laid a plot for his life. 
3 One Jaurigni +, a Spaniard, wounded him 
1684 wich a piſtol in Antwerp, and at length Bal- 
584 thazar Gerard, a native of Franche Comte, : 
murdered him in Delft, in the preſence of his princeſs, 
who thus beheld her ſecond huſband ſlain by the hands 
of an aſſaſſin, after having loſt her firſt, as well as her 
father the admiral, in the fatal maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. This murder of the prince of Orange was 
not committed for the fake of the reward of twenty- ? 


five thouſand crowns offered by Philip, but through a | 


religious enthuſiaſm. The Jeſuit Strada relates, that 
Gerard continued to declare in the midſt of his tor- 
ments, That he had been puſhed on to commit this 
act by a divine inftint,” He likewiſe ſays in expreſs Þ 
terms, That Jaurigni, before that, did not under- 
take the murder of rince of Orange, till he had 
purged his foul confeſion at the feet of the Domi- 3 
nican fathers, and ſtrengthened himſelf in his reſolves | 
partaking of the conſecrated bread,” This was 

the vice of the times, and had begun by the anabaptiſts. | 
A woman in Germany, during the of Munſter, 
took it into her head to imitate judith; ſhe left the 
city with a defign to lie with the biſhop, who was 
befieging the place, and to kill him in his bed. Pol- 
— Mere aſſaſſinated the duke of Guiſe on the ſame 
principles; and the finiſhing hand had been put to 
theſe horrors by the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
F | 
and | 


+ This affafſin was fervant to a banker, who was ſuſpected of 
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and Henry IV. of France, and formed the gun- 
powder plot in England. Examples of this kind, 
taken from ſcripture, and firſt publiſhed from the 
pulpits by the reformers or innovators, and afterwards 
too frequently by the catholics, made a deep impreſſi- 
on on weak and cruel minds, who thought they heard 
the voice of God commanding them to commit mur- 
der. Their blind and furious zeal did not let them 
comprehend, that when God commanded the ſhed- 
ding of blood in the Old Teſtament, theſe orders 
were never obeyed, but when he himſelf came from 
heaven, and with his own lips dictated his decrees 
againſt the lives of men, of which he is the abſolute 
maſter. | 

When William the filent was murdered, he was on 
the point of being declared count of Holland, The 
conditions of this new dignity had been already ſti- 
pulated by all the cities, except thoſz of Amſterdam 
and Gouda. By this we may perceive, that he had 
_— for himſelf at leaſt as much as for the re- 
public. | 

His ſon Maurice could not pretend to this princi- 
pality : but the ſeven united provinces declared him 


ſtadtholder, and he ſtrengthened the edifice of pub- 


lic liberty, which had been founded by his father. 
As a general he was altogether worthy to enter the 
liſts with Alexander Farneſe: and theſe two great 
men immortalized themſelves by their deeds on this 
confined theatre, where the ſcene of war attracted 
the eyes of all nations. Had the duke of Parma ac- 
quired no other reputation than that which he 8 
2 by the ſiege of Antwerp, he would have 1 
n deſervedly reckoned among the greateſt captains. 
The inhabitants of Antwerp deiended themſelves like 
the antient Tyrians, and Farneſe took Antwerp, as 
Alexander, whoſe name he bore, took the city of 
Tyre, by raiſing a dam on the deep and rapid river 
Scheld ; and thus — an example, which was 


afterwards followed by cardinal Richelieu at the ſieg 
of Rochelle. by 9 
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The new republic was obliged to implore the af. ? 
ſiſtance of Elizabeth of England, who ſent them four 2? 
thouſand men, under the command of the earl of 
Leiceſter. This was a ſufficient ſuccour at that time. 
Prince Maurice had for a while a ſuperior in the earl 
of Leiceſter, as his father had formerly in the duke 
of Anjou, and the archduke Matthias ; this noble- 
man aſſumed the title and rank of governor-general, 
which, however, was ſoon afterwards diſavowed by 
his miſtreſs. Maurice would never ſuffer an en- 
croachment upon his dignity of ftadtholder of the 
Seven United Provinces. Happy would it have been, 
had he never attempted to go further. 

During the whole courſe of this war, which laſted ſo 7? 


long, and with ſuch various ſucceſſes, Philip had never 


been able to recover the ſeven provinces, nor could his 
enemies deprive him of the others. The republic 
became every day ſo formidable by ſea, that ſhe was 
not a little inſtrumental in deſtroying Philip's famous 

feet, called the invincible armada. This people had 

for forty years reſembled the Lacedemonians, who 
always repulſed the great king. There were the ſame * 


manners, the ſame ſimplicity, and the ſame equality 7 
of conditions in Amſterdam, as at Sparta, and a 


reater degree of ſobriety, Theſe provinces ſtill re- 
mbled, in ſome things, the primitive of the 
world. Almoſt every Frieſlander, who has heard any ? 
thing, knows, that at that time the uſe of locks and 
keys were not known in Frieſland. They had no- 
thing more than the abſolute neceflaries of life, and 
theſe were not worth the locking up ; they were under 
no apprehenſion from their own countrymen, and 
they defended their flocks and harveſts againſt the 
enemy. 'The dwellings in all the maritime provinces 
were no more than huts, where neatneſs made all the 
magnificence. Never was there a people leſs acquaint- 
ed with delicacy. When Louiſa of Coligni went to 
the Hague to be married to prince William of Orange, 
an open poſt-waggon was ſent to meet her, in which 
ſhe made her entry ſeated on a plank. But, towards 
the latter end of Maurice's life, and in the ti me of = 1 
on | 
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fon Frederic Henry, the _— became an agreeable 
refidence, by the concourſe of princes, minitters of ſtate, 
and general officers, who reforted thither. Amſter- 
dam roſe by its trade alone, to be the moſt flouriſhing 
and opulent city on the globe, and the are peo- 
ple of the circumjacent villages were enriched by the 
quantity of excellent paſture grounds that are in its 
neighbourhood. 


CHAP. CXXXVIL 


Sequel of the reign of Px1t1y II. The Misfortunes 
of Don SzBasT1an, King of PorTuGaL. 


HE King of Spain ſeemed at that time able to 
cruſh the houſe of Naſſau, and the new formed 
republic beneath the weight of his power. He had 
indeed loſt the ſovereignty of Tunis in Africa, toge- 
ther with the port of Goletta, where Carthage for- 
merly ſtood : but a king of Fez and Morocco, nam- 
ed Muley-Mahommed, who then diſputed the king- 
dom with his uncle, had offered Philip to become his 
tributary in the year 1577, which offer Philip had 
refuſed, and this refuſ; gained him the crown of - 
Portugal. The African prince went and threw him- 
ſelf at the feet of don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, 
to implore his aſſiſtance. This young monarch, 
who was great grandſon to the — Emanuel, 
burnt with ardor to ſignalize himſelf, in a part of the 
world where his anceſtors had made ſo many con- 
queſts. What is very extraordinary, is, that Philip, 
who was Sebaſtian's uncle by the mother's fide, and 
was ſoon to have given him his daughter in marriage, 
refuſed to aſſiſt him on this 4 and that the 
prince of 2 who could hardly keep his footing 
in Flanders, furniſhed him with a body of troops. 
This circumſtance, though trifling in a general hiſ- 
tory, ſerves to ſhew the greatneſs of ſoul of the prince 
Orange, and that he was determined to raiſe enemies 
againit Philip in all parts of the world. | 
E 2 Don 
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Don Sebaſtian landed at Arzilla, in the kingdom 
of Fez, a town which had formerly been conquered 
by his anceſtors. He had with him near eight hun- 
dred veſſels, and an army of fifteen thouſand infantry, 
but not above a thouſand horſe. It is probable, on 
account of this inconſiderable number of cavalry, in 
proportion to that of the Moors, that hiſtorians have 
condemned his undertaking as raſh ; but what en- 
comiums would they have laviſhed upon him had he 
Ann a been ſucceſsful ! He was defeated, however, 

5 by the old king of Morocco, Malucco. In 

157% this battle there periſhed three kings, name- 
ly, the two kings of Morocco, the uncle and nephew, 
and don Sebaſtian himſelf: in ſhort, not a ſoul re- 
turned of the conquered army. And now, for the 
firſt time, a cardinal prieſt became a king ; this was 
don Henry, ſon to Emanuel, and great uncle to don 
Sebaſtian, who ſucceeded him, as the undoubted heir 
to the crown of Portugal. | 

Philip, however, 1mmediately made preparations 
to ſucceed Sebaſtian himſelf ; and, that every thing 
in this affair might be extraordinary, pope Gre- 
gory XIII. made himſelf one of the competitors, up- 
on pretence that the kingdom of Portugal belonged to 
the holy ſee, in default of heirs in a right line, be- 
cauſe, as he pretended, Alexander III. had formerly 
created count Alphonſo king of that country, who, 
thereupon, acknowledged Rimſelf a feudatory of 
Rome. This was a ftrange reaſon. Pope Gregory, 
however, whoſe name was Boncompagno, had formed 
the defign, or rather idle notion, of beſtowing this 
kingdom on his baſtard Boncompagno ; not being 
willing to diſmember the ecclefiaſtical Rate to provide 
for him, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had done. At 
firſt he entertained hopes of procuring the kingdom of 
Ireland, for this ſon, , wes on that Philip was foment- 
ing the troubles on that iſland, as Elizabeth did thoſe 
in the Netherlands. Ireland having, as well as other 
kingdoms, been given by the popes, would neceſ- 
ſarily revert to them, or their children, as ſoon as its 
ſovereign vas excommunicated. 'This ſcheme how- 

ever 
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ever did not ſucceed. The pope indeed obtained a 
few ſhips and troops from Philip, which, together 
with a body of Italians, under the pope's colours, 
made a deſcent upon Ireland ; but they were all cut 
off, and the Iriſh who were in th-ir intereſt wer? all 
hanged. Gregory XIII. then turned his views upon 
Portugal; but here he was oppoſed by Philip, who 
had a better right than himſelf, and was better able 
to ſupport that right. 

The old cardinal king lived juſt long enough to ſee 
juridically diſputed before him, who ſhould be 8 
his heir, and then died. Antonio, prior of 53? 
Crato, a knight of Malta, claimed the crown after the 
death of the prieſtly king, as being his uncle by the 
father's fide, whereas Philip was only his uncle by the 
mother's ſide. The prior was generally thought to be 
a baſtard, but he in that he was born in lawful 
wedlock. However, neither the prior nor the po 
ſucceeded. The family of Braganza, likewiſe, wks 
ſeemed to have a lawful claim to the ſucceſſion, were 
either ſo prudent or fearful at that time, as not to 
take advantage of it ; and an army of twenty thouſand 
men put it out of doubt that Philip was the only law- 
ful heir; in thoſe times this was more than a ſum̃cient 
force. The prior, who was unable to make any re- 
ſiſtance of himſelf, applied to the grand fignior for his 
aſſiſtance but in vain. In ſhort, there wanted nothing 
to complete the oddity of this affair, but to ſee the 

likewiſe applying to the 'Turks to make him king 
of Portugal. 

Philip, as I have obſerved before, never made war 
in perſon. He now ſubdued Portugal from his cloſet. 
He recalled the old duke of Alva, whom he had ba- 
niſhed two years before, after all his long ſervices, 
and once more let him looſe, like a blood hound that 
had been chained up from carnage ; and this bloody 
veteran finiſhed his career of ſlaughter, by twice de- 
feating the prior's little army, who was now abandon- 
ed by every one, and driven out to wander at a diſ- 

tance from his country. 
Philip then repaired to Liſbon, and was crowned 
king of Portugal, * he offered a reward 
3 br of 
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ot twenty thouſand ducats to whoever ſhould deliver 
up don Antonio. Proſcriptions were the cuſtomary 
arms made uſe of by this monarch. 
The prior of Crato at firſt took refuge in England, 
1:8, Vith a few companions of his misfortunes, 

5 who, deſtitute of every thing, and ruined like 
himſelf, ſtill continued ta ſerve him upon the knee. 
This cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed by the German em- 
perors, who ſucceeded the family of Charlemagne, 
and introduced afterwards in Spain, when Alphonſo X. 
king of Caſtile was elected emperor in the thirteenth 
century. It has likewiſe been adopted by the kings 
of England, which ſeems rather contradictory to the 
haughty freedom of that nation. The kings of France, 
ſatisfied with che exerciſe of real power, have always 
deſpiſed it. The kings of Poland were ſerved with 
this ſtate on particular days, and yet have not been 
the more abſolute. 

Elizabeth was in no condition to fight the prior's 
battles, She was an implacable enemy to Philip, 
though not a declared one, and uſed every expedient 
in her power to oppoſe him, and raiſe him up enemies 
in ſecret. But ſhe had no other method to maintain 
herſelf on the throne but by the affections of her peo- 
ple, which ſhe would have loſt by preſſing them for 
new ſubfidies ; ſhe therefore could not think of carry- 


2 war into _ | 
Antonio then applied to the court of France. 


Henry III. and his council were, at that time, upon 
the ſame footing of jealouſy and apprehenſion, with 
regard to Philip, as the queen of England. There 
was no open war between them ; but an old grudge, 
and a mutual inclination to do each other bad offices ; 
befides, Henry was continually 337 corp between the 
Huguenots, who had formed another ſtate within his, 
and Philip, who wanted to raiſe himſelf a party by 

_ tendering his dangerous aſſiſtance to the Catholics, 
Catharine of Medicis had ſome pretenſions upon 
Portugal, almoſt as chimerical as thoſe of the pope. 
Now don Antonio, by —_— theſe pretenſions, and 
promiſing a part of that kingdom, which he could 
not recover ſorhimſelf, or at leaſt a great part of the 
| Azores 
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Azores iſlands, where he had a conſiderable party, 
found means, through Catharine's int-reft, to procure 
powerful ſuccours. He was furniſhed with a fleet of 
fxty ſmall veſlels, and about fix thouſand men, the 
molt part of them Huguenots, whom the nation was 
glad to employ at a diſtance, and who were themſelves 
ſtill more picaſed at going to fight againſt the 
Spaniards, The French, eſpecially the Calviniſtical 
party, were at that time eager for every qpportunity of 

fighting. They followed the duke of Anjou in 
crouds, to ſertle him in Flanders; and embarked 
with the greateſt alacrity to fix Antonio on the throne 
of Portugal. 

In the beginning they made themſelves matters of 
one of the Azores iflands ; but the 2 _ ſoon 
appeared, greatly ſuperior to that of the French, 
ies ſhips, and the number 883 
of troops . there were fifty large —— accom- 
panied by twelve row-gallies. This was the firſt 
time that galleys had been ſeen upon the ocean, and 
it is ſarpriiing how they were 47 a thouſand 
leagues in rough ſeas. When Lewis a a long time 
afterwards ſent a fleet of gallies to fea, it was looked 
upon as a new undertaking, and the firſt of its kind, 
though it certainly was not; however, it was a more 
dangerous one than that of Philip II. becauſe the 
Britiſh ocean is much more ſtormy than the Atlantic. 
This was the firit naval fight which had happened 
in that part of the world. The Spaniards gained the 
victory, and made a very cruel uſe of it; for the 
marquis of Santo Cruz, 4 was general of Philip's 
fleet, cauſed almoſt all the priſoners to be put to death, 
under pretence that, war not being declared between 
France and Spain, he had a right to treat them as 
pirates. Don Antonio luckily ſaved himſelf by flight, 
and returned to France to be ſerved upon the knee, 
and to end his days in poverty and wretchedneſs. 

Philip now ſaw himielf maſter not only of Portugal, 
but likewiſe of all the fine ſettlements which that na- 
tion had made in the Indies. but though he extended 
his dominions to the farther ends of America and 
E 4 Ala, 
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— he could not ſubdue the little republic of Hol- 
An embaſſy of four kings, which ſoon aſterwards 
Ve arrived at his court from Japan, ſeemed to 
584 complete the fulneſs of that ſupreme power, 
which made him conſidered as the firſt monarch in 
Europe. The Chriſtian religion had made a great 
A in Japan, and the Spaniards had reaſon to 
atter themſelves with eſtabliſhing their dominion 
in that empire, as well as their religion. 

In Chriſtendom he had the pope to keep fair with, 
as lord paramount of his kin 4 of Naples. He 
had France to keep in continual diſtraction, which he 
ſucceeded in by means of the league, and the immenſe 
ſums he laviſhed; he had Holland to reduce, and 
commotions to raiſe in England. All theſe ſprings 
did he put in play at once, and ſoon afterwards it a 
peared by the equipment of his invincible armada, 
that his deſign was rather to make the conqueſt of 
England, than merely to diſturb its . 

deen Elizabeth certainly furniſhed him with ſuf- 
ficient reaſons for his conduct. She protected the 
confederate ſtates of the Netherlands with an high 
hand. Sir Francis Drake, at that time a private ad- 
venturer, had plundered ſeveral of the Spaniſh poſſeſ- 
fions in America, had paſſed the ſtreights of Magellan, 
and returned again to London in 1580, lo with 
booty, after having made the tour of the globe. Ano- 
ther pretence, yet more weighty than theſe, was the 
captivity of Mary Stewart, queen of Scotland, whom 
Elizabeth had detained a priſoner eighteen years 
againſt the law of nations. This princeſs had all the 
catholics of England in her intereſt ; and had an ap- 
parent right to the Engliſh crown ; a gt, which 
the derived from Henry Vil. by birth, the legitimacy 
of which could not be queſtioned hke that of Eliza- 
beth. Philip might alſo have proſecuted his own 
claim to the empty title of king of England ; and be- 
hides, by undertaking to deliver Mary from her con- 
finement he was certain of making the pope and all 

the cathohcs of Europe his friends. 
l CHAP. 
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Of the Invaſion deſigned againſt Encranod. Of the 
InvinciBLe ArMapa. Of the Power of 
Partie II. in France. Enquiry into the death 
of Don CaxLos, &c. 


ITH this view Philip fitted out that prodigious. 
fleet, which was to have been ſeconded in its. 
operations by another armament from. Flanders, and 
a general riſing of all the catholics in England. 
Theſe preparations proved the ruin of Mary Stewart, 
and hurried her to the ſcaffold, inſtead of de- 4 
livering her from it. Philip had now nothin 1597 
left but to revenge her death by ſeizing upon England 
for hamſelf; after which he looked upon Holland as 
already reduced, and puniſhed for its rebellion. 

The gold of Peru was laviſhed for the purpoſes of 
this expedition. The Invincible Armada fr 4 
ſail from the port of Liſbon, with one hun- ) pr, 
dred and fifty large ſhips, manned with 888. 
twenty thouſand ſoldiers, near ſeven thouſand ſeamen. 
who could be armed for fight upon. occaſion, and 
mounted with three thouſand pieces of cannon. The 
duke of Parma was ready with tranſports, and an 
army of thirty thouſand men, which he had raiſed in 
Flanders, to join Philip the inſtant of his landing in 
England. It ſeemed impoſſible for the Engliſh ſhips, 
which. were no more than ſmall barks in compariſon 
with thoſe of the Spaniards, to ſtand againft the force 
of theſe floating citadels, whoſe upper works were 
above three feet thick, and impenetrable to cannon 7. 
Nevertheleſs, this well concerted ſcheme failed in 
almoſt every . The Engliſh ſoon appeared with 
a fleet of one hundred fail, and notwithſtanding their 
E 5 inferiority 


This is a-vague expreſſion. Provided thoſe ſhips were within 
point blank ſhot of a battering cannon, twice the thickneſs here 
deſcribed would net have rendered them impenetrable, 
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inferiority in bulk, numbers, and ſtrength, ſtopped 
the 72 of this formidable fleet. I 3 took ſe- 
veral of the Spaniſh ſhips, and diſperſed the reſt by 
the means of fire-ſhips ; a ſtorm ſeconded the efforts of 
the Engliſh. The admiral's ſhip, called the Invinci- 
ble, was very near being loſt on the coaſt of Zealand. 
The duke cf Parma's army, which could not put to 
ſea without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh fleet, re- 
mained inactive. Philip's navy, unable to reſiſt the 
Engliſh and the winds, which were always contrary to 
them, retreated round the North Seas; fome were 
- wrecked upon the coaſt of Zealand, and others upon 
the Orkney iſlands, and the coaſts of Scotland; and 
another part was caſt away upon the coaſt of Ireland, 
where the country people 3 all the foldiers and 
failors who had eſcaped the fury of the tempeſt, and 
the viceroy had the inhumanity to hang the reſt, In 
ſhort, of the whole armada only fifty ſhips returned to 
Spain, and of thirty thouſand men, who had failed on 

is expedition, no more than fix thouſand efcaped 
from ſhipwreck, and the ſword and fire of the enemy. 

The duke of Parma, with his fine army of thirty 
thouſand men, had no better ſucceſs in ſubduing the 
Netherlands, than the invincible armada had had in its 
attempt upon England. The Hollanders, who found 
a ready defence in their canals, ſluices, and narrow 
cauſeways, who were fond of hberty to a degree of 
idolatry, who were all become generals under their 
princes of Orange, were in a condition to have reſiſt- 
ed a much more formidable force. 

Philip was the only prince who could have conti- 
nued formidable after ſo great a diſaſter; but Ame- 
rica and Aſia ſtill ſupplied him with riches, which 
made all his neighbours tremble ; and, after R_ 
failed in his deſign upon England, he faw himſel 
upon the point of jg the &ingdom of France 
to a province of Spain. 

At the ſame time that he was making the conqueſt of 
Portugal, carrying on the war in Flanders, and en- 
gaged in the expedition againſt England, he raiſed 
that faction in France, known by the name O_ 
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Holy League, which ſubverted the throne, and diſ- 
tracted the nation; and afterwards by ſowing diſſen- 
ſion in that very league which he had 122 he 
was thrice on the point of being declared ſovereign of 
France, under the title of protector, with an unlimit- 
ed power of conferring all poſts. His daughter, the 
infanta Eugenia, was to have been queen, under his 
direction; and the crown of France was to have been 
transferred in dowry with her to the perſon ſhe ſhould 
marry. This propoſal had been actually made by the 
cabal of ſixteen, in the year 1589, after the murder 
of Henry III. The duke of Mayenne, who was the 
head of the league, had no other way of eluding it, than 
by ſaying, That as the league had been formed up- 
on account of religion, the title of protector of France 
could belong only to the pope.” Philip's ambaſſador 
had carried this . to a great length, before 
the holding of the eſtates of Paris, in 15933 inſomuch 
that it was a long time in deliberation, how to abolith 
the ſalic law: and, at length, the infanta was propoſ- 
ed as queen to the ſtates of Paris. 

Philip had inſenſibly accuſtomed the French to a 
dependence upon him; for, on the one hand, he 
ſupplied the league with ſufficient ſuccours to prevent 
its falling ; ras god, the other, he aſſiſted his fon-in- 
law, Emanuel, duke of Savoy, with forces againſt 
France. He kept troops in pay for him, and aflifted 
him in getting himſelf declared protector by the par- 
— 1 of Provence; ſo that the French, 2 fa- 
miliar with theſe proceedings, might acknowledge 
Philip as protector of the whole 4 

It is more than probable, that France in the end 
would have been forced to do it. Philip, in ſact, 
already ney in Paris by his ambaſſador, who la- 


viſhed penhons upon all who were in his intereſt. He 


had the Sorbonne, and all the religious orders on his 
fide. His ſcheme was not to make France a conquer- 
blige 

that nation to requeſt him to govern it. 
It was with this view, that he diſpatched the 39 
duke of Parma from the farther end of the Netherlands 
| to 
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to ſuceour Paris, when puſhed by the viftorious arms 
of Henry I!]. recalled him again, when by his judi- 
cious marches he had delivered that capital, without 
ſtriking a blow; and afterwards, when Henry IV. 

* ſat down before the city of Rouen, ſent the 

591 ſame general to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. 
It was very ſurpriſing, that while Philip could thus 
determine the wet war in France, Maurice, prince 
of Orange, and the Hollanders, ſhould be ſufficiently 
2 to croſs his defigns, and ſend ſuccours to 

enry IV. they, who not ten years before, had been 
conſidered in Spain only as a parcel of obſcure rebels, © 
who could not poſſibly eſcape the puniſhment intended 
for them. However, they ſent a reinforcement of 
three thouſand men to the king of France; but the 
duke of Parma nevertheleſs delivered the city of 
Rouen, as he had before done that of Paris. 

After this Philip recalled him again; and thus by 
alternately giving and withdrawing his aſſiſtance, he 
always made himſelf neceſſary, and ſpread his ſnares 
from the frontiers to the very heart of the kingdom, 
in order to reduce it by degrees wholly under his do- 
minions, He had already eftabliſked his power 
through the part of Brittany by force of arms. 
His Dn-in- w, the duke of Savoy, had done the 
ſame in Provence, and a part of Dauphiny. There 
was always a road open on the Spaniſh troops from 
Arras to Paris, and from Fontarabia to the river Loire. 
Philip himſelf was ſo thoroughly perſuaded that France 
could not eſcape him, that in his conferences with the 
rang? cage the duke of Mayenne's envoy, he 
always uſed to ſay, My city of Paris, my city of 
Orleans, my town of Rouen.” 

The court of Rome, though it feared him, was ne- 
vertheleſs obliged to affiſt him, and he had always the 
arms of religion in his favour. This coſt him only 
the outſide ſhew of a great zeal for the catholic reli- 

ion, which ſerved him likewiſe for a pretext againſt 
a, whoſe deſtruction he was at that time en- 
deavouring to bring about. In the year 1589 he fent 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Savoy, with an = to 
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reduce Geneva and the neighbouring country. But 
this rich and powerful monarch always ſaw his deſigns 
fruſtrated by poor nations, whom a love for liberty 
exalted above themſelves. The Genevans, aflifted 
only by the two cantons of Bearn and Zurich, and 
three hundred ſoldiers ſent them by Henry IV. bid 
defiance to all his riches, and the arms of his ſon- in- 
law. Theſe ſame people, in the year 1602, reſcued 
their city out of the hands of the duke of Savoy, who 
ſurprized it by ſcalade, in a time of profound peace, 
nd wil giving it up to | rags hey had even 
1s attempt of a 

monarch as a public robbery ; and hanged thirteen 
commiſſioned officers, who, failing of being conquer- 
ors, were treated like midnight robbers. 

Thus did Philip, without quitting his cloſet, in- 
ceſſantly carry on a war at one and the ſame time in the 
— againſt Maurice, in almoſt all the pro- 
vinces of France, againſt Henry IV. at Geneva and 
in Switzerland, and againſt the Engliſh and Dutch by 
ſea. But what were the fruits of theſe mighty pro- 
jects, which for ſo long time kept Europe in 
perpetual alarms ? Henry IV. deprived him of 8 96 
all France in a quarter of an hour, by only going to 
maſs. The Engliſh, whom he himſelf taughr 
to fight at ſea, and who were become as good — 
as Spaniards, plundered his poſſeſſions in 
America, deſtroyed his galleons, and burnt his 1596 
town of Cadiz. In ſhort, after having once more laid 
waſte the kingdom of France, and taken the city of 
Amiens by ſurprize, which was retaken again by the 
valour of Henry IV. he found himſelf obliged to con- 
clude a peace at Vervins, and to acknowledge, as king 
of France, a perſon whom he had never called any 
other than prince of Bearn. It is likewiſe particular- 
ly worthy of obſervation, that by this treaty of peace 
he reftored Calais, which had been taken the 
archduke Albert, his governor in the Netherlands, 
during the troubles in France ; and that no mention 
was made in the treaty of Elizabeth's pretended right, 
who got neither this place, nor the eight hundred 

| thouſand 
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thouſand crowns which ſhe was entitled to by the 
treaty of Chateau Cambreſis. 

- Philip's power might now be compared to a mighty 
flood returned again within its banks, after having 
overflowed the countries far and near. He ſtill re- 
mained the firſt potentate in Europe. Elizabeth and 
Henry IV. eſpecially the latter, enjoyed a greater ſhare 
of perſonal glory : but Philip retained to the laſt mo- 
ment of his reign, that powerful aſcendency, which 
his great dominions and immenſe riches had given 
him. 'Though he had expended three thouſand rail- 
lions of our livres on his defpotic cruelty in the Nether- 
lands, and his ambition in France, it had not im- 
poveriſhed him: he found an inexhauſtible ſource of 
riches in America and the Eaſt Indies. It only hap- 
pened that he enriched Europe by his treaſures, with- 
out defigning it. The ſums he had laviſhed to carry 
on his intrigues in England, France, and Italy, and 
what his numerous armies in the Netherlands had coſt 
him, by increaſing the riches of the people whom he 
wanted to ſubdue, had increaſed the value of com- 
modities almoſt every where, and Europe became 
wealthy from the evils premeditated againſt her. 

He had a yearly revenue of near three millions of 
gold ducats, without being obliged to lay new taxes 
upon his fubjects. This was more than all the mo- 
narchs of Chriſtendom had together; and in this re- 
ſpect he was poſſeſſed of enough to purchaſe many 
kingdoms, though not to conquer them. The mag- 
nanimity of Elizabeth, the valour of Henry IV. and 
the courage of the princes of Orange, triumphed 
over all his treaſures and his intrigues. But if we ex- 
cept the burning of Cadiz, Spain was, during his 
reign, always peaceable and happy. 

The Spaniards had at that time a diſtinguiſhed 
ſuperiority over all other nations: their language was 
ſpoken at Paris, Vienna, Milan, and Turin; their 
taſhions, their manner of thinking and writing, cap- 
tivated the minds of the Italians ; and from the time 
of Charles V. till the beginning of Philip It's * 
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the Spaniards were held in greater conſideration than 


any other peo le. 

When Philip made peace with France, he gave the 
Netherlands and Franche Comte as a dowry to his 
daughter Clara Eugenia, whom he had not been able 
to make queen, but as a fief revertible to the crown 
of Spain in default of her iſſue. 

Soon after this, Philip died at the age of ſeventy- 
one, in his vaſt palace of the Eſcurial, which gent 
he had made a vow to build, in caſe his ge- 72 * 
nerals ſhould win the battle of St. Quintin; "IP"? 
as if it was of any conſequence to God, whether the 
conſtable of Montmorenct or Philibert of Savoy gained 
the victory, or that the divine blefling could be pur- 
chaſed by magnificent edifices. 

Poſterity has ranked this prince in the number of the 
moſt powerful kings of the earth, but not the greateſt. 
He was called the Demon of the South, becauſe from 
the centre of Spain, which is the ſouthermoſt part of 
Europe, he had diſturbed all the other kingdoms on 
that continent. 

If, after viewing him on the great theatre of the 
world, we come to confider him in the light of a pri- 
vate man, we ſhall find him a rigid and miſtruſtful maſ- 
ter, a cruel lover and huſband, and a mercileſs father. 

There was one remarkable circumſtance in his do- 
meſtic life, which till exerciſes the curioſity of the 
world: this was the death of his ſon Don Carlos. No 
one knows the manner of this prince's death ; his 
body, which lies in the royal o_ of the Eſcurial, 
appears to have had the head ſevered from it. But 
this is pretended to have been done becauſe the leaden 
cafe, which holds the body, is too ſmall. It has been 
aſſerted in the life of the Czar Peter I. that when he 
reſolved to condemn his ſon to death, he ſent to Spain 
for the acts relating to Don Carlos's trial; but neither 
the trial nor ſentence of this prince have ever appeared. 
We are as little acquainted with his crime as with the 
nature of his death *. It is neither proved by facts or 

| probability, 

I our author had conſulted the hiſtorians Herrera, Ferreras, 


Cabrera, 
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probability, that his father had him condemned by 
the inquiſfition. 

All that we know concerning it is, that in the year 
1568, his father came in ——_ and arreſted him in 
his apartment, and that he wrote to the empreſs his 
ſiſter, That he had never diſcovered any capital 
vice nor diſhonourable action in the prince his ſon, 
but that he had cauſed him to be confined forhis own 

d, and that of the kingdom.” He wrote at the 
| time in quite contrary terms to pope Pius V. to 
whom he ſays in his letter of the twentieth of January 
1568, “ That the force of a vicious diſpoſition, had 

from 


Cabrere,and Diego de Colmenarez,he would have had no reaſon to ſay 
the crime of Don Carlos was not known. He was a prince of a 
very paſſionate and perverſe diſpoſition, d. formed and ungracious 
he had been detected in carrying on intrigues with the malco:r.tents 
in the Low Countries : he was impatient to eſpouſe the arch- 
ducheſs Anne of Auſtria, and the negotiation about this match 
proving tedious, be concluded that his father thought him unfit for 
marriage, and in apable of ſucceſſion. Stimulated by this opinion, 
he reſolved to fly into Germany, and borrowed conſiderable ſums 
from ſeveral noblemen. I hen he broached the defign to Don John 
of Auſtria, and ſolicited his concurrence : but Don John refuſed to 
be concerned, and exhorted him to lay afide his intention ; yet he, 
ſtill perſiſting in this ſcheme, was abandened by his confeſſor, 
his leiters were intercepted by the king, who likewiſe diſcovered 
that the poſtmaſter bad received that prince's order to provide horſes 
for a long journey. The'e were the reaſons which inguced his fa- 
ther to ſecure his perſon. For this purpoſe he entered the prince's 
apartment at midnight, attended by ſeveral noblemen and a party 
of guards. Don Carlos ſceing him come in, ſhrunk under the bed- 
cloaths, crying, Will your majeſty kill me ? 1 am not mad, but 
the treatment I have met with makes me deſperate.” I he king de- 
fired he would make himſelf ea y, declaring that every thing was 
intended for his good. He then ſeized all his arms and papers, 
committed him to the charge of fix noblemen of the firft rank, and 
immediately communicated to the pope's nuncio and all the foreign 
miniſters, the motives which had induced him to take this extracr- 
dinary ſtep. a 
St. Evremont, one of theſe writers who fay he was firangled by 
his father's order, endeavours to throw a veil of ridicule over a very 
ſerious tranſaction, He affirms, that the executioner in going to 
rform his office, ſaid, Calla, callay Senor todo que ſe baſe et por fu 
ien : Don't make any noiſe, fir, this is all for your good,” We 
have ia a former volume given an account of his death, 
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ſrom his tendereſt years deſtroyed in Don Carlos all 
the effects of his paternal inſtructions,” | 
After theſe letters, in which Philip gives an account 
of the impriſonment of his ſon, we meet with no others 
in which he clears himſelf of his death; and this 
alone, joined to the rumour which prevailed through- 
out all Europe, affords a ftrong preſumption that he 
was guilty of the murder of his ſon. His filence in 
the midſt of the public reports is another foundation 
for juſtifying thoſe, who aſſert, that the cauſe of this 
ſhocking ir, was the paſſion which Don Carlos 
had conceived for Elizabeth of France, his mother- 
in-law, and that princeſs for him. Nothing could 
appear more probable, Elizabeth had been | Sw 
up in a pay and voluptuous court. Philip II. was 
tually engaged in intrigues with the fair ſex. 
Gallantry was the very eſſence of a Spaniard, and 
examples of infidelity abounded every where, It was 
natural for Don Carlos and Elizabeth, who were 
much of the ſame age, to have entertained a mutual 
paſſion for each other. The ſudden death of this 
3 which followed ſoon after that of Don Car- 
, confirmed theſe ſuſpicions. All Europe believed 
that Philip had facrificed his wife and his fon to 
emotions of jealouſy ; and this belief was the more 
ſtrengthened, as ſome time afterwards this ſame jea- 
lous diſpoſition led him to reſolve upon the death of 
the famous Antonio Perez, who was his rival with 
the d — of — . 

e crimes we fin licly c againſt him 
by the prince of — gg Ang > cue,  nanifeſto 
which he laid before the tribunal of the public. It 
is very ſurprizing that Philip did not at leaſt empl 
ſome of the venal pens of the kingdom to reply to cheſs 
_ accuſations ; and that no one in Europe ever offered 
to refute what the prince of Oran advanced. 
Theſe do not indeed amount to abſolute proofs, but 
they are the ſtrongeſt preſumptions againſt him; and 
hiſlory ought not to neglect reporting them as ſuch, as 
the jugdment of poſterity is the only defence we have 
againſt ſucceſsful tyranny. 

CHAP. 
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Of the Zncriisn under EDWARD VI. Maxx, and 5 
ELIZABET R. . 

ir 

HE Engliſh had not the ſame ſplendor of ſuc- | . 

ceſs with the Spaniards, nor ſuch influence in ob 


other courts, nor did my poſſeſs that great power 
which rendered Spain ſo dangerous to its neighbours ; 
but they — a new kind of glory from the ocean, 
and the extenfive maritime trade they carried on, 
They knew their true element, and that alone made 
them more happy than all the foreign poſſeſſions and 
conqueſts of their. antient kings. ad theſe kings 
reigned in France, England would have been only a 
ſubjected province. I heſe people, who were formed 
with ſo much difficulty, and who had been ſo frequent- 
ly and eaſily ſubdued by the Daniſh and Saxon pi- 
rates, and the duke of Normandy, were only * 
rude inftruments under Edward It. and Henry V. of 
the tranfient glory cf thoſe monarchs: but under 
Elizabeth they became a powerful, civilized, induſtri- 
ous, laborious, and enterprizing nation. The im- 
provements made by the Spaniards 1n navigation ex- 
cited their emulation, and they undertook three ſuc- 
ceſſive voyages to diſcover a north-welt paſſage to Japan 
— 2 and Ray + + iled round the 

. attacking in all es thoſe very Spaniards, 
a had — . ILSS to both 
ends of the world. Several private companies of ad- 
venturers, who depended entirely on their own ſtock, 
carried on a very profitable trade you ths. haſh of 
uĩnea. 
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— r by the Saxons and 
Danes; for they themſelves are the poſterity of thoſe very con- 
2 What are the Engliſh people but the deſcendents of 

„ Danes, and Normans ? We might with the ſame reaſon 

fay that the French were eafily conquered by the Francs under 
Clovis, who were in fact the anceſtors of the French people. 
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Guinea *. The famous Sir Walter Raleigh +, with- 
out receiving the leaſt aſſiſtance from the 
founded and improved the colony of New England, 


of America, in the 


By theſe — they ſoon formed the 


in Europe, as ſufficien 


out an hundred fail of ſhips to op 
armada ſent _= them by Phi 
ſu 


wards to in 


t him upon 


fi 


is own coaſts, 


gn 


vernment, 


1585. 


ſt marine 
appears from their fitting 
the invincible 
going after- 


the ſhips, and _— is city of Cadiz: at length, 
e, 


wn more formidab 
fri fleet which Philip III. 


, in 1602, defeated the 
t to ſea, and fm that 


time acquired a ſuperiority by ſea, which they have 


ſince maintained, except on ſome few occaſions, 
From the firſt beginning of Elizabeth's rei 
applied themſelves to manufactures. The 


Heid 


being perſecuted by Philip II. removed to London, 


ng with 


of peace under E 


carryi them an increaſe of inhabitants, in- 
duſtry, and riches. This capital, which enjoyed 
bleflings 


the 


beth, cultivated hike- 


wiſe the liberal arts, which are the badges and con- 
ſequences of plenty, The names of Spencer and 
Shakeſpeare, who flouriſhed in thoſe days, are hand- 


enl 


ed down to other nations. In a word, London was 
arged, civilized, and embelliſhed ; and in a ſhort 


time the one half of the little iſland of Great Britain 


was able to counterbalance the whole power of Spai 
The Engliſh were the ſecond nation in the 


induſtry, and in liberty they were the firſt. During 
ies eſtabliſhed for 


this reign 


tradin 


now firſt 


there were public com 
to the Levant and the 


orth. A 


chief riches of the ſtate, while in Spain 
n_ this real for idle treaſures. 


filver trade of the new world en 


Spain; but in England the ſubject was 


griculture 
began to be conſidered in England as the 


The 
riched the king of 
benefred by 


„There was no Engliſh company that traded to the coaſt of 
Guinea in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


_ | Sir Walter 
15 at a conſiderable 


igh eſtabliſhed the colony of 
diſtance from New-Englaad, 


Virginia, which 
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the ſale of the natural commodities. A private mer. 
chant of London, called Sir 'Thomas Greſham, was at 
that time rich enoug to build the Royal Exchange at 
his own expence, and a college which bears his name, 
Several other citizens founded hoſpitals and public 
ſchools. Such were the glorious effects roduced by 
liberty in that kingdom, that private 2 could do 
what kings at preſent can only do in the moſt happy 
adminiſtration. 

The royal revenues in Elizabeth's reign ſeldom ex- 
ceeded fix hundred thouſand pounds ferking, and the 
number of inhabitants in the kingdom were not more 
than four millions. The fingle kingdom of Spain 
contained at leaſt as many more. And yet Elizabeth 
defended herſelf with ſucceſs, and had at once the 
glory of aſſiſting Henry IV. to ſubdue his kingdom, 
and the Dutch to eſtabliſh their republic. 

But to acquire a clearer — e of the liſe and 
reign of Elizabeth, it will be neceflary to take a ſhort 
retroſpect of the reigns of Edward VI. and queen 


Mary. | 
Elizabeth was born in 1533, and while yet in her 
cradle was declared the lawful heireſs to the crown of 
England ; a ſhort time afterwards, upon her mother's 
being removed from the throne to the ſcaffold, ſhe was 
declared a baſtard. Her father, who ended his life in 
I A. like a tyrant, as he had lived. While on 
his death-bed, he gave orders for executions, and al- 
2 under the ſanction of juſtice. He condemned the 
duke of Norfolk and his fon to loſe theſf heads, on no 
other pretence but that they had the arms of England 
marked on their plate. 'The father indeed obtained 
his pardon *, but the ſon was executed. It muſt be 
owned, that as the Engliſh are ſaid to ſet little value 
upon their lives, their governors have treated them 
according to their taſte. Even the reign of the young 
king Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. and Jane Sey- 
: mour, 


The death-warrant was actually figned, and ſent to the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, and the duke would have been beheaded 
next morning, had not the king himſelf died in the interim. 
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mour, was not exempt from theſe bloody tragedies. 
Thomas Seymour, high admiral of England, and the 
king's own uncle, was beheaded for having quarrelled 
with his brother Edward Seymour, duke of Someriet, 
who was protector of the kingdom during the king's 
minority; and ſoon afterwards this duke of Somerſet 
himſelf luffered the ſame fate. The reign of Edward 
VI. which laſted only five years, and during which 
the nation was, or appeared to be of the proteitant re- 
ligion, was a fcene of ſeditions and troubles. Wnen 
he died he left his crown to neither of his ſiſters, Mary 
or Elizabeth, but to lady Jane Grey, a deſcendent of 
Henry VII. and -daughter to the widow of 
Lewis XII. and one Brandon, a private gentleman, 
who had been created duke of Suffolk. This Jane 
Grey was wife to Lord Guilford, who was fon to the 
duke of Northumberland, a nobleman of great power 
in Edward's time. Edward's will, by which he be- 
queathed the throne to lady Jane Grey, onl 
proved the means of bringing her to a ſcaffold. 1553 
She was proclaimed queen in London; but Mary's 
intereſt and her lawful rights, as being daughter of 
Henry VIII. and Catharine of A n, prevailed ; 
and firſt thing which this queen 5 after ſigning 
her contract of marriage with Philip II. was to con- 
demn her rival to death, who was a young lady of 
ſeventeen, full of beauty and innocence, and who 
had been guilty of no crime but that of being named 
in Edward's will for his ſucceſſor. It availed her not 
that ſhe made a voluntary reſignation of her fatal 
Lien which ſhe had held but nine days: ſhe was 
led to execution with her huſband, father, and father- 
in-law. This was the third queen of England who 
had mounted the ſcaffold within leſs than twenty 
— The proteſtant religion, in which ſhe had 
educated, was the principal cauſe of her untimely 
fate. In this revolution the arm of the executioner was 
much more employed than that of the ſoldiery; and 
all theſe cruelties were committed by act of parliament. 
Every nation has had its times of horror and blood- 
ſhed ; but more illuſtrious lives have been loſt _ 
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the ſcaffold in England than in all the reſt of Europe 
beſides. It has been the character of this nation to 
commit murders by form of law; and the gates of 


London have been loaded with human ſkulls, like the 
walls of the temple of Mexico. . 


CHAP. CXL. 


Of Queen ELIZABEZTR. 


who, after ſhe came to be queen, refuſed the hand of 
Philip II. now wanted to eſpouſe Courtney earl of 


Devonſhire ; and it agen by letters of hers yet re- 


maining, that ſhe had a — inclination for this 
nobleman. A match of this kind would not have 
been at all extraordinary, we have ſeen that lady Jane 
Grey, though declared heireſs to the crown, had 


married lord Guilford. Mary, queen-dowager of I 
France, deſcended from the bed of is XII. to that 
of Charles Brandon. All the royal family of England 


ſprung from a private gentleman, named Tudor, who 
had married the widow of Henry V. daughter to 


Charles VI. king of France; and in France, before 


2 had attained their height of power, the wi- 
dow of Lewis the Fat made no N of eſpouſing 
Matthew de Montmorenci. 


Elizabeth, while a priſoner, and under a ſtate of 


continual perſecution from her ſiſter Mary, employed 
theſe moments of her diſgrace to the nobleſt purpoſes ; 
ſhe improved her mind, ſhe learned the languages and 
ſciences ; but of all the arts in which ſhe excelled, the 
chief was that of diſſimulation, by which ſhe kept 
fair with her fiſter, with the catholics, and with the 
proteſtants, and learned how too reign. 
No ſooner was ſhe proclaimed queen, than ſhe 
: found herſelf ſtrongly ſolicited in marriage by 
559 her brother-in-law, Philip II. Had the liſten- 
ed to his propoſals, France and Holland would hav 
: n 


LIZ ABE TH was confined in priſon by her fiter Þ 
upon her acceſſion to the throne. This princeſs, 
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been in danger of being overwhelmed ; but ſhe de- 
teſted both the religion and perſon of Philip, and re- 
ſolved to indulge the vanity of being beloved, and the 
happineſs of being independent. Having been im- 
priſoned by a catholic fiſter, her firſt thoughts, upon 
mounting the throne, were to reſtore the proteſtant re- 
ligion in her kingdom. However, ſhe permitted a 
catholic biſhop to perform the ceremony of her caro- 
nation, that ſhe might not ſour the minds of the 
ple at firſt, I ſhall here obſerve, that ſhe went from 
Weſtminſter to the Tower of London in an open 
chariot, followed by an hundred others, Not that 
coaches were at that time in uſe ; it was only an oc- 
caſional piece of ſtate *. 

— after her coronation ſhe convoked a 
parliament, which ſettled the religion of England 
tuch as it now is, and veſted the ſupremacy, firit- 
fruits, and tenths, in the — 

Elizabeth then had the title of ſupreme head of the 
church of England. Several writers, eſpecially the 
Italians, have thought this a ridiculous dignity in a 
woman ; but they might have c that this 
woman reigned ; that ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the 
rights annexed to the crown by the laws of the coun- 
try; that in former times the ſovereigus of all the 
known nations in the world had the ſuperintendance 
in religious matters ; that the Roman emperors were 
ſovereign pontiffs ; that although at preſent there are 
ſeveral countries where the ſtate is governed by the 
church, there are others where the church 1s governed 
by the ſtate ; and laſtly, that it is not more ridiculous 
for a queen of England to have the nomination of an 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the primate of the whole 
kingdom, and to preſcribe laws to him, than- for an 
abbeſs of Fontevrault to nominate priors and curates, 
and give them her benediction; in a word, that every 


o Coaches were firſt introduced into England by Henry Fitzallen, 
earl of Arundel. in the reign of Elizabeth, 
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The church of England retained whatever was moſt 
ſolemn and auguſt in the Romiſh ceremonies, and mot 
auſtere in the Lutheran diſcipline. I ſhall obſerve, 
that out of nine thouſand four hundred beneficed 
clergy, which were at that time in England, there 
were but fourteen biſhops, fifty canons, and eighty 
curates, who loft their livings for remaining cathees 
and refuſing to ſubſcribe to the reformation. When 
we reflect that the Engliſh nation had changed its re- 
ligion four ſeveral times ſince the reign of Henry VIII. 
we are ſurprized that a ple, who enjoy ſo great 
liberty, ſhould ever have been ſubdued, or that, - 
ſeſſed of ſo much reſolution, they ſhould ever have 
been ſo fickle. The Engliſh in this reſemble thoſe 
Swiſs cantons, who waited for their magiſtrates to de- 
termine what ſhould be their creed. + An act of parlia- 
ment is every thing with the Engliſh ; they love the 
laws, and there is no governing them, but by laws 
made by a parliament which pronounces, or ſeems to 
pronounce, by its own authority. 

No one was perſecuted for being a Roman catholic ; 
but thoſe, who went about to diſturb the peace of the 
kingdom through a principle of conſcience, were ſe- 
— uniſhed. The Guiſes, who at that time made 
a le of religion to eſtabliſh their own power in 
France, made af of the ſame methods to ſet their 
niece, Mary Stewart queen of Scotland, on the Eng- 
liſh throne. Maſters of the finances and armies of 
France, they ſent money and troops over to Scotland, 
under pretence of aſſiſting the catholics of that king- 
dom againf the proteſtants. Mary Stewart, who was 
married to Francis II. king of France, openly took 


upon her the title of _ of 3 as being de - 


ſcended from Henry VIII. All che Engliſh, Scotch, 


and Iriſh catholics, were in her intereſt. Elizabeth 
was not yet ſo firmly ſettled on the throne, but that 
bo religious cabals might have ſhaken her autho- 
1599 rity. However, ſhe diſperſed this firſt ſtorm, 
ſent an army to the relief of the Scotch 8 
| an 


+ See Chap. evii. 
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and obliged the queen regent of Scotland, Mary's 


mother, to conſent by treaty to obey laws of her dic- - 


tating, and to ſend the French troops home within 
twenty days. : 

Francis II. dying, ſhe obliged Mary Stewart to quit 
the title of queen of England. By her intrigues 
ſhe prevailed upon the parliament of Edinburgh 
to eftabliſh the reformed religion in Scotland ; and - 
this artful management ſhe brought into her intereſt a 
country from which ſhe had every — to fear. 

Scarcely was ſhe freed from theſe inquietudes, 
when ſhe received freſh alarms of a more dangerous 
kind from Philip II. This monarch was indiſpenſably 
her friend, ſo long as Mary Stewart, as heireſs to 
Elizabeth, had a proſpect of uniting in her own per- 
ſon the crowns - , France, England, and Scotland ; 
but Francis II. being now dead, and his widow re- 
turned helpleſs into Scotland, Philip had only the 
proteſtants to fear, and therefore became an impla- 
cable enemy to Elizabeth. 

He now privately raiſes commotions in Ireland, 
which Elizabeth as quickly ſupprefſes. He protects 
the catholic league in France, which proved ſo fatal 
to the royal family, and ſhe aſſiſts the oppoſite party. 
The republic of Holland finds itſelf hard preſſed by 
Philip's forces, and Elizabeth faves it from ruin. 
Formerly the kings of England were wont to drain 
their country of men to ſettle themſelves on the throne 
of France ; but intereſts and times were now ſo chang- 
ed, that the queen of England ſent repeated ſuccours 
to Henry IV. to aſſiſt him in conquering his patrimo- 
ny. With theſe ſuccours Henry at length laid fiege 
to Paris; and had it not been for the duke of Parma, 
or the king's extreme indulgence to the beſieged, he 
would have fixed the proteſtant religion in chat king- 
dom. This is what Elizabeth ha y at heart. 
It was natural for her to wiſh to ſee her endeavours 
ſucceed, and not to loſe all the fruits of the great ex- 
pence ſhe had been at. Beſides, ſhe had conceived a 
mortal averſion to the catholic religion ever fince ſhe 
had been excommunicated by the two popes, Pius V. 
Vor. IV. F and 
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and Sixtus V. who had declared her unworthy and 
Incapable to govern ; and the more Philip II. declared 
himſelf the protector of this religion, the more ſhe be- 
came its implacable enemy. 

No proteſtant divine could be more afflicted than 
Elizabeth, when ſhe heard that Henry IV. had re- 
nounced the reformed doctrines. Her letter to that 
=_ is very remarkable: You offer me your 

iendſhip, as to your ſiſter. I am certain I have de- 
ſerved it, having paid dearly for it; but of this I 
ſhould not repent me, had you not changed your fa- 
ther. I can no longer be your fiſter by the father's 
fide, for I ſhall always have a greater affection for my 
own father, than for him uf + has adopted you.” 
'This letter ſerves at once to ſhew her heart, her un- 
derſtanding, and her forcible manner of expreſſing her- 
ſelf in aforeign language. | 
Notwithſtanding this hatred to the Roman catho- 
lic religion, it is certain that ſhe did not deal cruelly 
by the catholics of her kingdom, as Mary had done 
during her reign by the proteſtants. It is true, that 
g the two Jeſuits, Creighton and Campian, 
15%! with ſome others, were hanged, at the fame 
time that the duke of Anjou, — to Henry III. 
was preparing every thing in London tor his marri 
with cha — which hen h proved abortive ; x4 
theſe Jeſuits were unanimouſly convicted, of conſpi - 
racy and ſedition, of which they were accuſed ; and 
ſentence was given againſt them upon the teſtimony 
of witneſſes. They might have fallen innocent vic- 
tims, but then the queen was likewiſe innocent of 
their death, as ſhe acted only by the laws. | 
Several perſons in France ſtill imagine that Elizabeth 
put the earl of Eſſex to death merely from a fit of 
jealouſy ; and found their belief on a tragedy and a 
novel. But thoſe who have read any thing know, 
that the queen was at that time ſeventy- eight years of 
age, and that the earl of Eſſex, finding the queen 
grown old, and hoping that her authority would de- 
cline with her years, been guilty of an act of 
open rebellion, for which he was afterwards tried by his 
Peers, 
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peers, who paſſed ſentence of death upon him and his 
accomplices. 

The more exact adminiſtration of juſtice during 
Elizabeth's reign, than under that of any of her pre- 
deceſſors, proved one of the ſirmeſt ſupports of her 

vernment The revenues of the ſtate were em- 
ployed only in its defence. | 

She had favourites, but ſhe enriched none of them 
at the expence of the nation. Her people were her 
chief favourites ; not that ſhe really loved them, for 
who can love the people? But ſhe was ſenſible that 
her glory and ſafety depended upon behaving towards 
them as if ſhe did love them. 

Elizabeth would have enjoyed an unblemiſhed fame, 
had ſhe not ſullied a reign, in other reſpects ſoglorious, 
by the murder of her ſiſter Mary Stewart, a murder 
which ſhe ventured to perpetrate with the ſacred ſword 
of juſtice. 


CHAP. CXL. 
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Of Mary Srzwakr Queen of Scors. 


1 is a difficult matter to come at the whole truth 
in diſputes between private 2 le, and how 
much more ſo in thoſe of crowned neg ny where ſo ma- 
ny ſecret ſprings are employed, and where both parti 
equally make uſe of truth and falſhood, as beſt ſuits 
their purpoſe. Cotemporary writers are in theſe caſes 
generally ſuſpected of partiality, and are for the moſt 
part rather ad vocates on one fide, than the faithful de- 
poſitories of hiſtory, I muſt then confine myſelf to 
authenticated facts only, amidſt the perplexed ac- 
counts grven of this important and fatal event. 

Mary and Elizabeth were rivals in all reſpeQs : 
they were rivals in nations, in crowns, in religion, 
in underſtanding, and in beauty, Mary was far leſs 
powerful, and not ſo much miitreſs of herſelf as Eli- 
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depth of politics; in a word ſhe was ſuperior to her 
only in the charms of her perſon, which contributed 
not a little to her ſubſequent misfortunes. The queen 
of Scots encouraged the catholic faction in England, 
and the queen of England ſtill more powerfully ſup- 
ported the proteſtant party in Scotland. Elizabeth 
ained fo much the aſcendancy by her intrigues, that 
or a long time ſhe prevented Mary from concluding 
ſecond nuptials where ſhe had an inclination. 
However Mary, in deſpite of the cabals of her ri- 
val, and of the Scottiſh parliament, which was wholly 
made up of proteſtants, and headed by her natural 
csc brother the carl of Murray, marries Henry 
505 Stewart earl of Darnly, who was her couſin, 
and a catholic like herſelf, Elizabeth upon this 
tampers in private with n proteſtant 
ſubjects, and excites them to take up arms. The 
queen of Scots purſues the rebels in perſon, and obli- 
ges them to retreat into England. Thus far ev 
ing ſeemed to favour her, and confound her rival. 
ary had a foft and tender heart ; this was the 
inning of all her misfortunes. An Italian mu- 
ſiclan, named David Rizzo, or Ricio, had infinuated 
himſelf too far into her good es. He played well 
upon ſeveral inſtruments, and had a very agreeable 
baſs voice. A proof that the Italians were at that 
time in poſſeſſion of the empire of muſic, and exer- 
ciſed their profeſſion with a kind of exclutive right in 
all courts, 1s, that Mary's whole band was Italian. 
Another. proof that foreign courts make an indiſcri- 
— any one who is in credit, is, that this 
Rizzo was a penſioner to the pope, He was greatly 
inſtrumental in the queen's marriage with lord Darnly, 
and not leſs ſo in that diſlike ſhe afterwards took to 
him. Darnly, who had only the name of king, and 
ſaw himſelf deſpiſed by his wife, grew incented and 
jealous ; and one evening that he knew the queen was 
in her apartment, he took with him a few armed men ; 
and going up à pair of private ſtairs, enters her 
chamber, where ſhe was at ſu with Rizzo and one 
of the ladies of her court. They overturned the _ 
an 
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and flew Rizzo before the queen's eyes, who in vain 
attempted to cover his body with her own, Mary was 
at that time five months gone with child : the fight of 
the naked and bloody weapons made fo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on her, that it was communicated to the in- 
fant in her womb. This was James the VI. after- 
wards king of England and Scotland, who was born 
four months after this melancholy affair, and who all 
his life-time trembled at the ſight of a drawn ſword, 
in deſpite of his utmoſt endeavours to overcome this 
diſpoſition of his organs. So great is the force of na- 
ture, and fo powerfully does ſhe act by ways impene- 
trable to us ! 

The queen ſoon reſumed her authority, was recon- 
ciled to the earl of Murray, proſecuted the murderers 
of Rizzo, and entered into a freſh engagement with 
the earl of Bothwell. Theſe new amours produced 
the death of the king her huſband. It is ſaid an at- 
tempt was made to poiſon him, but that the ſtrength 
of his conſtitution got the better of the drugs 
they had given him: however it is certain 867 
that he was murdered in Edinburgh, in a lone houſe, 
from whence the queen had previouſly removed moſt 
of her valuable effects. As ſoon as the murder was 
committed, the houſe was blown up with gun-powder, 
and the body was depoſited near chat of David Rizzo, 
| In the vault belonging to the royal family. The par- 

liament and the whole nation openly Bothwell 
with this murder; and, in the midſt of the general 
cry for nome. Mary contrived to have herſelf carried 
off wi is aflaffin *, whoſe hands were yet ſtained with 
her huſband's blood, and was afterwards publicly 
married to him. What was moſt extraordinary in this 
horrid adventure was, that Bothwell had at that time 
a wife; and, in order to bring about a ſeparation, he 
— her to accuſe him of adultery, and made the 

iſhop of St. Andrew's pronounce ſentence of 
F 3 divorce 


We wiſh our author had been at more pains in enquiring into. 
the particulars of this affair, betore he tad ad ted opinions ſo unfa- 
vourable to the memory of this unfortunate princeſs, 
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divorce between them, agreeable to the cuſtom of the 
country. 

Bothwell was poſſeſſed of all that inſolence which 
attends great wickedneſs. He aſſembled the princi- 
pal nobl-men of the kingdom, and made them fign a 
writing, by which it was declared, in expreſs terms, 
that the queen could not diipenſe with marrying him, 
as he had carried her away, and had lain with her. 
All theſe facts are authenticated: the letters which 
Mary is ſaid to have wrote to Bothwell have indeed 
been diſputed, but they carry ſuch ſtrong marks of 
truth, that there is hardly any doubting their reality, 
Theſe complicated villanies effectually rouſed the 
Scots; Mary was abandoned by her army, and obliged 
to yield herſelf priſoner to the confederates. Both- 
well fled into the Orkneys ; the queen was compelled 
to reſign the crown to her ſon, but was allowed to ap- 
— a regent during his minority. She named her 

rother the earl of Murray: this nobleman however 
reproached her in the bittereſt manner with her paſt 
1:68 condutt. At length ſhe eſcaped from her 

32” confinement ; Murray's harſh and ſevere tem- 
per had procured her a new party. She found means 
to raiſe tix thouſand men, but ſhe was ſoon defeated 
and obliged to take ſhelter on the Engliſh borders. 
Elizabeth at firſt gave her an honourable reception 
at Carliſle, but privately intimated to her, that, as ſhe 
was accuſed by the public voice of the murder of the 
king her huſband, it behoved her to vindicate herſelf, 
and that ſhe might depend upon her protection, if the 
ſhould be found innocent. 

Elizabeth now made herſelf arbitreſs between Mary 
and the Scottiſh regency. The regent came himſelf 
in perſon to Hampton-court, and conſented to depoſite 

. the papers, containing the proofs againſt his 

596 ſiſter, in the hands of commilioners to be ap- 

inted by the queen of England. The unfortunate 
Mary on the other hand, who was ſtill detained pri- 
ſoner in Carliſle, accuſed the earl of Murray himſelf 
as author of that murder which he had laid to her 
charge; and excepted againſt the Engliſh commiſſion- 
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ers, unleſs the ambaſſadors of France and Spain were 
joined with them. Nevertheleſs, Elizabeth {till cauſ- 
ed this unaccountable trial to be carried on, and in- 
dulged herſelf in the cruel plea ure of ſeeing her rival 
pine away in-confinement, without coming to any de- 
termination concerning her fate, She was not Mary's 
judge, ſhe owed her an aſylum, bur the cauſed her to 
be removed to Tewkſbury, where ſhe was little better 
than a priſoner. 

Theſe diſaſte s of the royal houſe of Scotland were 
reflected back upon the nation, which was rent by 
factions that aroſe from anarchy. The earl of Mur- 
ray was murdered by one of theſe factions, which 

eltered itſelf under the authority of Mary's name. 
After this murder, the inſurgents entered England, 
and laid waſte the borders with fire and ſword. 
Elizabeth preiently ſent an army to chaſtiſe theſe 

diſturbers of the peace, and keep Scotland in 

awe. She likewiſe procured the regency of 87 
that — — to be given to the earl of Lenox, bro- 
ther to the murdered king *. Thus far the acted ac- 
cording to the rules of juſtice and true neſs. At 
the ſame time a conſpiracy was formed in England 
for delivering Mary from her confinement, ad pope 
Pius V. very indiſcreetly cauſed a bull to be publiſhed 
in London, by which he excommunicated Elizabeth, 
and releaſed her ſubjects from their oath. of allegiance. 
This ſtep, which was intended to deliver Mary, only 
haſtened her downfal. The two queens entered into 
mutual negociations ; the one from her throne and the 
other from a priſon. Mary does not ſeem to have 
behaved with that flexibility which the lituation of 
her affairs required. Scotland at this time was wel- 
tering in blood; the catholics and proteſtants had 
raiſed a civil war in the kingdom. The French am- 
baſſador and the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 

were made priſoners; the latter of whom was 7 
hanged upon the evidence of his own confeſſor, who 

He was duke of Lenox, and father tothe mur lered king. 
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ſwore that this prelate had accuſed himſelf to him of 
being an accomplice in the murder of the late king. 

It was Mary's greateſt misfortune to have a number 
of friends in her diſgrace. The Duke of Norfolk, 
who was a catholic +, wanted to marry her in hopes of 
a revolution, and reckoning on Mary's right of ſucceſ- 
ceſſion to Elizabeth. Several parties were formed in 
her favour in London, which were weak indeed, but 
were capable of being ſtrengthened by forces from 
Spain, and the intrigues of the court of Rome. 

ow Theſe machinations however colt the duke of 

572 Norfolk his head, who was ſentenced to die by 
his peers ; for having ſolicited ſuccours from the 
and the king of Spain, in Mary's behalf. The Take 
of Norfolk's death rive.ted this unhappy princeſs's 
chains; her long misfortunes had not yet diſcoura 
thoſe of her party in London, who were ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by the prince of Guiſe, the pope, the Jeſuits, 
— court of Spain. 8 8 1 Ry | 

e t point in view was to ſet Mary at hberty, 
and hos her ad the Engliſh throne, — with her 
reſtore the catholic religion. A conſpi was form- 
wy ed againſt Elizabeth. Philip had already 

586 be 333 | 

gun to 4 — for his invaſion. The queen 

of England cauſed fourteen of the conſpirators to be 
put to death, and brought Mary, who was her equal, 
to a public trial, as if ſhe had been her ſubject. For- 
ty two members of parliament and five of the Judges 
were ſent to examine her in Fotheringay caſtle ; the 
proteſted againſt their proceedings, and refuſed to 
make any reply. Never was trial fo irregularly car- 
ied on, nor ſo inſufficient a ſentence ; he was pre- 
ſented only with copies of her letters, and no origi- 
nals. They made uſe of the depoſition of her ſecre- 
taries, without confronting them with her; they pre- 
tended to convit her upon the evidence of three con- 
ſpirators, who had been executed, though their ſen- 
tence ought to have. been deferred till they had been 
— in Mary's preſence. In a word, _— 
eV 


+ The duke of Norfolk was a profeſſed and zealous proteftant, 
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they had even proceeded with all the forms which 
juſtice requires for the loweſt of the people, had they 
proved that Mary ſolicited for aid and revenge when- 
ever ſhe had a proſpect of ſucceeding, they could not 
with equity have pronounced her criminal. Elizabeth 
had no other juriſdiction over her than that of the 
ſtrong over the weak and unfortunate. | 

At length, after eighteen years impriſonment, in a. 
country which ſhe had imprudently choſen ,, , 2 
for an aſylum, Mary was beheaded in an 18, 
apartment of the priſon hung with black. 57 
Elizabeth was ſenſible that ſhe had committed a bad 
act, but ſhe added to the odium of it by attempting to 
impoſe upon the public, (who were not however to be 
ſo deceived) with an affectation of forrow for a 
whom ſhe had put to death, by pretending that her 
miniſters had exceeded her orders, and by impriſoning 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who, ſhe ſaid, had n too 
precipitate 1n executing a warrant fi by. herſelf. . 
Europe deteſted her cruelty and diſſimulation. Her 
reign was eſteemed, but her character was held in ab- 
horrence. But what renders her ſtill more condem-- 
nable is, her not having been forced to this barbarity. . 
It may even be ſaid, that in Mary's perſon ſhe had a. 
ſecurity 2 the attempts of her "a 

Though this action be an indelible ſtain upon the. 
memory of Elizabeth, it is a fanatical weakneſs to ca- 
nonize Mary Stewart as a martyr of religion, who was 
only a martyr of adultery, of the murder of her huſ- 
band, and of her own imprudence. In her failings 
and misfortunes ſhe perſectly reſembled Joan of 
Naples ; they were both — and ſpritely, both 
through the frailty of their ſex drawn to commit an 
atrocious deed, and both put to death by their relati- 
tions. Hiſtory frequently preſents us with a repetition 
of the ſame misfortunes, the ſame flagitious deeds, . 
and one crime puniſhed by another. 
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CHAP. CXLII. 


Of France, towards the End of the ſixteenth Cen- 
| tury, under Francis II. 


ILE all Europe was alarmed at the excefſive 
power of Spain, and England made the ſecond 
figure by oppoſing that monarchy, France was grown 
weak, divided into faftions, ans in danger of being 
diſmembered, fo that it was far from having any in- 
fluence or credit in Europe. The civil wars of this 
kingdom had reduced it to a ſtate of dependence on all 
its neighbours. Thoſe times of fury, abjectneſs and 
miſery, had furniſhed more matter for hiſtory than is 
contained in all the Roman annals. And what were 
the cauſes of all thoſe misfortunes ? religion, ambiti- 
tion, the want of good laws, and a mal-adminiſtra- 
tion. 
Henry II. by his ſeverity againſt the ſectaries, and 
eſpecially by the condemnation of the counſellor of 
hament, Anne du Bourg, who was executed after 
the king's death by order of the Guiſes, made more 
Calviniſts in France than there were in all Swiſſerland 
and Geneva. Had theſe people made their appear- 
ance in a time like that of Lewis XII. when the court 
of France was at war with the papal ſee, hy might 
poſſibly have met with ſome indulgence ; but — 
appeared Jn at the time when Henry II. ſtood 
in need of pope Paul IV. to aſſiſt him in diſputing the 
poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily with Spain, and while 
theſe two powers were in alliance with the Turk againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria. It was therefore thought ne- 
ceſſary to ſacrifice them. The clergy, who were 
powerful at court, and were in fear of lang their tem- 
* and authority, perſecuted them; and 
icy, intereſt, and zeal, concurred in their ruin. The 
ſtate might have tolerated them, as Elizabeth tolerated 
the catholics in England, and have preſerved a num- 
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ber of good ſubjeRts, by allowing them liberty of con- 
ſcience. It — — been of little concern to the 
government in what manner they performed their de- 
votion, provided they ſubmirted themſelves to the 
eſtabliſhed laws : whereas, by perſecuting them, they 
made them rebels. 

The untimely fate of Henry II. was the fignal of 
thirty years civil wars. An infant king governed by 


foreigners, and the jealouſy of the princes of the 
blood 


and high officers of the crown againf the fami- 
ly of Guiſe, on account of their t credit in the 
kingdom, began the ſubverſion of France. 

The famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe was the firſt of 
the kind we hear of in this country. To form 
leagues, and then to break them, to paſs haftily 
from one extreme to another, to be violent in 
their paſſions and ſudden in their repentance, 
ſeemed hitherto to have formed the character of the 
Gauls, who, when they took the name of Francs, 
and afterwards of French, dia not change their man- 
ners. But in this conſpiracy there was a degree of 
boldneſs which equalled it to that of Catiline, with 
an artful management, a depth of contrivance,. and 
a profound ſecrecy like that of the Sicilian Veſpers *, 
or the Pazzi + of Florence. Lewis prince of Conde 


was the ſoul that ſecretly animated this plot; but in fo. 


artful a manner, that tho all France was convinced 
that he was at the head of it, no one could pofitively 
convict him of being ſo. = 

It was peculiar to this conſpiracy, that it was in one 
ſenſe excuſable, as being undertaken to wreſt the go- 
vernment out of the hands of Francis duke of Guiſe 
and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, who were 
both of them foreigners, and held the king in ſubjec- 
tion, the nation in ſlavery, and the princes of the 
blood and officers of the crown at a diſtance : and in 


another 


* See Chap. xvii. 

+ This happened in 1478. Francis Pazzi, one ofthe chief con- 
ſpirators againſt the family of Medicis, kill'd Julian de Medicis, and 
was afterwards hanged by the people of Florence, together with the 
reit of his accomplices, See Machiavel's hiſt. Florent. lib, vin. 
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another highly criminal, as it attacked the rights of 
a king who was at age, and empowered by the laws 
to chuſe the depoſitories of his authority. 

It has never been proved that there was any deſign 
of killing the Guiſes ; but as they would doubtleſ; 
have made a reſiſtance, their deaths were inevitable. 
Five hundred gentlemen, all well feconded, and a 
thouſand reſolute ſoldiers, headed by thirty choſen 
captains, were all to aſſemble from ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the kingdom on an appointed day at Am- 
boiſe, where the court then kept its reſidence. Kings 
were not in thoſe times ſurrounded by ſo numerous a 
guard as they are at preſent. The regiment of guards 
was not formed till the reign of Charles IX. Two 
hundred archers were the moſt that attended Francis II. 
the other kings of Europe had no more. When the 
conſtable of Montmorenci afterwards came to Orleans, 
where the Guiſes had placed a new guard about the 
court upon the death of Francis II. he diſmiſſed the 
new raiſed ſoldiers, and threatened to haie them all 
hanged as enemies to the ſtate, who planted a barrier 
between the king and his people. 

The ſimplicity of the antient times ſtill continued 
in the palaces of our kings, but they were by this 
means more expoſed to reſolute attempts. It was an 

matter to ſeize the royal family, the miniſters, 
and even the king himſelf: there was almoſt a cer- 
tainty of ſacceſs. The ſecret was kept inviolable by 
all the conſpirators for near ſix months; at length it 
was diſcovered by the indiſcretion of one of the chiefs, 
named Renaudie, who divulged it in confidence to a 
lawyer of Paris, who diſcovered the whole plot, which 
nevertheleſs was carried into execution. The con- 
ſpirators met at the place « as if nothing had 
happened ; religious enthuſiaſm furniſhed them with a 
deſperate obſtinacy. Theſe tlemen were for the 
moſt part Calviniſts, who e a duty of — 
their perſecuted brethren. Lewis prince of Conde h 
enly embraced the new doctrine, becauſe the duke 
of Gaife and the cardinal inal of Lorraine one OS. 
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This attempt was ſet on foot to bring about a revolu- 
tion in church and ſtate. | 

The Guiſes had hardly time to get together a body 
of troops. There were not fifteen thouitznd 60 
men enrolled in all the kingdom: but they "5 
ſoon muſtered a ſufficient number to exicrminate the 
conſpirators, who, as they arrived in detached parties, 
were eaſily defeated. La Renaudie was killed fight- 
ing, and many others died like him, with their arms 
in their hands. Thoſe who were taken died by the 
hands of executioners, and, for a whole month, no- 
thing was to be ſeen in Paris but bloocy ſcaffolds, 
and gibbets loaded with dead bodies. 

The conſpiracy thus diſcovered, and the authors of 
it puniſhed, only ſerved to increaſe that power it was 
meant to overthrow. Francis de Guile was inveſted 
with the authority of the ancient mayors of the palace, 
under the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
But this very authority, and the reſtleſs ambition of 
his brother the cardinal, who endeavoured to intro- 
duce the inquiſition into France, ſtirred up all ranks 
in the kingdom againſt them, and proved the ſources 
of freſh troubles. | 

The Calvinifls, who were ſtill privately encouraged 
by the prince of Conde, took up arms in ſeveral provin- 
ces. The power of the Guiſes mult certainly have been 
very formidable, ſeeing that neither Condé nor his 
brother, Anthony king of Navarre, father to Henry IV. 
nor the famous admiral Coligni, nor his brother 
d' Andelot, colonel-general of the infantry, dared to 
declare themſelves openly. The prince of Conde was 
the firſt head of a party that ever ſeemed to wage civil 
war with fear and apprehenſion ; he ſeemed ready to 
ſtrike a blow, and would afterwards draw back again ; 
and, imagining that he could always keep fair with a 
court that he meant to deſtroy, he was ſo imprudent as 
to go to Fontainebleau in the character of a courtier, 
when he ought to have been in that of a at the 
head of his party. The Guiſes cauſed him to be ar- 
reſted at Orleans, and arraigned before the privy 

council 
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council and commiſſioners choſen out of the parlia- 
ment, notwithſtanding his privilege as a prince of 
the blood exempted him from being tried by any but 
the court of peers, and the parliament aſſembled. 
But what avails privilege againſt ſuperior ſtrength? 
or what indeed was a privilege of-which there had been 
no precedent but in the violation of it, in the caſe of 
the criminal proceſs formerly iſſued againſt the duke 
d'Alengon ? 
'The prince of Conde then was condemned to be 
* beheaded. The famous chancellor de PH6- 
* pital, a noble legiſlator, at a time when good 
laws were moſt wanted, and an intrepid philoſopher, 
in an age of enthuſiaſm and fury, refuſed to ſign the ſen- 
tence. This example of undaunted courage was followed 
by the count de Sancerre, one of the privy council. Ne- 
vertheleſs the decree was going to be publiſhed, and 
the prince of Conde was on the point of falling by the 
hand of the executioner, when on a ſudden the you 
king Francis II. who had been ill for a long time, — 
was infirm from his cradle, died at the age of ſeven- 
teen, leaving his brother Charles, who was then only 
ten, an exhauſted kingdom, rent in pieces by factions. 
The death of Francis proved the deliverance cf 


Conde ; he was preſently releaſed from his confine- ' 


ment, after a feigned reconciliation had been effected 
between him and the Guiſes, which was no,more than 
the ſeal of revenge and hatred, as indeed what elſe 
could it be. The eſtates were now aſſembled at Or- 
leans, without wWwhem nothing could be done in ſuch 
a fituation of affairs. Theſe eſtates conferred the guar- 
dianſhip of the young king Charles IX. and the go- 
vernment of the kingdom on Catharine of Medicis, 
but not under the name of regent ; they did not even 
ive her the title of majeſty, which had but very lately 
n aſſumed by kings. There are ſeveral letters from 
the fieur de Bourdeilles to Henry III. in which he 
only ſtiles that prince Your highnefs,” 
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CHAP. CXLII 


Of FRANCE, during the Minority of CuAKLESIX. 
and the reign of HENRY III. ö 


URING every royal minority, the ancient con- 

ſtitution of a kingdom always recovers ſome 
part of its vigour, at leaſt for a time, like a family 
aſſembled together upon the death of the father. A 
general aſſembly of the ſtates was held at Orleans, and 
afterwards at Pontoiſe : theſe eftates deſerve to have 
their memories preſerved, for the perpetual ſeparation 
they made between the ſword and the long robe, 
This diſtinction was unknown in the Roman empire, 
even to the time of Conſtantine; their magi- 
ſtrates underſtood how to conduct armies, and their 
generals could decide cauſes. The ſword and the law 
were, in like manner, lodged in the ſame hands in 
almoſt all the nations of Europe, till towards the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. By little and little 
theſe two profeſſions were ſeparated in Spain and 
France, though not abſolutely ſo in the latter, not- 
withſtanding the parliaments were compoſed only of 
the gentlemen of the long robe. The juriſdiction of 
the Pailifs, who were ſwordſmen, ſtill continued the 
ſame as it was in ſeveral of the provinces of Germany, 
and on the frontiers of that empire. The eſtates of 
Orleans, convinced that the ſwordſmen could not con- 
fine themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, took from 
them the adminiſtration of juſtice, and conferred it on 
the gownſmen, who were before only their lieutenants, 
or deputies. Thus they, who from their original in- 
ſitution had always been judges, ceaſed to be ſo any 


* 
The famous chancellor de VHopital had the prin- 
cipal ſhare in bringing about this change, which was 
effected at the time of the nation's greateſt weakneſs, 
and has fince contributed to ſtrengthen the hands of 
the ſovereigns, by dividing for ever two profeſſions 

* * is 
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which might, if united, have formed a powerful coun- 
terpoiſe to the authority of the miniſtry. Some have 
thought fince, that the nobles could not preſerve the 
chaige of the laws entruſted to them ; but ſuch ſhould 
reflect that the Engliſh houſe of lords, which is com- 
pm of the only nobles properly ſo called in that 
ingdom, is a fixed body of magiſtracy, who make the 
laws and adminiſter juſtice. hen we ſee theſe great 
changes in the conſtitution of a ſtate, and cbſerve other 
* governments who have not undergcne 
theſe changes in the fame circumſtances, we may 
evidently conclude that the manners and genius of 
theſe people muſt have been different from thoſe of the 

former. 
At this aſſembly of the general eſtates, it appeared 
how very faulty the adminiſtration had been. The 
king was indebted upwards of forty millions of livres; 
money was wanted, and there was none to be 
had; this was the true cauſe of the troubles of France. 
Had Catharine of Medicis had wherewithal to have 
purchaſed good ſervants, and to have paid an army, 
the different factions which diſtrafted the ſtate might 
have been eaſily kept under by the royal authority. 
The qucen-mother found herſelf placed between the 
catholics and the proteſtants, the Condes and the 
Guiſes. The conſtable of Montmorenci was at the 
head of a ſeparate faction. Diviſion reigned in the 
court, the city, and the provinces. Catharine could 
only negociate, inſtead of reigning. Her maxim 
of dividing all parties, that ſhe might be ſole miſtreſs, 
increaſed the troubles and misfortunes of the ſtate, 
She began by appointing a conference to be held be- 
tween the catholics and the proteſtants at Poiſh +, 
which was ſubjecting the old religion to arbitration, 
and giving a great degree of credit to the Calviniſt 
party, by ſetting them up as diſputants againſt * 
who 


+ Aule town in the iſle of France, on the river Siene, about 
five leagues below Paris, It was the birth-place of St, Lewis, and 
formerly the royal refidence, | 
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who thought themſelves rather entitled to be their 
i At this time, when Theodore Beza and other pro- 
teſtant divines came to Poiſſi, in order to maintain 
their doctrines in a public manner before the queen, 
and a court who as publicly ſung Marot's pſalms, 
cardinal Ferrara arrived in France as legate from po 
Paul IV. but being grandſon to Alexander VI. by the 
mother's fide, he was more deſpiſed on account of his 
birth, than reſpected for his place and merit; inſo- 
much, that his croſs-bearer was inſulted even by the 
lacqueys of the court, Prints of his grandfather were 
fixed up in the public places through which he was to 
paſs, with an account of the wicked and ſcandalous 
actions of his life, The legate brought with him one 
Laines, general of the order of Jeſuits, who did not 
underſtand a word of French, and diſputed at the con- 
ference in Italian; which tongue Catharine of Medi- 
cis had made familiar to the court, and it began to 
have a confiderable influence on the French language 
itſelf. This Jeſuit had the boldneſs to tell the queen 
at the conference, that ſhe had no right to call this aſ- 
ſembly, and that in ſo doing ſhe had uſurped the 
page's authority, Nevertheleſs he diſputed in this 
embly which he found fault with, and faid, in 
ing of the euchariſt, That God was in place of 
the bread and wine, like a king who makes himſelf 
his own ambaſſador.” This childiſh compariſon ex- 
cited a ſmile of contempt, as his inſolent behaviour 
to the queen did the general indignation. Trifling 
things ſometimes on great miſchiefs; and in the 
ſituation of minds at that time, every thing helped 
the cauſe of the new religion. | 
The _— uence of Nis conference, and of the in- 
trigues that followed upon it, was the ifſuin 
of an edi, — the proteſtants S * 
have preaching places without the city, and 1 
this edict of paciſication proved the ſource of the civil 
wars. The duke of Guiſe though removed from his 
poſt of lieutenant- general of the x" wn ſtill want- 
ed to be its maſter : he was already connected with 
Philip II. 
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Philip II. and was looked upon by the people as the 


protector of the catholic religion. The grandees in 
thoſe times never travelled without a numerous reti- 
nue ; and not as they do now, in a poſt-chaiſe with 
two or three footmen only ; they were always attended 
by an hundred horſemen : this was all their magni- 
hcence, fer three or four of them lay in one bed; and 
when they were in waiting at court, they had only a 
ſorry apartment to live in, without any other furniture 
than a few cheits. The duke of Guiſe, as he was 
going through Vaſſi, a town on the borders of Cham- 
pagne, came upon ſome Calviniſts, who, in conſe- 
quence of the privilege granted them by the edict, 
were ſinging pſalms atter their manner in a barn. His 
ſervants fell upon and inſulted theſe poor people, kill- 
ed about fixty of them, and wounded and diſperſed 
the reſt. Upon this there was a general riſing of the 
proteſtants in almoſt every of the kingdom, and 
the nation became divided between the prince of 
Conde and the duke of Guiſe. Catharine de Medi- 
cis fluctuated between both ; nothing was ſeen on all 
ſides but killing and plundering. The queen was 
then at Paris with the king her ſon, where, finding 
herſelf deprived of all — ſhe wrote to the 
prince of Conde to come to her deliverance, Thas 
fatal letter was an order for — the civil war, 
which was proſecuted with the greateſt inhumanity. 
Every town was become a fortified poſt, and every 
ſtreet a field of battle. 
On one fide were the duke of Guiſe and his brother, 
6 united by convenience with the faction of the 
1592 conftable of Montmorenci, who was maſter of 
the king's perſon. On the other the pony of 3 
joined by the Coligni party. Anthony king of Na- 
varre, the firſt —— of the blood, a weak and irre- 
ſolute man, who knew not of what religion or party 
he was ; jealous of his brother Conde, and 2 to 
ſerve againſt his will the duke of Guiſe, whom he de- 
teſted, was dragged to the ſiege of Rouen, together 
with the queen- mother, Catharine of Medicis: he 
was killed at this ſiege, and deſerves a place in hiſtory 
on 
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on no other account than that of being father to the 
great Henry IV. EIN 
The war, which continued without interruption till 
the peace of Vervins, was carried on after much the 
ſame manner, as in the times of anarchy, at the de- 
cline of the ſecond race, and the beginning of the 
third. There were very few regular troops on either 
ſide, excepting ſome companies of men at arms, be- 
longing to the principal chiefs. Plunder was their 
only pay; and all that the proteſtant faction could 
ſcrape together, they employed in bringing over Ger- 
man troops to complete the deſtruction of the kingdom. 
The king of Spain on his fide ſent ſome few ſoldiers to 
the catholics, in order to feed a flame which he hop- 
ed to turn to his own advantage, and thirteen Spanith 
companies marched to the relief of Montluc in Sain- 
tonge. Theſe were, without contradiction, the moſt fatal 
times that the French monarchy had ever. enced. 
The firſt pitched battle between the catholics and the 
reformed was fought near Dreux +, wherein not 7 
only Frenchman engaged againſt Frenchman, ns 
but the royal infantry was chiefly compoſed of Swils, as 
—— t army was of Germans. This battle was 
rem ble by both generals being made priſoners; 
— commanded che king's army in 
quality of conſtable, and the prince of Conde who 
was at the head of the reformed army. The duke of 
Guiſe, who was ſecond in command to the conſtable, 
ined the battle, and Conde's lieutenant, Coligni, 


ved his army. The duke of Guiſe was then at the 


heighth of his glory ; always victorious wherever he 
came and always repairing the errors made by the con- 
ſtable, his rival in authority, but not in fame. He was 
the idol of the catholics, and maſter of the court ; 
he was affable, generous, and in every ſenſe the firſt 
man fn the kingdom. | 

After his victory at Dreux, he went and laid fiege 
to Orleans, I his city was the centre of the g 
proteſtant faction, and he was on the point 15 NH 


1 + A city in the iſle of France, and one of the oldeſt ia the king- 


dom ; it is about forty miles diſtance from Paris. 
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of reducing it when he was aſſaſſinated. The mur. 
der of this great man was the firſt which fanaticiſm 
had cauſed to be committed. Theſe very Hu- 
guenots, who under Francis I, and Henry II. 
thought of nothing but worſhipping of God and ſuf- 
fering what they called martyrdom, were become the 
moſt furious enthuſiaſts, and ſtudied the ſcriptures, 
only to find out examples of aſſaſſinations. Poltrot 
de Meree imagined himſelf another Aod, ſent from 
God to kill a Philiſtine chief. This is fo true, that 
his party made verſes in his praiſe ; and I myſelf have 
ſeen a print of him with an inſcription extolling his 
crime to the ſkies. And yet his crime was that of a 
coward, for he pretended to be a deſerter from the re- 
formed „and watched an opportunity to ſtab the 
duke of Guiſ into the back. He had the impudence 
to charge the admiral de Coligni, and Theodore de 
Beza, with having at leaſt connived at his defign ; 
but he varied fo much in his ſitions, that he de- 
ſtroyed his own impoſture. Coligni even offered to 
go to Paris to be confronted with this miſcreant, and 
requeſted the queen to ſuſpend the execution till the 
truth could be cleared up. It muſt be acknowledged 
that the admiral, tho = leader of a faction, had ne- 
ver been guilty of the leaſt ation that could warrant a 
ſuſpicion of ſo black a treachery. 

t was not ſufficient that the Spaniards, Germans, 
and Swiſs, were called in to help — to deſtroy 
each other, the Engliſh were likewiſe ſent for to join 


in the general ruin. Three thouſand of them had been 


introduced by the Huguenots into Havre-de- uy 
ſeaport town built 2 I. but the conſtable of 
Montmorenci, who had been exchanged for the prince 
of Conde, after great difficulty drove them out again. 


Theſe troubles were now ſucceeded by a momentary 


_ Conde was reconciled to the court, but his 

rother the admiral ſtill continued at the head of a 
ul party in the inces. 

In the mean time Charles IX. having attained the 

1c; We of thirteen years and one day, held his bed 

393 of juſtice, not in the parliament of Paris, but 

in 
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in that of Rouen; and it is remarkable, that his mo- 
ther, when ſhe reſigned her commiſſion of regent, 
kneel-d to him. 

A ſcene paſſed on this occaſion, which is entirely 
without example ; Odet de Chatillon, cardinal biſhop 
of Beauvais, had, like his brother, changed to the 
reformed religion, and had taken a wife, The pope 
upon this truck him out of the lift of cardinals, and 
he himſelf expreſſed a contempt for the title ; but, in 
order to brave the pope, he aſſiſted at the ceremony 
in his cardinal's habit; his wife was allowed to be 
ſeated in preſence of the king and queen, as the 
wife of a peer of the realm ; and was ſometimes called 
« The counteſs of Beauvais, and ſometimes ** the 
cardinal's lady.“ | | 

France was full of abſurdities equally The 
confuſion of the civil wars had deſtroyed all kind of 
government and decency. The church livings were 
almoſt all in t e poſſeſſion of laymen; an abbey 
or a biſhopric was given as a marriage-portion with a 
daughter : but theſe irregularities, now grown cuſtom- 
ary, were all forgotten in the boſom of peace, the 
greateſt of all bleflings. The Huguenots, who were 
allowed the exerciſe of their religion, though they 
were ſtill upon their guard, remained quiet ; and the 
prince of Conde joined in the diverſions of the court. 
But this calm was of ſhort duration; the Huguenot 
party inſiſted upon too many ſureties, and the * 
ment granted them too few. The prince of Conde 
wanted to ſhare in the adminiſtration ; the cardinal of 
Lorrain, chief of a powerful and numerous houſe, 
aimed at holding the firſt poſt in the ſtate ; the con- 
table of Montmorenci, who was an enemy to this fa- 
mily, retained his power, and ſhared in the autho- 
rity of * the Colię nis, _ the other Hu- 
guenot chiefs, prepared to 0 houſe of Lor- 
rain, Every LES be ſhare in the diſmem- 
bering of the ſtate; the catholic clergy on one fide, 
and proteſtant miniſters on the other, ſet up 
the cry of religion. God was their pretence; a 
thirſt of rule, their God ; and the people, — 
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with fanaticiſm, were at once the inſtruments and the 
victims of the ambition of all theſe oppoſite factions. 
The prince of Conde, who had attempted to reſcue 
young Francis II. from the hands of the Guiſes at 
6 Amboiſe, now endeavoured to get Charles IX. 
1597 into his own power, and take the city of Meaux 
from the conſtable of Montmorenci. This Lewis of 
Conde made exactly — fame war, with the ſame ſtra- 
, and on the ſame pretences, (religion except- 
ech which his name-fake Look the — — 
Conde, did afterwards, during the diſputes of 
Nov. 10, the league. The prince and the admiral 
6, * fought the battle of St. Denis againſt the 
1507. conſtable, who was mortally wounded there, 
in the eightieth year of his age. He was a man 
equally intrepid at court and in the field, poſſeſſed of 
virtues and great faults, unfortunate as a gene- 
ral, in diſpoſition moroſe, capricious, and obſtinate ? 
but an honet man, and one of a noble think- 
ing. It was he who ſaid to his confeſſor, Do you 
think that I have lived fourſcore years to be at a loſs 
to know know to die for one quarter of an hour?“ 
His efhgy in wax was carried, like thoſe of the kin 
of France, to the church of Notre Dame, and the 
members of the ſupreme courts attended his funeral 
obſequies by order of the court ; an honour which de- 
pends, as almoſt every thing of this kind does, on the 
will of the prince and the circumſtances of the times. 
This battle of St. Denis was indecifive, and the 
kingdom was only rendered more miſerable by it. 
Admiral de Coligni, who was the moſt fruitful in 
reſourcesof any man in his age, ſentinto the Palatinate 
for near ten thouſand Germans, though he had no 
money to pay them with. It was now ſeen what a 
religious zeal, ſtrengthened with a party-ſpirit, is ca- 
pable of doing. 'The admiral's army taxed itfelf to 
pay the Palatine forces. The whole kingdom was 
id waſte. It was no longer a war wherein one power 
aſſembles its forces againit another, and gains the vic- 
tory or is deſtroyed ; there were as many different wars 
as there were towns ; ſubje& deſtroyed ſubje& with — 
mo 
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moſt bloody fury, and relation, relation. Neither the 
catholic, the proteſtant, the neutral, the prieſt, nor 
the mechanic, went to bed in ſafety. The ground lay 
untilled, or was manured with {word in hand. 68 
A forced peace + now enſued ; but every 3 

was only a ſmother:d war, and every day was dif- 
tinguiſhed by murders and aſſaſſinations. 

The war ſoon broke out —_ openly ; and now 
it was that Rochelle became, the centre and principal 
ſeat of the reformed party, and the Geneva of France. 
This town is commodioully ſituated on the ſea- coaſt, 
is become a flouriſhing republic, and was ſuch at that 
time in ſome ; for, after having been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kings of England ever ſince the marriage 
of Eleonora of Guienne with Henry II. it yielded 
obedience to Charles V. of France, on condition of 


being allowed to coin filver money in its own name, 


and that its mayors and ſheriffs ſhould be reputed no- 
ble. By theſe and ſeveral other privileges, together 
with an extenſive trade it was become tolerably pow- 
erful, and continued fo till the time of cardinal Riche- 
lieu. It was ftrongly ſupported by queen Elizabeth ; 
and its dominion at that time extended over Aunis, 
Saintonge, and Angoumois, where was fought the fa- 
mous battle of Jarnac. 

The duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. who 
was at the head of the royal army with the h 
title of general, though the marechal de March 13, 
Tavannes was fo in reality, Proved vic- 156g. 
torious. Prince Lewis of Conde was killed, or rather 
murdered after his defeat, by Monteſquiou, captain 
of the to the duke of Anjou. Coligni, who 
was ftill called the admiral, though no longer in that 
poſt, rallied the remains of the conquered army, and 
made the victory uſeleſs to the royaliſts. Joan d' Albert, 
queen of Navarre, widow to the weak king Anthony, 
E her ſon to the army, by whom he was ac- 

owledged as head of their party; ſo that Henry IV. 


T It was concluded at Longjumeau, and called the little peace, 
becauſe it laſted only ſix months. | 
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the beſt of all our French kings, was, as well a; 
Lewis XII. a rebel before he aſcended the throne, 
Admiral Coligni was the real head, both of the Hu- 
guenot party and of the army, and was like a father 
to Henry IV. and the princes of the houſe of Conde, 
He alone was the ſupport of this unhappy cauſe: 
though in want of money, he kept an army on foot, 
— means to procure a ſupply of from Ger- 
many, though unable to pay them for their ſervice ; 
and, when defeated in at the battle of 
1569 Moncontour in Polo, by the duke of Anjou's 
army, he ftill repaired the loſſes of his ; 

They had no uniform manner of fighting in thoſe 
times. The German and Swiſs infantry made uſe 
only of long ſpears, the French moſt commonly of 
muſkets and ſhort halberts ; the German cavalry made 
uſe of piſtols, and the French fought only with the 
lance. The ſtrongeſt armies ſeldom exceeded twenty 
thouſand men, nor could they afford to maintain a 

reater number. The battle of Moncontour was fol- 
wed by a thouſand ſkirmiſhes in the different pro- 
vinces 


At length, after numberleſs deſolations, a new 
peace ſeemed to promiſe the kingdom a breathing 
time ; but this peace only p the way for the 
fatal maſſacre of St, Bartholomew. his 

_ 1579 dreadful day had been meditated and planned 
for above two years. It is hardly poſſible to conceive 
how a woman like Catharine of Medicis, brought up 
in the midſt of pleaſures, and to whom the Huguenot 
had given the leaſt umbrage of any, could have 

deen capable of forming ſo barbarous a reſolution. It 
is ſtill more ſurprizing in a young king, not quite 
twenty years of age. The Guiſe faction a great 
ſhare in this horrid enterprize. Two Italians, the 
cardinal of Birague and the cardinal of Retz, were 
thoſe who diſpoſed the minds of the people for it. 
They gloried at that time in adopting Machiavel's 
maxims, 


+ This peace was concluded at St. Germain, in the month of 
Auguſt, 1570, and was very advantageous to the proteſtants, which, 
made their chiefs ſuſpect ſome bad deſign. | | 
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maxims, eſpecially that which teaches that no crime 
nould be committed by halves. The beſt political 
maxim would have been not to commit any crime; 
but the manners of men had taken a ferocious turn 
from the continual civil wars they were en in, in 
deſpite of thoſe pleaſures and amuſements with which 
Catharine of Medicis always entertained the court. 
This mixture of gallantry and ferocity, of pleaſures 
and ſlaughter, forms the oddeſt picture in which the 
contradictions of human-kind were ever exhibited. 
Charles IX. who was not at all the foldier, was yet 
of a blood-thirſty diſpoſition ; and though he indulg- 
ed himſelf with miſtreſſes, he had a cruel heart. He 
is the firſt king who ever conſpired againſt his ſub- 
jets. The plot was laid with as deep diſſimulation 
as the action itſelf was horrible. One thing alone 
might have given ſome ſuſpicion ; which was, that 
one day while he was diverting himſelf with hunting 
of rabbits in a warren, he Lid to his attendants, 
Drive them all out, that I may have the pleaſure 
of killing them all.” Accordingly, a gentleman of 
Coligni's left Paris in haſte, and told the admi- 
ral at taking his leave, That he was going to fly 
the place ; becauſe, ſaid he, they make too much of 
us. 


It is but too well known to Europe, how 
Charles IX. married his ſiſter to Henry of Navarre 
Vor. IV. G in 


The queen of Navarre was decoyed to Paris by a propoſal of 
— between her ſon, who was afterwards Henry IV. and the 
princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to Charles IX. the reigning king. The 
ſame pretence was uſed for alluring thither Henry, then prince of 
Bearn, and his uncle the prince of Conde, The admiral Coligni 
was invited by Charles, with a promiſe of declaring him general in 
a war againſt Spain in the Low Countries, and Coligni was a. com- 
panied by other chiefs of the Huguenots, depending upon the peace 
which had been lately ratified. The queen of Navarce died ſud- 
denly, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. The admiral going home 
to his own lodgings, about eleven in the forenoon, and reading 2 
88 been preſented to him, was wounded by a ſhot 

2 window, fired by one Maurevel, hired for the purpoſe, 
The king viſiting him in the afternoon, expreſſed the utmoſt con- 
cern for his diſaſter, and aſſured him he would take ample 3 
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in order to draw him into the ſnare, what oaths he made 
uſe of to gain his confidence, and with what cruelty he 
afterwards executed thoſe maſſacres which he had plan- 
ned for two years before. Father Daniel ſays, That 
Charles IX. was an excellent comedian, played his 
fart incomparably well.” TI hall not repeat cir- 
cumſtances attending this execrable tragedy, which 
are known to all > 4 world, as that one half of the 
nation butchered the other, with a d in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other, while te king him: 

If 


the aſſaſſin and his abettors. This perfidious prince had, with his 
mother and council, already projected the ſcheme, which was now 
put in execution on the eve of St. Bartholomew. The duke of 
Guiſe, who was at the head of this ſhocking enterprize, commu- 
nicated the king's intention to the preſident Charron, intendant of 
Paris, who ordered the captains of the different wards to arm the 
burghers privately : that at the alarm which would be rung on the bell 
of the palace-clock, the citizens ſhould place lights in their win- 
dows, then break into the houſes of the Huguenots, and put them 
all to the ſword, without diſtinction. About midnight the duke of 
Guiſe, accompanied by the duke d'Aumale, the grand prior of 
France, a number of officers, and three bundred choice ſoldiers, 
marched to the admiral's hotel, broke open the gates, and entered 
the houſe. A colonel and two other deſperadoes going up ftairs to 
the admiral's apartment, butchered him without queſtion, and 
threw his body out of the window. All his domeſtics met with the 
ſame fate, while the trained bands acted the fame tragedy in the 
Louvre, as well as withia the city. Two thouſand perſons were 
maſſacred that night, and a great number periſhed gext day. At 
the ſame time the Huguenots were ſacrificed in like manner by or- 
ders from court at Meaux, Orleans, Troye, Bourges, Angers, 
Thoulouſe, Rouen, and Lyons. The mangled body of the admiral 
was inſulted by the populace, and hung upon the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon, The young king of Navarre and his couſin the prince of 
Conde were cloſetted by the king, who told them, that if they re- 
fuſed to embrace the Roman catholic religion, they ſhould not be 
alive in three days. The parliament being aſſembled, and inform- 
ed by their ſovereign of the ſteps he had taken, in conſequence (43 
he ſaid) of a conſpiracy againſt the catholics, the prefident, who was 
father of the celebrated hiſtorian Thuanus, harangued in praiſe of 
the king's conduct; and the advocate- propoſed that the ad- 
miral and his accomplices might be proceeded againft in form of 
law. Accordingly the murdered Coligni was tried, condemned, 
and hanged in effigy, In a word, this whole affair was one of the 


moſt infamous plans of perfidious cruelty that ever was executed, 


and leaves an indclible ftain on the French nation. 


r 
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ſelf fired from a window u the unhappy wretches 
who were flying for their — I ſhall only remark 
ſome few particulars ; the principal is, if we believe 
the duke of Sully, Matthieu, and other hiſtorians, 
that Henry FV. had often told them, that 2 
dice with the dukes of Alengon and Guiſe, ſome 
before the maſſacre n ſaw, 
twice together, ſpots of b upon 1 u 
which th — their game in the utmoſt — 
nation. Father Daniel, who has preſerved this cir- 
cumſtance in his hiſtory, ought to have been well 
enough acquainted with phyſics, to know that the 
black points, when making a given angle with the 
rays of the ſun, _ this 15 known to 
every one who reads at all, and here was the whole of 
this ſurprizing prodigy. There certainly was nothing 
miraculous in all chis action, but that religious fury 
hich made ſavage beaſts of a people, who have ſince 
been of ſo mild and airy a diſpoſition. 

Father Daniel alſo relates, that when the dead bo- 
dy of Colignt was hanged upon the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon, Charles IX. went to feed his eyes with this 
cruel ſpectacle, ſaying, ** That the body of a dead 
enemy always ſmelt well.” He ſhould have added, 
that this was an old ſpeech of Vitellius“, which has 
been attributed to Charles IX. But what is moſt 
worthy of obſervation is, that father Daniel would 
perſuade us that theſe murders were hot premeditated. 
Ferhaps the time, place, and manner of the | 
or the number of thoſe to be proſcribed, might not 
have been concerted for two years before ; but it is 
certain, that the defign of exterminating that party had 
deen framed long before. The whole of Mezeray's 
account, who is a much better Frenchman than fa- 
ther Daniel, and much ſuperior as an hiſtorian in the 
laſt hundred years of the monarchy, will not permit 
us to doubt of it; beſides, Daniel contradicts himſelf, 


G 2 when 


Abhorrentes — abou, deteſtabili voce con- 
15 Vir auſus oft; optimè olere occiſum boſtem & melins covem. Suctone 
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when he praiſes Charlcs the IX. for being fo good: ea 
comedian, and acting his part fo well. | 

The numbers of men, and the ſpirit of a party, ben 
diſcover themſelves in the way of writing hiſtory. 
Daniel contents himſelf with ſaying, That at Rome che 
they 2 the king for his — and the dreadful e 
puniſhment he inflicted on the heretics.” Baroniu; fan 
ſays that ** this action was neceſſary.“ The coun the 
gave orders for the ſame maſſacre in all the province: Th 
as at Paris ; but ſeveral of the commandants of tho h. 
n as St. Herem in Auvergne, la Guiche x 
Mason, the viſcount of Orme at Bayonne, and ſeve. 


ral others, refuſed to obey, and wrote to Charles IX 
nearly in theſe terms; That they would die for hi; elec 
ſervice, but would not conſent to murder any one fo: on! 
him.” — 

an 


Theſe were times of ſuch horror and fanaticiſm, or 
fear had taken ſuch ſtrong hold of all minds, that the if © * 

liament of Paris ordered a proceſſion every year on 
St. Bartholomew's day, to give thanks to God for the fo c 
,extirpation of the heretics. The chancellor de I' Ho- 7 
pital was of a very different opinion when he wrote 4 
excidat illa dien, Let that day be for ever erazed.“ 
Accordingly there was no proceſſion; and afterward By 45 
they were ſhocked at the thoughts of preſerving the * 


remembrance of an action that ought for ever to be 2 
buried in oblivion. But, during the heat of he at- l = 


fair, the court ordered the parliament to try the ad. , 
miral after his death; and two gentlemen, his fiiend;, 
Brigu*maut and Cavagnes, were formally convicted. 
— drawn upon a fledge to the Greve, together i 
the admiral's effigy, and there executed. Thus di 
they complete this horrid ſcene, by adding the for:: 
of juſtice to their inhuman maſſacres. 

If there could be any thing more deplorable thar 
this maſſacre, it was, that it proved t:e occaſion of 
civil war, inſtead of deſtroying the roots of theſe trou- 
bles. The Calviniſts now determined to fell ther 
lives as dear as poſſible. About ſixty thouſand © 
their brethren had been butchered in time of profoun* 
peace, and there ſtill remained above two — 

read 
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ready my on the war. Freſh maſſacres now fol- 
lowed.on both fides. 'The fiege of Sancerre was very 
remarkable. Hiſtorians tell us, that the reformed 
defended themſelves in that town as the Jews defended 
themſelves in Jeruſalem againf Titus; and like them 
were at laſt overpowered, after having ſuffered the 
ſame extremities, inſomuch that a father and a mo- 
ther were driven to make a meal upon their own child. 
The ſame is ſaid to have happened afterwards in Paris, 
when that city was befieged by Henry IV. 

In the midf of theſe diſaſters, the duke of Anjou, 
who had acquired ſome reputation in Europe 
by the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, was 1573 
elected king of Poland. He conſidered this dignity 
only as an honourable exile. He was called to refide 
among a people whoſe language he did not under- 
ſtand, who were at that time looked upon in the world 
as little better than barbarians ; and who, tho* they 
were not ſo miſerable, ſo devoured with fanaticiſm, ar 
ſo diſtracted with factions as the French, were at the 
ſame time much leſs civilized and poliſhed. The duke 
of Anjou's private apenage + was worth more to him 
than the crown of Poland ; it amounted to one million 
two hundred thouſand livres, and this diſtant king- 
dom to which he was going was fo poor, that in the 
diploma of election it was ſtipulated, as an eſſential 
clauſe, that the king ſhould lay out theſe one million 
two hundred thouſand livres in Poland. Accordingly 
he repaired with an ill-will to take poſſeſſion of his 
new dignity, and yet he ſeemed not to have much 
to regret in leaving France. The court he quitted 
was a prey to as many diſſenſions as the ſtate itſelf. 
Every day brought new conſpiracies real or imaginary, 
duels, murders, and impriſonments, without form or 
reaſon, and which were worſe than the troubles which 
occaiioned them. There were not fo many illuſtrious 
heads brought to the ſcaffold as in England, but there 

G 3 were 


F. Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of younger children of the 
royal tamily, 
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were more private murders committed, and they al. 
ready began to grow acquainted with poiſon. 

Nevertheleſs, when the ambaſſadors of Poland came 
to Paris to pay their homage to Henry III. the court 
gave them a moſt brilliant and delicately-imagined 
entertainment, in which the genius and talents of the 
nation ſhone thro' the midit of all theſe horrors and 
calamities. Sixteen ladies of the court, repreſenting 
the ſixteen principal provinces of France, after danc- 
ing a ballet, accompanied with machinery, preſented 
the king of Poland and the ambaſſadors with gold 
medals, on which were engraved the productions pe- 
culiar to each province. 

Henry had ſcarcely taken poſſeſſion of the throne of 
Poland, when Charles IX. died, at the age of twenty- 
four years and one month, after having made his 
name odious to all the earth, at a time of life when 
the ſubjects of his capital were not reckoned out of 
their minority. He died of a very extraordinary 
diſtemper : his blood oozed from all the porgs of his 
body. This accident, which is not wholly without 
example, may have been cauſed by exceſſive fear, a 
violent tranſport of paſſion, or an overheated and 
atrabiliary conſtitution + ; but it paſſed with the peo- 
ple, eſpecially the proteſtants, for the effect of divine 
3 — An uſeful notion, did it put a ſtop to the 
wickedneſs of thoſe who are powerful, or unfortunate 
enough not to be ſubject to the curb of the laws. The 

inſtant Henry III. heard of his brother's death, 

157+ he fled from Poland as a man would fly from 
iſon. He might have obtained the conſent of the 
— to i ave divided himſelf between that kingdom 
and his hereditary dominions, of which there has been 
many examples: but he haſtened from that ſavage na- 
tion to ſeek in his own country a train of miſeries and 
a death as fatal as had ever yet been ſeen in France. 

He quitted a country where the manners of the 
people, though rough, were ſimple ; and where 1g- 


norance 


+ More likely the effeft of a putrid colliquation of the blood, 
and a relaxation of the capillaries. | 
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norance and poverty made their lives gloomy, but at 
the ſame time preſerved them from being ſtained with 
great crimes. The court of France, on the contrary, 
was a mixture of luxury, intrigues, gallantry, de- 
bauchery, plots, ſuperſtition, and atheiſm. Catha- 
rine of Medicis, who was niece to pope Clement VII. 
had introduced a _— among all the places at her 
court, ſuch as was practiſed at the pontiff s. Another 
invention which the imported with her from Italy 
was that of ſelling the king's revenues to certain farm- 
ers or purchaſers, who advanced money upon them ; 
an expedient, which, though it may be uſeful for a 
time, is attended with laſting danger. The ſuperſti- 
tious belief of judicial aſtrology, enchantments, and 
witchcrafts, were likewiſe fruits of her tranſplanting 
from her own country into France ; for although the 
revival of the polite arts was in a great meaſure owing 
to the Florentines, yet were very far from havin 
any knowledge of true philoſophy. The queen had 
brought over with her one Luke Gauric +, an aſtro- 
loger, a man who at this time of day would be deſ- 
— even by the populace, as a wretched juggler; 
ut TEES as a perſon of great — 
ration. There are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets ot 
the curious, ſome of the conſtellated rings and taliſ- 
mans of thoſe times; as is that famous medal in 
which Catharine is repreſented naked, between the 
conſtellations Aries and Taurus, with the name Ebulla 
Aſmodea over her head, holding a dart in one hand, 
—_ heart in the other ; and in the exergue the name 
el. | 
Never was the folly of witchcraft in ſo much credit 
as at that time. It was common to make figures of 
—_ wax, 


+ He was a native of Gefoni in the kingdom of Naples, who had 
made great progreſs in mathematics and judicial aſtrology. He liv- 
ed in high favour with pope Paul IH. who raiſed him to the biſhop- 
ric of Civita Ducale. He is ſaid to have predicted, that Henry II. 
of France would be ſlain in a duel, or fingle combat. This predic- 
tion ſubjected him to the ridicule and contempt of the French court; 


but when it was verified, he came to be in great requeſt with Catha- 
tine de Medicis. 
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wax, which they pierced to the heart, pronouncing at 
the ſame time certain unintelligible words. By this 
they fancied they deſtroyed their enemies: nor were 
they in the leaſt undeceived by the failure of ſucceſs. 
One Coſmo Ruggieri , a Florentine, being accuſed 
of having prafiifed againſt the life of Charles IX. by 
theſe pretended ſpells, was put to the torture. Ano- 
ther of theſe magicians was condemned to be burnt, 
who declared on his examination, that there were 
above thirty thouſand of the ſame profeſſion in France, 
Theſe madnefſes were accompanied with number- 
leſs acts of devotion, and theſe again were intermixed 
with the moſt abandoned 2 The proteſ- 
tants, on the contrary, who piqued themſelves upon 
reformation, oppoſed the ſtricteſt ſeverity of — 
to the licentious manners of the court. They puniſh- 
ed adultery with death. Shews and games of all kinds 
were held in as much ——— them as the cere- 
monies of the Romiſh church, put the maſs 
almoſt upon the ſame footing with witchcrafts : ſo that 
there were two nations in France abſolutely different 
the one from the other ; and 1 
of re- union, as the Huguenots had, ever ſince the maſ- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew, entertained 2 defign of form- 
ing themſelves into a republic. | 
king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. and 
Henry prince of Conde, ſon to that Lewis who was 
aſſaſſinated at Jarnac, were the heads of this party; 
but they had been detained priſoners at court ever 
fince the time of the maſſacre. Charles IX. had of- 
fered them the alternative of changing their religion 
or ſuffering death. Princes who have ſeldom an 
other religion than that of intereſt, do not often e 


to 


+ By making horoſcopes at the court of France, he ottaired the 
abbacy of St. Mabe in Brittany, He was afterwards ſent to the gal- 
lies far having been in a conſpiracy againſt Charles IX. but ſoon re- 
leaſed by the queen mother. He compoſed philtres and almanacs, 
and after a long abſence appearing at the court of Henry IV. had the 
impudence to affirm that is was not he, but a certain gardener, who 
had been condemned in the preceding reign. He lived to an old 
age, and dying a profeſſed atheiſt, was denied chriſtian burial, 
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to encounter martyrdom. Henry of Navarre, and 
Henry of Conde then had turned catholics ; but at 
the death of Charles IX. Conde found means to make 
his eſcape, and ſolemnly abjured the Romiſh faith at 
Straſbourg : he afterwards took refuge in the Palati- 
nate, and made uſe of his credit with the Germans to 
rocure ſuccours for his y, in the ſame manner as 
his father had formerly done. 
Henry III. at his return to France, had it in his 
r to ſettle matters in that kingdom ; it was bath- 
ed in blood, it was divided on all fides, but it was not 
diſmembered. It was ſtill in poſſeſſion of Pignerol, 
and the marquiſate of Saluces, and conſequei:ly of 
all the ports of Italy. A few years of a tolerable ad- 
miniſtration might have healed the wounds cf 2 nati- 
on where the land is fruitful and the inhabitants induſ- 
trious. Henry of Navarre was ſtill in the power cf the 
132 Catharine of Medicis, who had been 
clared nt of the kingdom, by Charles IX. all 
the return of the new king. The Huguenots only de- 
fired a protection for their religion and properties; 
and their ſcheme of forming a republic could never 
have prevailed againſt the royal — reſolutely 
exerted, and not carried to extremes. They might 
have been eaſily kept within bounds. Such at leaſt 
were always the opinions and counſels of the wiſeſt 
heads in the kingdom, ſuch as the chancellor de L Ho- 
pital, Paul de Foix, Chriſtopher de Thou, father of 
the authentic and eloquent hiftorian, Fibrac, and 
Harlay ; but the favourites, who thought to be gain- 
ers by a war, determined the king ta proſecute violent 
meaſures, | 
No ſooner was the king arrived at Lyons, than 
with the handful of troops which had been ſent to , 
meet him, he endeavoured to ftorm thoſe towns, 
which by a little politic management he might have 
quietly reduced to their duty. He miglkc have per- 
ceived that he had taken a wrong ſtep, when > a | 
ouring to force a ſmalk town called Levron, word in 
hang, they called to him from the top of the walls, 
| G 5. „ Draws 
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Draw near, aſſaſſins; come on, bloody murderer, 
you ſhall not find us aſleep as you found the admiral.” 
He had not at that time money ſufficient to pay the 
foldiers, who therefore diſbanded of their own ac. 
cord ; and, happy in not being attacked upon the 
„he went to Rheims to be conſecrated, and from 
thence to Paris to make his entry under theſe melan- 
choly auſpices, and in the midft of a civil war, which 
his preſence had revived, whereas it might have ſtifled 
it. He could neither curb the Huguenots, content 
the catholics, check his brother the duke of Alengon, 
then duke of Anjou, manage his finances, nor diſci- 
pline an army. He wanted to be abſolute, and took 
no method of being ſo. He made himſelf odious by 
the ſhameful debaucheries he indulged himſelf in with 
his minions. He rendered himſelf contemptible by 
his ſuperſtitious practices and his proceſſions, * which 
he thought to throw a veil over his infamy, and which 
only tended to expoſe it the more. He weakened hi: 
authority by his extravagance, at a time when he ought 
to have converted all his gold into ſteel. There waz 
no police, no juſtice; his favourites were murdered be- 
fore his face, or cut each other's throats in their quar- 
rels. His own brother, the duke of Anjou, who was 
a catholic, joined againſt him, with Henry of Conde 
who was an Huguenot, and brought a body of Swits 
into the kingdom, while the prince of Conde entered 
it with an army of Germans. 

During this anarchy, Henry duke of Guiſe, fon to 
the late duke Francis, a rich and powerful noble- 
man, now become chief of the houſe of Lorrain, in 
France, poſſeſſed of all his father's credit, idolized 
by the people, and feared by the court, obliges the 
king to beſtow the command of the armies on him. 
It was his intereſt to throw every thing into confuſion, 
that the court might ſtand in need of his ſervices. - 

The king demands a fum of money of his city of 
of Paris. He is anſwered that it had already furniſh- 
ed within the laſt fifteen years, thirty-ſix millions ex- 
'traordinary ; that the country had been plundered by 
tue foldiery, the city by the financiers, and the church 


. r we 
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by fimony and bad conduct. In ſhort, inſtead of ſup- 
plies, he received only complaints. 

In the mean time, young Henry of Navarre eſcapes 
from court, where he had hitherto been detained a pri- 
ſoner. They might have apprehended him again as 
a prince of the blood, but they had no right upon his 
liberty as a king; ſuch he actually was, of Lower 
Normandy, and of the Upper by right of inheritance. 
He goes to Guienne. The Germans, who had been 
called in by Conde, entered the province of Cham- 
pagne. 'The duke of Anjou, the king's brother, 
was likewiſe in arms. The devaſtations of the late 
reign are revived anew. The king then does that by a 
ſhameful treaty, which he ought to have done as an 
able ſovereign. at his firſt acceflion : he conclades a 
peace, and - granted at the ſame time much more 
than would have been demanded of him at firſt; 
namely, the free exerciſe of the reformed religion, with 
their churches, ſynods, and courts of juſtice; to con- 
fiſt of one half catholics, and the other half proteſtants 
in the parliaments of Paris, Thoulouſe, Grenoble, 
Aix, Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes. He publicly dii- 
owns the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, in which he 
was but too deeply concerned. He exempts from 
taxes, for ſix years, the children of all thoſe who were 
killed in that maſſacre ; reſtores the memory of the 
accuſed admiral Coligni to its honours ; and, to com- 
plete his own humiliation, ſubmits to pay the German 
troops of the prince palatine Caſimir, — very troops 
who had forced him to conclude this peace. But not 
having money enough to ſatisfy them, he its 
them to live at diſcretion for three months in . wagons 
vinces of Burgundy and Champagne. At lenge be 
| ſends the ſum of fix hundred thouſand crowns to Ca- 
fimir, by his envoy Believre, who is detained by that 
prince as hoſtage for the payment of the remainder, 
and carried priſoner to Heidelberg, through which 
city 3 — ſpoils of France to be carried 
in proce to the ſound of trumpets, in o - 
gons, drawn by oxen with their — 5% an IN 

This low degree of infamy, to which the king was 
ſunk, emboldened Henry duke of Guiſe to form the 


league 
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which had been projected by his uncle the cardinal of 
Lorrain, and to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of a mi- 
ſerable and ill-governed kingdom. The ſtate now 
teemed with factions, and Henry de Guiſe was formed 
for them. He is allowed 8 had all the noble 
ualities of his father, with the moſt headſtrong and 
ing ambition. Like him he enchanted all 
hearts; and it was ſaid of the father and fon, that in 
compariſon with them all other princes a but 
as common men. He was extolled likewiſe for a ge- 


nerous and noble heart ; but he gave no great proof 
of this, when in the ſtreet Betiſi he trampled upon the 


dead body of admiral Coligni, which had been juſt 


thrown out of a window before his face. 

The league was firſt put on foot in Paris. Papers 
were — rr among the citizens, containing a pro- 
ject of aſſociation for the defence of religion, the king, 
and the liberty of the ſtate ; or rather oppreſs at once 
both king, tate, and religion. The league was af- 
terwards ſolemnly ſigned at Peronne, and throughout 
the greater part of Picardy, and ſoon afterw the 
reſt of the provinces acceded toit. The king of Spain 
declared himſelf its protector, and it afterwards re- 
ceived the ſanction of the popes. The king, preſſed 
between the Calvinifts, who demanded additional 
| (ape, = and the leaguers, who wanted to deprive 

I his own, thought to ſtrike a blow in hn. 
by figning the league himſclf, for fear it ſhould cruſh 
him, and declared himſelf its chiet, which inſpired 
the members of it with double boldneſs. He now 
found himſelf, againſt his will, obliged to break the 

ace he had concluded with the reformed, without 
Le any money to carry on a new war. He con- 
voked a general aſſembly of eſtates at Blois, but they 
6 refuſed to grant him the ſupplies he demanded 

157” for this war, though they themſelves had forc- 
ed him into it. He could not even obtain leave to 
ruin himſelf by alienating his demeſnes. However, 
| he made ſhift to aſſemble an army by ruining himſelf 

in another manner, namely by mortgaging the crown 
revenues, and creating new poſts. Ho ities were 
; now 
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now renewed on both ſides, which were followed by 
another peace. The king was deſirous of having 
money and troops, only that he might be in a condi- 
tion of no longer fearing the power of the Guiſes ; but 
as ſoon as the peace was concluded, he conſumed his 
ſmall reſource in idle pleaſures, feaſting, and prodi- 
galities, on his favourites. 
It was difficult to govern ſuch a kingdom otherwiſe 
than by money or arms. Henry III. could ſcarcely 
procure either the one or the other. We ſhall now 
ſee what difficulty he had to procure in his greateſt 
need one million three hundred thouſand franks of the 
clergy for ſix years, to get the parliament to verify 
certain money edicts, and with what eagerneſs this 
tranſient ſupply was devoured by the marquis d'O, 
1 ang of the finances. 
enry could not be faid to reign. The catholic 
league and the proteſtant confederacy made war upon 
each other, in deſpite of him, in all the provinces of 
the 8 Epidemic diſeaſes and famine were ad- 


ded to theſe ſcourges ; and at this time of general ca- 


lamity, in orde; to ſet up his own favourites ſt 
the duke of Guiſe, after having created Joyeule and 


d'Epernon, dukes and peers, and given them prece-- 


dence over thei: elder peers, he expended four milli- 
ons on the marriage of the duke of Joyeuſe, with 
the ſiſter of the queen his conſort, and made him his 
brother-in-law. New taxes were now raiſed to defray 


theſe prodigalities : this excited the indignation of 


the public afreſh. Had the duke of Guiſe not made 


a league againſt the king, his conduct was ſufficient- 


to have produced one. 


At this time too, his brother the duke of Anjou 


goes into the Netherlands, which were afflicted with 


equal deſolations, in purſuit of a principality, which 


he loſt by his imprudent tyranny. As Henry III. per- 


mitted his brother to put himſelf at the head of the 


malcontents in Flanders, and endeavour to wreſt the 
provinces of the Netherlands from Philip II. we may 
Judge whether that monarch would ſupport the league 
in France, which was every day gaining freſh 2 


1 
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What then were the expedients which Henry thought 
fit to oppoſe againſt it ? He inſtituted ſocieties of peni. 
rents ; fe built monkiſh eells at Vincennes for himſel 
and the companions of his pleaſures : he made a ſhew 
of worſhipping God in onlide, while he committed 
the moſt unnatural acts in private: he went clad in 
white ſackcloth, with a diſcipline and a ſtring of bead; 
hanging at his girdle, and called himſelf friar Henry, 
Such a conduct at once exaſperated and emboldened 
the leaguers. The pulpits of Paris publicly reſound- 
ed with cenſures inf his infamous devotion. The 
faction of ſixteen was formed under the duke of 
Guiſe, and nothing of Paris remained to the king 
but the name. 
Henry de Guiſe, now become maſter of the catholic 
gc Party, had already procured troops with the 
1595 money of his adherents, and began to attack 
the friends of the king of Navarre. This prince, who 
like Francis I. was the moſt generous cavalier of his 
time, offered to terminate this mighty difference by 
fighting the duke of Guiſe fingly, or with ten againſt 
ten, or with any number that he ſhould chuſe. He 
wrote to Henry III. his brother-in law, remonſtrating 
to him that the league was aimed much more againit 
his crown and dignity, than againſt the Huguenot 
arty ; he pointed out to him the precipice on which 
ke ſtood, and offered to deliver him at the hazard of 
his life and fortunes. 
At this very time pope Sixtus V. fulminated that 
famous bull againſt the king of Navarre, and the 
rince of Conde, in which * calls them, The 
and deteſtable race of the houſe of Bourbon; 
and declares them to have forfeited all right of inhe- 
ritance and ſucceſſion. The league made their own 
uſe of this bull, and obliged the king to proſecute his 
brother-in-law, who endeavoured to aſſiſt him, and to 


protect 


The faction cf fixteen was a kind of particular league for Paris 
only, conſiſting of ſeveral perſons, who were diſtributed in the fix- 
teen wards of the oon, and who had ſhared the adminiftration of 
affairs among one another; they were ſtaunch friends to the duke 
of Guiſe, and ſworn enemies tothe king, 
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protect and ſecond the duke of Guiſe, who was de- 
throning him with reſpect. This was the ninth civil 
war lince the death of Francis II. 

Henry IV. (for we muſt already call him ſo, ſince 
that name is ſo famous and dear, and is become a kind 
of proper name) Henry IV. had at once upon his 
hands, the king of France, Margaret his own wife, 
and the league. Margaret by declaring againſt her 
huſband, revived the old barbarous times, when ex- 


communications broke the ties of ſociety, and made a 


prince execrable to his neareſt relations. Henry now 
thewed himſelf the great man he was: he braved the 
pope even in Rome itſelf, cauſed papers to be fixed up 
at the corners of the high ſtreets, in which he gave 
Sixtus V. the formal lye, and appealed from his ball 
to the court of pecrs. 

He eaſily prevented his imprudent wife from ſeizing 
upon Agenois, which ſhe attempted to do; and as to 
the royal army which was fent againſt him under the 
command of the duke of Joyeuſe, all the world knows 
how he defeated it at Coutras, where he fought like a 
common ſoldier at the head of his troops, took ſeveral 

riſoners, with his own hand, and ſhewed as much 
— and modeſty after his victory, as he had 
ſhewn courage du ing the fight f. 

This day gained him more reputation than it 
brought him real advantages. His army was not like 
that of a king, which is kept in pay, and always 
ready for ſervice; it was that of the head of a party, 
and had no regular pay. The officers could not pre- 


vent 


+ duke de Joyeuſe threw down his ſword to two officers, and 
offered them one hundred thouſand crowns for his ranſom ; but a 
captain called St. Herai, riding up at that inftant, ſhot him dead 
with a piſtol, His brother, the marquis de St. Lauveur, likewiſe 
loſt his life. The cathohics were totally routed, with great Naugh- 
ter; but Henry, inſteud of improving bis victory, by advancing to- 
wards the Loire, and joining his German auxiharies, or by reduc- 
ing the provinces of Xaintonge, Angoumois, Poitou, and part of 
Anjou, where he would have met with little or no oppoſition, re- 


paired to Bearn to viſit the counteſs of Grammont, at whoie feet he 


laid all the ſtandards which he had taken in the battle. 
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vent their ſoldiers from returning home to gather in 
their harveſts, and were obliged to retire themſelves to 
their eſtates. Henry IV. has been accuſed of having 
loſt the fruits of his victory by going to Bearn to pay a 
viſit to the counteſs of Grammont, of whom he was 
enamoured. Theſe people do not reflect that his ar- 
my might eaſily have acted in his abſence, could he 
have kept it together. Henry of Conde, his couſin, 
a prince whoſe manners were as auftere as thoſe of 
Navarre were gay and ſpritely, quitted the army as 
well as him, and retired to his eſtate, after having re- 
mained ſome time in Poitou, as did all the reſt of the 
officers, after ſolemnly ſwearing to re-afſemble again 
by the twentieth of November. Such was the — 
of making war at that time. 
But the prince of Conde's ſtay at St. John of An- 
li was one of the moſt fatal events of theſe 
_ orrid times. After having ſupped with his 
1588. wife Charlotte de la Trimouille, at his return 
he was ſeized with convulfions, which carried him of 
in two days. The judge of St. John of Angeli, by his 
own authority, committed the princeſs to priſon, ex- 
amined her himſelf, entered a criminal proceſs againſt 
her, condemned a young page named Permillac de 
Belle-Caſtel for contumacy, and ſentenced Brillaut the 
ince's maitre de hotel to be drawn aſunder by four 
rſes, in the town of St. John of Angeli ; which 
ſentence was afterwards confirmed by commiſſioners 
appointed by the king of Navarre himſelf. The prin- 
— 5 who was with child, appealed to the court of 
peers, who declared her innocent, and ordered the 
proceedings againſt her to be burnt. It may be ne- 
ceſſary in this place to refute the ſtory which has been 
repeated by ſo many different writers, that this prin- 
ceſs was delivered of the great Conde fourteen months 
after her huſband's death, and that the Sorbonne was 
conſulted concerning the child's legitimacy. Nothin 


can be more falſe : it has been ſufficiently proved, 


that the young prince of Conde was born within fix 
months after his father's deceaſe. 
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If Henry of Navarre defeated the king's army at the 
battle of Coutras, the duke of Guiſe on his fide, al- 
moſt at the ſame time, routed an army of Germans, 
which was upon the march to join Henry, in which 
action he gave proofs of as great conduct as that prince 
had of courage. The unfortunate affair of Coutras, 
and the duke of Guiſe's reputation, — two freſh 
ſubjects of uneaſineſs to the king of France. Guiſe, 
in concert with all the princes of his houſe, drew up 
a petition to the king, in which they requeſted of him 
the publication of ® council of Trent, and the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the inquifition ; that he would order 
the eſtates of all the Hu uenots to be confiſcated, for 
the uſe of the heads of the league ; that new places 
of ſecurity ſhould be put into their hands ; and that 
he would baniſh ſuch favourites as they ſhould name to 
him. Every article of this petition was a barefaced 
outrage y- the royal authority. The people of 
Paris, and eſpecially the cabal of fixteen, publicly in- 
ſulted the king's — and were even wanting 
in a reſpect to his own perſon. 

But the real adminiftration of the ſtate at that time 
is beſt ſhewn by a ſmall circumſtance, which proved 
the cauſe of that year's diſaſters. The king, in order 
to nt the troubles which he ſaw were likely to 
ariſe in Paris, forbade the duke of Guiſe to enter that 
city. He wrote him two letters on this ſubject, which 
he ordered to be diſpatched by two couriers; but there 
being no money in the treaſury to defray this neceſſa- 
ry expence, the letters were put into the poſt, and the 
duke of Guiſe arrives at Paris with the ſpecious excuſe 
that he had not received the order, This occaſioned 
the battle of the Barricadoes *. It would be ſuperfluous 
to repeat what has been ſaid by ſo many hiſtorians re- 

lating 


* The king having ſntroduced fix thouſand troops into the city 
of Paris, with a view to over awe, and perhaps to ſeize the mal- | 
contents of that capital, the burghers, under the conduct and di- 
rection of the duke of Guiſe, or his dependents, raiſed barricadoes 
in the ſtreets as they advanced, firing upon the king's troops, who 
being obliged to abandon the city in diſgrace, the king thought 
he was no longer ſafe at the Louvre, and fled to Chartres. 
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lating to this affair. Every one knows that the king 

uitted his capital and fled before his ſubjects, and 
hat he afterwards convoked the ſecond aſſembly of 
eſtates at Blois, where he cauſed the duke of Guile 
and the cardinal his brother to be aſſaſſinated +, after 
having taken the ſacrament with them, and ſolemnly 
ſworn upon the hoſt to live in friendſhip with them for 
ever. 


The laws are held fo reſpectable and ſacred, that had 
Henry III. only kept up the appearance of them ; or 
if, when he had the duke and the cardinal in his pow- 
er at Blois, he had, as he might have done, TIS 


+ When Henry, by the advice of his mother and a few coun- 
ſellors, had teſolved to take off the duke by aſſaſſination, he would 
have employed for this purpoſe Crillon, colonel of the guards ; but 
that gallant officer rejected the propoſal with diſdain. He told the 
king he was a gentleman, and not an executioner ; but that if his 
majeſty would allow him to challenge the duke, he would do his 
endeavour to kill him fairly in fingle combat. Henry expreſſed no 
reſentment at this refuſal, but enjoining Crillon to ſecrecy, made 
the ſame propoſal to Loignac, captain of the band of Gaſcon gen- 
tlemen, and he readily undertook the office. The duke of Guiſe 
had repeated intimations of ſome defign againſt his life ; but he told 
his friends he was too far advanced to retreat ; he obſerved, that 
the king and he were like two armies facing each other, the firſt 
that turned their backs would run the riſk of a defeat. The day 
that preceded his death he found at table a note under bis napkin, 
aſſuring him there was a defign againſt his life. Having peruſed 
this intimation, he wrote with his pencil on the fame paper, « They 
dare not,” and threw it under the table. On the twenty-third day 
of December, in the year 35838, about eight o'clock in the morning, 
Revol, the ſecretary of ſtate, told the duke of Guiſe that the king 
wanted to ſpeak with him in his cloſct. - He forthwith paſſed 
through the antichamber, and lifting up the hangings in order to 
enter the cloſet, was ſuddenly ſtabbed in fix different places, by 
thoſe individuals of the Gaſcon guard whom Loignac had ſelec! 
for the purpoſe. He exclaimed, ** Lord have mercy upon me 
and falling dead on the floor, the king, who had with bis own hard: 
preſented the daggers to the aſſaſſins, came out of the cloſet, and 
ordered the body to be covered with a carpet, then retired to wait 
till the reſt of his orders ſhould be executed. The cardinal de Guiſe, 
with the archbiſhop of Lyons, being in the antichamber, and hear- 
ing the duke's expiring groan, ran out in great conſternation ; but 
their eſcape was prevented by the Scottiſh guard: They were con- 


fined to different apartments, and next day the cardinal was mut. 


gered by the king's order, 
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his revenge with the forms of juſtice, his reputation 
and his life might have been ſafe: but the murder of 
a hero and a prieſt made him execrable in the eyes of 
all the catholics, without adding any thing to his 
wer. 
Ly here I think I am bound to rectify an error 
which is found in many of our books, eſpecially in the 
State of France, a work which is frequently reprinted, 
and in which it is ſaid that the duke of Guiſe was aſſaſ- 
finated by the gentlemen in ordinary of the king's 
bedchamber : the orator Maimbourg alfo, in his Hiſ- 
tory of the League, pretends, that Loignac, the prin- 
cipal of the murderers, was firſt geatleman of the bed- 
chamber. All this is manifeſtly falſe. The regiſters 
of the chamber of accounts which eſcaped the fire, and 
which I have conſulted, prove, that the marſhal de 
Retz and the count de Villequier were taken from the 
number of gentlemen in ordinary, to be made firſt 
— the bedchamber, a new poſt created by 
enry II. for the marſhal de St. Andre. Theſe ſame 
iſters likewiſe give the names of the gentlemen in 
1 of the bedchamber, who were then of ſome of 
the principal families of the kingdom. They had ſuc- 
ceeded in the reign of Francis I. to the place of cham- 
berlains, and theſe latter to that of knights of the 
houſehold. The gentlemen called the — 
who aſſaſſinated the duke of Guiſe, were a new body 
formed by the duke of Epernon, and paid by the 
royal treaſury on this duke's notes: and none of their 
names are found among the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, | 
Loignac, St. Capautet, Alfrenas, Herbelade, and 
their accomplices, were poor Gaſcon gentlemen, 


whom Epernon had provided for the king on this oc- 


caſion. They were handy people, ſerviceable people, 
as they were called at that time. Every prince and 
t nobleman entertained one or more of theſe about 

im in thoſe troubleſome times. They were men of 
this ſtamp whom the Guiſes had employed to aſſaſſi- 
nate St. Megrin, one of Henry III's favourites. Theſe 
practices were yery different from the noble folly of an- 
Pg br cient 
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cient chivalry, and thoſe times of generous barbariſm, 
when all diſputes were decided within liſts by equal 
arms. 

So ſtrong is the force of opinion among men, that 
thoſe murderers, who made no ſcruple of aſſaſſinatin 
the duke of Guiſe in the moſt cowardly manner, refuß 
ed to dip their hands in the blood of the cardinal his 
brother; and the contrivers of this bloody tragedy 
were obliged to employ four ſoldiers of the regiment of 
mn who knocked him on the head with their hal- 

. Two days paſſed between the murder of the 
two brothers; this 1s an irrefragable proof that the 


king had time enough before him to have made ſome 


ſhew of juſtice, if ever ſo ſudden. 

Henry III. was not only wanting in the artifice ne- 
ceſſary on this occaſion, 4 he was likewiſe wantin 
to himſelf in not haſtening immediately to Paris wi 
his army. And though he told Catharine of Medicis, 
his mother, that he had taken all the neceſſary mea- 
ſures, he had only provided for his revenge, and not 
for the means of reigning. He remained at Blois 
uſeleſsly employed in examining into the journals of the 
eſtates, while the cities of Paris, Orleans, Rouen, Di- 
jon, Lyons, and Thoulouſe, revolted at one and the 
ſame time as it were by agreement. He was now look- 
ed upon as no other than an aſſaſſin, and a perjured 
wretch. The pope excommunicated him; and this 
excommunication, which at any other time would 
have been held in contempt, became now of the moſt 

1:3, Teadful conſequence, as being joined to the 

509 public outcry for juſtice, and ſeeming to unite 
both God and man againſt him. Seventy doctors of 
the Sorbonne in aſſembly declared him to have for- 
feited his crown, and his ſubjects releaſed from their 
cath of allegiance. The clergy refuſed abſolution to 
ſuch of their penitents as continued to own him for 
king. The cabal of ſixteen commit to the Baſtile thoſe 
members of parliament who are moſt devoted to his 
intereſt, The duke of Guiſe's widow appears to de- 


mand juſtice for the murder of her huſband and bro- 


ther-in-law ; and the parliament at the requeſt of the 
procurator- 
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urator-general, appoints two of its counſellors, 
Pourtin Se. to draw up an indictment 
againſt Henry of Valois, heretofore king of France 
and Poland.” 

This monarch had acted fo blindly through the 
whole of this affair, that he had no army y : he 
therefore ſent Sancy to negociate a ſupply of men from 
the Swiſs, and had the meaneſs to write a letter to the 
duke of Mayenne, who was now at the head of the 
league, beſeeching him to forget the murder of his 
brother. He likewiſe employed the pope's nuncio to 
ſpeak to him; but Mayenne's anſwer was, I never 
will forgive this miſcreant.” The letters which men- 
tion this negociation are ſtill — at Rome. 

At len th he is obliged to have recourſe to that very 
Henry of Navarre, who was at once his conqueror and 
his lawful ſucceſſor, and whom he ought from the 
firſt moment of the m— of the league to have ta- 
ken for his ſupport, not only as a — who was the 
moſt intereſted in the maintenance of the royal dignity, 
but as a prince whoſe generoſity he was acquainted 
with, who had a ſoul far ſuperior to the reſt of his co- 
temporaries, and who would never have made an ill 
uſe of his preſumptive right to the crown. 

By the aſſiſtance of Navarre and the efforts of the 
reſt of his party, he at length ſaw himſelf at the head of 
an army. The two kings now _=_ before the gates 
of Paris. It would be needleſs to recount how that 
city was delivered by the murder of Henry III. I ſhall 
only obſerve with the preſident de Thou, that when 
the Dominican fitar, James Clement“, a fanatic 

| pneſt, 


® This deſperate fanatic obtained admittance to the king at 
St. Cloud, by means of a letter with which he ſaid be was charged 
by the preſident de Harlay, one of his majeſty's friends at Paris, 
While Henry peruſed this letter, Clement pulled a knife out of his 
ſleeve, and ſtabbing his ſovereign in the belly, left it ſticking in the 
wound, The king drew it forth with his own hand, and wounded 
the aſſaſſin in the eye; but he was immediately diipatched by the 
guards, who hearing the noiſe ran into the apartment, and the bo- 
dy was thrown out at the window. Henry expired next morning, 
after having declared the king of Navarre his ſucceſſor. The 
council 
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prieſt, who had been enco to this action by his 
or Bourgoin and the reſt of his convent, full of the 
Firit of the league, and ſanctiſied, as he thought, by 
the ſacrament which he had taken, came to demand 
an audience of the king in order to aſſaſſinate him. 
Henry felt a ſecret pleaſure in ſeeing him approach, 
and declared that his heart danced within him every 
time he ſaw a monk. I ſhall paſs over the detail of 
what paſſed at Paris and Rome on this occafion ; with 
what zeal the inhabitants of the firſt of theſe cities 
placed the picture of the regicide on the altars, how 
the guns were fired at Rome, and the monk's elogium 
blicly pronounced, But it will be neceſſary to ob- 
erve, that in the general opinion of the le, this 
wretch paſſed for a ſaint and a martyr, who had deli- 
vered ple of God from a perſecuting tyrant, 
on whom they beſtowed no other appellation than that 
of Herod. This man had lots himſelf to certain 
death : his ſuperiors, and all thoſe whom he had con- 
| ſalted, had commanded him in God's name to do this 
holy deed. His mind was in a ſtate of invincible ig- 
norance, and he had an inward perſuaſion that he was 
going to offer himſelf a ſacrifice for God, the church, 
and hi — ſhort, in the opinion of the di- 
vines, he was haſtening to eternal happineſs, and the 
king he murdered was eternally damned. This had 
been the opinion of ſome Calviniſtical div ines concern- 
ing Poltrot de Mere, and what the cathd6lics faid of 
the murder of the prince of Orange ; and I remark the 
ſpirit of the times more than the facts, which are 

ſufficiently known. 
CHAP. 


council of ſixteen, who governed Paris, in all probability knew of 
Clement's deſign ; for that very morning, they impriſoned a great 
numberof perſons who were known to have relations in the king's 
army, that they might ſerve as hoſtages to ſave the life of the aſſaſ- 
fin, in caſe he ſhould have been taken alive, 
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CHAP. CXLIV. 
Of HENRY IV. 


N reading the hiſtory of Henry IV. by father 
Daniel, we are ſurprized at not finding him the 
great man. His character is but half drawn ; there 
are none of thoſe ſayings which were the lively images 
of his ſoul, nor that 7 ech which he made in the aſ- 
ſembly of the principal citizens of Rouen, and which 
is worthy of eternal memory; nor yet any notice taken 
of the great good he did to his country. In ſhort fa- 
ther Daniel's reign of Henry IV. conſiſts only of a dry 
narrative of military operations, long ſpeeches in par- 
lament in favour of the Jeſuits, and the life of father 
Cotton. | 

Bayle, who is as erroneous and ſuperficial, when he 
treats of hiſtorical and worldly matters, as he 1s learn- 
ed and folid in his logical writings, begins his article 
of Henry IV. by ſaying, that Had he been made 
an eunuch while he was young, he might have eclipſed 
the glory of Alexander and Cæſar.“ This is one of 
thoſe things which he ought to have ſtruck out of his 
dictionary; beſides, his logic fails him in this ridi- 
culous ſuppoſition, for Cæſar was much more addict- 
ed to debaucheries than Henry IV. was to women, 
and we can ſee no reaſon why Henry hould have fur- 
paſſed Alexander, In fine, it is to be withed, for the 
example of kings, and the ſatisfaction of the people, 
that they would conſult ſome better hiſtorian — 
Daniel; ſuch as Mezeray's great hiſtory, Pereſixe, 
and the duke of Sully, for what relates to the reign 
of this excellent prince. 

Let us, for our private uſe take a ſummary view of 
the life of this glorious prince; a life which was, 
alas! of too ſhort a date. He was from his infancy 
brought up in the midſt of troubles and * 
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He was preſent at the battle of Moncontour *, when 
he was but fourteen years old. He was recalled tv 
Paris by Charles IX. and married to that king's ſiſter 
only to ſee his friends murdered around him, to run 
the hazard of his own life, and to be detained near 
three years a priſoner of ſtate, He eſcaped from his 
confinement only to undergo all the fatigues and viciſ- 
ſitudes of war; he was frequently in want of the 
common neceſſaries of life, a continual ſtranger to reſt, 
expoſing his perſon like the meaneſt ſoldier, perform- 
ing actions which are hardly credible, but by being {© 
often repeated ; witneſs that at the fiege of Cahors in 
1599, when he was fve days ſucceſſively under arms, 
and i fighting from ſtreet to ſtreet, without taking a 
-moment's reſt. The victory of Coutras was princi- 
pally owing to his courage, and his humanity after 
the victory was ſuch as gained him every heart. 

By the murder of Henry III. he became king of 
France ; but religion ſerved as a pretext for one half 
of the chiefs of his army to deſert him, and for the 
mpg to refuſe to acknowledge him. They ſet up 
a phantom of a king in oppoſition to him, Vendome 
cardinal of Bourbon; and the Spaniſh monarch, 
Philip II. who had gotten the maſtery of the league by 
his money, already reckoned France as one of his 
provinces. The duke of Savoy, Philip's ſon-in-law, 
invades Provence and Dauphine. The parliament of 
Languedoc forbid any one to acknowledge himas king 
under pain of death, and declare him Incapable of 
poſſeſſing the crown of France, agreeable to the bull 
of our holy father the pope.” 

Henry IV. had only the juſtice of his cauſe, his per- 
ſonal courage, and a few friends on his fide. He ne- 
ver was in a condition to keep an army on foot for any 
conſiderable time; and what fort of an army was his 
It hardly ever amounted to twelve thouſand men com- 

plete ; 


* Moncontour fought on the third day of October, in the year 
x569, between the army of Charles IX. commanded by his brother 
the duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. and the Huguenots, un- 
der the admiral de Coligni ; which laſt were defeated with great 
laughter 
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lete; a leſs number than a detachment now-a-days. 
His ſervants took their turns to follow him into-the 
field, and left him again Fees a few * ſervice. 
The Swiſs troops, and a few compames of ſpearmen, 
which he could with difficulty in pay, formed 
the ſtanding force of his army. He was obliged-to 
run inceſſantly from town to town, fighting and nego- 
ciating ; and there is hardly a province in France 
ares, 0 did not perform ſome great exploits, at the 
head of an handful of men. | 

At firſt he fought the battle of Arques near Dieppe, 
with about five thouſand men againſt the duke of 
Mayenne's army, which was twenty-five thouſand 
frong ; after that he carried the ſuburbs of Paris, 
and only wanted more men to make himſelf maſter of 
the city itſelf, He was then obliged to retreat, and to 
ſtorm ſeveral fortified villages in order to open a com- 
munication with thoſe towns which were in his in- 
tereſt. 

While he is thus continually expoſed to fatigues 
and dangers, cardinal Cajetanus arrives as 2 
Rome, and in the pontiff's name quietly gives laws to 
the city of Paris. The Sorbonne conſtantly declare 
againſt his ſovereignty, and the league reigns in the 
name of the cardinal of Vendome, to whom they give 
the title of Charles X. and coin money in his name, 
while Henry detains him priſoner at Tours. 

The monks and prieſts ſtir up the people, and 
the Jeſuits run from Paris to Rome and Spain, to ex- 
cite faftions againſt him. Father Matthew, who was 
called the courier of the league, labours incefſant- 
ly to raiſe bulls and armies to diftreſs him. The king 
of Spain ſends one thouſand five hundred ſpearmen, 
fully accoutred, making in all about four thouſand 
horſemen, and three thouſand of the old Walloon in- 
* under the command of count Egmont, ſon 
to that Egmont whom this king had beheaded. 
Then Henry rallies the few forces he could get toge- 
ther, and at length finds himſelf at the head of no 
more than ten thouſand men. With this little army 

Vor. IV. H he 
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he fights the famous battle of Ivry “, againſt the 
leaguers commanded by the duke of Mayenne, and the 
13 vaſtly fu in numbers, artillery, and 
neceſſaries for a — army. He gains this battle 
as he had gained that of Coutras, by throwing him- 
ſelf into the thickeſt ranks of the enemy, and con- 
fronting a foreſt of (; - +0 na His words will be for ever 
| remembered by poſterity : ** If you loſe your co- 
lours, repair to where you ſee my white plume of fea- 
thers; you will always find it in the road to honour 
and glory. I Spare the lives of Frenchmen,” cried 
he, * victors were dealing death among the 
ä uiſh 
"Thi s victory was not like that of Coutras, where he 
Had barely the ſuperiority. He does not loſe an in- 
ſtant in taking advan of his good fortune. Hi: 
army follows him with alacrity, and is reinforced or 
its march. But after all, he is able to muſter no more 
than fifteen thouſand men; and with this handful of 
troops he lays ſiege to Paris, in which there were 2. 
that time near two hundred and twenty thouſand in- 
Habitants. It is paſt doubt that he would have reduced 
the city by famine, had he not, by an exceſs of com- 
| 2 permitted his own troops to relieve the beſieg- 
His generals in vain iſſued orders, that no one, 
* pain of death, 1 preſume to furniſh the be- 
fieged with proviſions ; ſoldiers of his army 
fold them to them. One op by they were g to 
make an example of two peaſants who had = de- 
apes tl two waggon loads of bread to one ot 
ſterns of the city, Henry chanced to meet them 
— way to execution, as he was viſiting the 2 
ters: they immediately fell on their knees, and plead 
ed in excuſe, that they had no other way of getting 
their livelihood : Go your ways in peace, ao 
mY 


„ Henry had aQtuelly inveſted 8 when, being informed 


_ that the duke de Mayenne was on his march to relieve it, he calle 


a council . war, and told them ; « Gentlemen we muſt raiſe the 
fiege ; but it will be no diſhonourable ſtep, as we do it in order 
pve battle,” 
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king, giving them at the ſame time all the money he 
res ang Top The Gaſcon is poor; had he more, 
he would give it you.” A generous mind cannot re- 
fufe a few tears of admiration and tenderneſs on read- 


1 A 6 
ile he was thus carrying on the ſiege, the prieſts 
were making continual s clad in armour, 
with a muſket in one hand and a crucifix in the other. 
'The parliament, the ſupreme courts, and the citizens, 
took an oath on the I, in preſence of the le- 

and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, not to receive him 
their king. But at length proviſions began to fail, 
and the city ſuffered the moſt dreadful extremes of fa- 


mine. 

Philip ſends the duke of Parma to the relief of Paris 
with a powerful army. Henry haſtens to give him 
battle. Every one knows the letfer which he wrote to 
Gabrielle d'Eftree, (whoſe name has been rendered ſo 
famous thro* him,) from the field where he expected to 
come to an engagemeut: If I die, ſays he, my laſt 
thoughts ſhall be on my God, and the laſt but thoſe on 
— The duke of Parma did not accept the battle 

offered him; he came only to relieve the city, and 
make the league more dependent on the king of Spain. 
To continue the fiege with fo few troops, in the face 


of ſo powerful an enemy, was impoſlible. Here then 


his ſucceſſes were again retarded, and his former vic- 
tories rendered fruitleſs. However, he prevents the 
duke of Parma from making any conqueſts; and, by 
keeping cloſe to him with his little army as far as the 
frontiers of Picardy, he obliges him to return back 
into Flanders. | 

No ſooner is he delivered from this enemy, than 
pope Gre XIV. (Sfondrati) makes uſe of the trea- 
ſures am by his predeceſſor Sixtus V. to hire 
troops to ſend to the aſſiſtance of the league. The 
king had ſtill the joint forces of Spain, Rome, and 
France, to encounter ; for the duke of Parma, when 
he retreated, had left the duke of Mayenne behind him 
with an army of eight thouſand men. One of the 
Pope's nephews enters 1 — a 

2 5 
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and letters of admonition, and joins the duke of $a. 
voy in Dauphiny. Leſdiguieres, the ſame who was 
afterwards the laſt conſtable of France, and the laſt 
of the powerful French nobles, beat the duke of Sa- 
voy's and the pope's armies. He, like Henry IV. 
made war with generals and ſoldiers who ſerved only 
once, and yet he defeated theſe regular troops. Every 
one carried arms at that time in France, the peaſant, the 
artificer, and the citizen ; this ruined the kingdom, 
but at the ſame it prevented its falling a prey to its 
neighbours. The pope's troops diſperſed of them- 
ſelves, after having committed ſuch exceſſes as were 
till then unknown beyond the Alps. The country- 
people burnt the goats which followed their regi- 
ments 


Philip II. from his palace in Madrid continued to 
feed this flame, by conſtantly ſupplying the duke of 
Mayenne with a few ſuccours at a time, that he might 
neither grow too weak nor too powerful; and by ſcatter- 
ing his money thro” Paris, in order to get his daughter, 
Clara Eugenia, acknowledged queen of France, with 
the prince whom he ſhould. chuſe to give her for an 
Huſband. With this view he ſent the duke of Parma 
again into France, when Henry was beſieging the city 

Rouen, as he had done during the ſiege of Paris. 
He promiſed the league that he would ſend an army of 
fifty thouſand men into the kingdom, as ſoon as his 
daughter ſhould be declared 2 Henry quits the 
fiege of Rouen, and drives the duke of Parma again 
out of France. . 

In the mean time the faction of the ſixteen, who 
were in Philip's pay, were very near completing that 
monarch's ſcheme, and the ruin of the kingdom. 
They had cauſed the firſt preſident of the parliament ot 
Paris, and two of the principal magiltrates, to be 
hanged for having oppoſed their contrivances. The 
duke of Mayenne, who ib himſelf on the point of 
being overpowered by this faction, had cauſed four of 
them to be hanged in return. In the midit of theſe 
diviſions and horrors, the general eſtates were con- 
voked at Paris, under the direction of the pope's le- 

| gate 
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ate and the Spaniſh ambaſſador ; the legate him- 
elf ſate as preſident in the chair of ſtate, which was 
left empty, to denote the place of the king they ſhould. 
elect. The Spaniſh ambaſſador had likewiſe a ſeat in 
this aſſembly. He harangued again the Salique law, 
and propoſed the infanta for queen. The parliament 
of Paris preſented a remonſtrance to the duke of 
Mayenne in favour of this law ; but who does not per-- 
ceive that this remonſtrance had been previouſly con- 
certed between the parliament and the duke? Would 
not the nomination of the infanta to the crown have 
deprived him of his office? and would not the propoſ- 
ed marriage of this princefs with his nephew the duke 
of Guiſe, have made him the ſubject of a perſon whoſe 
maſter he was deſirous of — A 

During the fitting of this aſſembly, which was as 
tumultuous and. divided as it was irregular, Henry 


was at the gates of Paris, and threatened to reduce it. 


He had ſome few friends in the city, and there were 
ſeveral true citizens, who, wearied with their ſuffer- 
rings. and che yoke of a foreign power, ſighed after 
_ but the people wereAftill biaſed by religion. 
he dregs of the people in this cafe gave law to the 
nobles, and the wiſeſt men of the nation; they were 
blindly led, and fanatic ; and Henry was not in a con- 
dition to imitate the examples of Henry VIII. and 
queen Elizabeth. It was neceſſary therefore to change 
religion, which is always diſagreeable to a noble foul, 
The laws of honour, which ever remain the ſame 
zmong a civilized people, however other things may 
alter, always aſfix a kind of infamy to ſuch a change, 
dictated by intereſt ; but this was fo great, ſo general 
2 concern, and ſo connected with the good of the 
kingdom, that the beſt ſervants the king had amon 
the Calviniſts adviſed him to embrace a religion which 


they themſelves deteſted. It is neceſſary, ſaid the 


duke of Sully to him, that you ſhould become a pa- 
piſt, and that I ſhould remain a proteſtant.“ I 

was all that the league and the Spaniſh faction had to 
tear; the names of heretic and apoſtate were the prin- 
eipal arms they had _ Henry, which his conver- 
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fion would render uſeleſs . It was neceſſary for him 
to be inſtructed by the biſhops, for form's ſake ; for in 
fact he knew more of the matter than thoſe who pre- 
tended to inſtruct him. His mother had carefully 
brought him up in the knowledge of both the Old and 
New Teſtament, with which he was perfectly ac- 
quainted ; and all his converſations turned upon con- 
troverſial points in religion, as well as upon war and 
love. Quotations from ſcripture, and alluſions to the 
ſacred writings, formed what we call the bel efprit of 
thoſe times ; and the Bible was fo familiar to Henry, 
that at the battle of Coutras, when he made one of the 
enemy's officers, named Chateau Renard, priſoner 
with his own hand, he cried out to him in the ſcrip- 
ture-phraſe, Yield, Philiſtine.“ 

We may ſufficiently perceive what he himſelf 
thought of his converſion, by his letter to the fair 
Gabrielle +, in which he ſays, ID 


V In the year 1592 the king heard maſs at St. Denis, and receiv- 
ed abſolution from the archbiſhop of Bourges, in conſequence of 
which a truce of three months was proclaimed, to. the no ſmall 
mortification of the leaguers, ſome of their preachers declaring from 
the pulpit, that no credit was to be given to the king's converſion, 
though publiſhed by an angel from heaven. Their harangues infti- 
gated one Pierre Barrier, a waterman, to undertake the aſſaſſinati- 
on of the king; but he was diſcovered by an hone friar, one Se- 
— — Branchi, whom he conſulted about the means of exccution. 
was apprehended at Meulan, and, confeſſing his intention, put 
to death. The king had a very narrow eſcape from the poignard of 
this deſperate fanatic ; for, having occaſion one day to alight upon 
— he gave this Barrier his horſe to hold, ſuppoſing him to 
4 peaſant. 
+ This lady was daughter of Anthony d' Eſtrees, ſeigneur de 
Cauvres les Soi ſſons, maſter of the artillery, and a man of a good 
character. He endeavoured as much as lay in his power to prevent 
her amours with Henry, which began in the year 1591; but theſe 
endeavours were baffled by her own inclination, and the manage- 
ment of her aunt, madame de Sourdis, who aſſiſted the intrigue. 
Gabrielle is mentioned in hiſtory by the different names of made- 
moiſelle de Cœuvres from her father's title; madame de Liancourt, 
or de la Roche Guyon, on account of her marriage with 
Nicholas D'Amerval, ſeigneur de Liancourt, and de la Roche 
Guyon:; marchioneſs de Monceaux, and ducheſs of _ 
ort, 
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that I am to take the adventurous leap. I believe 
theſe people will make me hate St. Denis as much as 
you hate . It is ſacrificing truth to a falſe deli- 
cacy, to pretend, as father Deke toes, that Henry IV. 
been a catholic in his heart long before his con- 
rerſion. His converſion doubtleſs ſecured his eternal 
welfare, but it added nothing to his right to the 

crown. 
In the conferences which he held, he made himſelf 
rſonally admired and eſteemed by all who came from 
aris to fe him. One of the deputies, ſurprized at 
the familiarity with which his officers behaved towards 
him, who crouded about him fo as hardly to leave him 
room; Lou ſee nothing here, ſaid he; they croud 
much more about me in the day of battle.” In ſhort, 
after having taken the city of Dreux before he had 
learnt his new catechiſm, having made his abjuratien 
in the church of St. Denis, having been anointed at 
Chartres ; and having taken care to keep up a good 
correſpondence in Paris, where there was at that time 
2 garriſon of three thouſand Spaniards, befides Neapo- 
litans and Lanſquenets ; he entered that city as its 
—_ fewer ſoldiers than there were foreigners 
on the walls to be ele pry . 
Paris had not beheld nor owned a king for above 
fifteen years. This revolution was brought about by 
two perſons only, che marechal of Briſſac, and an ho- 
neſt citizen, whoſe name was leſs illuſtrious, though 
his ſoul was equally noble; this was a ſheriff of Paris, 
H 4 named 


fs t, from the titles beſtowed upon her by the king. Tho' ſhe 
was a weak woman, ſhe had gained an abſolute aſcendency over the 
mind of Henry, whom the love of this woman betrayed into a 
thouſand dangers and indiſcretions, that greatly prejudiced his 
character; the even aſpired to the dignity of queen, although his 
queen Margaret was then alive; and he weakly countenanced this 
ambition, He even ſent monſieur de Sillery to Rome, to ſolicit a 
divorce; and how far he might have carried his folly in this par: i- 
cular is not eaſily determined, had not death interpoſed and taken 
her off ſuddenly, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, By this 

Henry had two ſons and a daughter, namely, Cæſar duke of Ven- 
doſme, Alexander grand prior of France, and Catharine-Henrietta, 
who married Charles de Lorraine, 
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named L'Anglais. Theſe two reſtorers of the public 
tranquillity ſcon got the magiſtrates and the principal 
citizens to join with them. 'They had taken their mea- 
fures fo well, and fo artfully impoſed upon the legate, 
cardinal Pelleve, the Spaniſh officers, and the faction of 
n ſixteen, and kept them ſo well within bounds, 
594 that Henry IV. entered his capital almoſt 
without bloodſhed. He ſent all the foreigners home, 
though he might have made them priſoners, and par. 
doned all the leaguers. | 
Several cities followed the example of Paris: never- 
theleſs, Henry was {till far from being maſter of the 
kingdom. Philip II. whoſe deſign had been always 
to make himſelf neceſſary to the league, had hitherto 
Hurt the king but by halves, but now he injured him 
in more than one province. Deceived in his expecta- 
tion of reigning over the kingdom of France under hi; 
daughter's title, he now thought of nothing but diſ- 
membering it; and it very probable that this 
kingdom would have been reduced to a worſe ſtate 
than when the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of one half of 
it, and particular — — over the other. 
The duke of Mayenne Burgundy; the duke of 
Guiſe, ſon of B e, had Rheims, and a part of 
Champagne; the duke of Merceur poſſeſſed Brittany ; 
and che Sp I Blavet, which is now Port Louis. 
Even thoſe, who had been chief officers under Henry, 
aimed at becoming independent: and the Calviniſts, 
whoſe party he had quitted, fortified themſelves againſt 
the leaguers, and began to contrive means for reſiſt- 
ing the royal authority. Henry was forced to recover 
his kingdom foot by foot, partly by intrigue and 
partly force ; and notwithſtanding his bein 
maſter of Paris, his authority for ſome time was ſo 
weak, that pope Clement VIII. continued to refuſe him 
abſolution, of which he would not have ſtood in need 
in leſs troubleſome times. None of the religious or- 
ders prayed for him in their convents ; and in ſhort, 
the Roman catholic part of the populace were fo poſ- 
ſeſſed with the fury of fanaticiſm, that ſcarce a year 
paſſed without ſome attempt againſt his life. He was 
continually 
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continually employed in fighting againſt one or ano- 
ther head of a party, in ſubduing, pardoning, nego- 
ciating, and purchaſing the ſubmiſſion of his enemies. 
Would one think that it coſt him two millions of the 
currency of thoſe times to ſatisfy the claims of the 
randees? and yet the duke of Sully's memoirs prove 
it beyond contradiction; and that he punctually ful- 
filled all theſe pecuniary * when he came 
to the abſolute and quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom, 
and might have refuſed to pay the price of rebellion. 
The duke of Mayenne did not make his peace with 
him till the year 1596: Henry was fincerely recon- 
ciled to him, and made him 
France. One day that he had wearied the duke in- 
walking with him, he faid, ©* Coufin, this is the only 
injury i 
his word, as he did with every one. 

He at length recovered his kingdom, but in a poor 
and ſhattered condition, to the full as bad as it had 
been in the reigns of Philip of Valois, John, and 
Charles VI. . Several of the high roads were over-run 
with briars, and new paths Aruck out acroſs the 
countries, which lay neglected and uncultivated. 
Paris, which at preſent contains upwards of ſeven 
hundred thouſand inhabitants *,. had not then above 
one hundred and eighty thouſand 1. The public ſi- 
nances, which had — diſſipated under the reign of 
Henry III. were now only the remains of the blood of 
the people openly traficked for between. the officers of 
the treaſury and the king's farmers. . — 

The queen of England, the grand duke of Florence, 
the German princes, and ICE. had lent him 
money to ſupport himſelf againſt the league, and the 
courts of Rome and Spain. 
the general receipts and the es were made oyer. 

| H 5 to. 


At that rate Paris muſt be more populous than. London, which, . 


by the beſt and lateſt calculations, contains about fix hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants. | 

T At the time that Paris was beſieged by Henry IV. in 1590, 
there were two hundred and twenty thouſand ſouls in that gity ; in 
1593 there were but one hundred and cighty thouſand, 


governor of the iſle of 


will do you whilſt I live; in which he kept. 


To pay theſe juſt debts, . 
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to the collectors of theſe foreign „who had the 
management of all the revenues of the ſtate in the heart 
of the kin Several chiefs of the league who 
had fold the king that fidelity they owed him, had 
likewiſe receivers of the public revenues in their name, 
and ſhared amongſt them this part of the royal pre- 
rogative. Thoſe, who farmed theſe alienated dues, ex- 
acted three, nay four times their value from the peo- 
ple, and what remained to the king were managed in 
the ſame — — ; — at length es An the general de- 
predation obliged to commit the whole manage- 
ment of the > ws the hands of the duke of 
Sully ; that miniſter, whoſe knowledge was equal to 
his integrity, found in 1596, that above one hundred 


and fifty millions were raiſed upon the people, to bring 


about thirty into the king's treaſury. 

Had Henry IV. been only the braveſt, moſt merci - 
ful, moſt upright, and moſt honeſt man of his age, 
his kingdom mult have been infallibly ruined. It re- 
quired a prince who knew equally well how to make 
war and peace, who was acquainted with all the 
wounds of his kingdom, and the remedies to be applied 
to them ; who was capable of attending to the molt 
important and moſt trivial affairs, capable, in ſhort, 
of every thing ; and ſuch a prince was Henry IV. 


He united the prudent adminiſtration of Charles the 


age, with the valour and frankneſs of Francis I. 
the good nature of Lewis XII. 

To provide for all theſe preſſing wants, and to car- 
ry on A many differeat negociations and wars, Hen- 
ry found it neceſſary to call an aſſembly of the chief 
men of the kingdom at Rouen ; this was a kind of 
general eſtates. The ſpeech he made to this aſſembly 
15 ſtill freſh in the memory of every citizen, 
who is the leaſt acquainted with the hiſtory of his 
eountry. It was as follows: 

« Already, by the blefling of heaven, the advice 
of my faithful ſervants, and the ſwords of my brave 
nobles, among whom | alſo include my princes, = 

. e 
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the quality of gentlemen is our faireſt title, I have ex- 
tricated this kingdom from ſervitude and ruin. Iam. 
now deſirous to reftore it to its antient ſplender ; I 
invite you therefore Ar in this ſecond glory, 
in like manner as you a ſhare in the firſt, I have 
not called you together, as my predeceſſors have done, 
to oblige you to approve blindly of my wall, but to 
receive your advice, to confide in it, to follow it, and 
to put myſelf entirely into your hands. Such an in- 
tention has ſeldom been found in kings, in uer- 
ors, or in grey-beards ; but the love, I bear to all my 
ſubjects, makes every thing poſſible and honourable 
to me.” This eloquence, . which flowed from the 
heart of an hero, far tranſcends all the boaſteſt ha- 
rangues of antiquity. 

In the midft of all theſe toils and dangers, the Spa- 
niards ſurprized the city of Amiens, inhabitants 
of which attempted to defend themſelves. This fa- 
tal privilege, which - belonged to them, and which 
they made ſo bad an ule of, ſerved only to ſubject 
their city to plunder, to expoſe all Picardy, and to 
give new courage to thoſe who attempted to diſmem- 

r the kingdom. Henry at the time of this freſh 
misfortune was in want of money, and in an ill ftate 
of health; nevertheleſs. he aſſembles a few troops, 
marches to the borders of Picardy, flies back again 
to Paris, and writes a letter with his own hand to the 
2 and principal communities, For neceſ- 
aries to feed thoſe wha defended the ſtate; theſe 
are his own words. He goes in perſon to the parlia- 
ment of Paris; Give me but an army,” ſays he, 
* and I will joyfully lay down my life to defend you, 
and ſuccour the kingdom.“ He propoſed the creati- 
on of new poſts, in order to raiſe the ſpeedy ſupplies 
that were wanting; but the parliament, looking up- 
on theſe reſources as an additional calamity to the na- 
tion, refuſed to. regiſter the edits, and the king was 
. to ĩſſue N man letters before he 
cou ure means to laviſh his blood at the head of 
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At length by loans, and the indefatigable pain: 
and cxconomy of Roni duke of Sully, Nat worthy 
ſervant of ſo illuſtrious a maſter, he found means to 
aſſemble a fine army, which was the only one for up- 
wards of thirty years that had gone to the field pro- 
vided with all neceſſaries, and the firſt that had a re- 
gular hoſpital, in which the ſick and wounded were 
taken care of, in a manner to which they had hither- 
to been ſtrangers. Before that every company had ta- 
ken care of its wounded men as well as it could, 
and as many had been loft thro* the want of proper 
care as by the fortune of arms. | 

He now retook Amiens, in fight of the archduke 
Albert, and obliged him to retire, From thence he 
haſtened to ſappreſs the troubles in other — of the 
kingdom, till at length he ſaw himſelf maſter of 
all France. The pope, who had refuſed him abſolu- 
tion when he was but weakly eſtabliſhed, granted ir 
to him as ſoon as he ſaw him victorious. Nothing 
now remained but to make peace with Spain, which 
was concluded at Vervins; and this was the firſt ad- 
vantageous treaty that France had made ſince the 
time of Philip Auguſtus. 

He now employed all his endeavours to poliſh and 
aggrandize the kingdom he had conquered. He diſ- 
banded the uſeleſs troops, he ſubſtituted order and 
decorum in the public revenues, in the room of the 
hateful rapine which had hitherto prevailed in them. 
He paid off the debts of the crown by degrees, and 
without ſtripping the people. The peaſants to 
this day repeat a — of his, which, though triflin 
; s a fatherly tendernefs, that he wiſhed 
* they had a chicken in the pot every Sunday.” He 
made an improvement in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and, what was ftill more difficult, he brought the 
two religions to live peaceably with each other, at 
leaſt in appearance. Commerce and the arts were held in 
honour. The manufactories for gold and filver ſtuffs, 
which had been forbidden by a ſumptuary edict, in 
the beginning of a troubleſome and neceſſitous reign, 


were 
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were now revived with double luftre, and enriched 
the city of Lyons and all France. He alſo eſtabliſh- 
ed manufaQories for raiſed work in tapeſtry, both of 
woollen and filk, interwoven with gold. And they 
began to make ſmall plate glaſſes, after the manner 
of thoſe at Venice. It was to him alone that the na- 
tion was indebted for its ſilk- worms, and the planting 
of mulberry-trees, againft the opinion of great 
Sully, who excelled in his faithful and expert manage- 
ment of the fmances, but was no friend to new 1n- 
ventions. Henry likewife cauſed the canal of Briare 
to be dug, by which the river Seine is joined to the 
Loire, He beautified and enlarged the city of Paris, 
made the place royal, or king's ſquare, and repaired 
all the 2 The ſuburb of St. Germain did not 
at that time join to the city, and was not paved; the 
king undertook to do this, and built that beautiful 
and noble bridge where the people ſtill behold his 
ſtatue with an affectionate remembrance. He en- 
larged, and in a manner rebuilt the royal palaces of 
St. Germain, Monceaux, Fontainbleau, and the 
Louvre, particularly the latter; and appointed — 
ments in the long gallery of the Louvre, which he 
built himſelf, for artiſts in all branches, whom he 
not only encouraged by his protection, but frequent- 
ly rewarded. Laſtly, he was the real founder of the 
royal library. 

When Don Pedro of Toledo was ſent as ambaſſa- 
dor to Henry by Philip III. he hardly knew that city 
again, which he had formerly ſeen in ſo unhappy and. 
languiſhing a condition. The reaſon is, faid Hen- 
ry to him, that at that time the maſter of the family 
was abſent, but now that he is at home to take care of 
his children, they thrive and do well.“ 

The gaities and diverſions, which had been intro- 
duced at court by Catharine of Medicis, in the midft 
of the troubles, were under Henry IV. the ornaments 
of a peaceful and happy reign. | 

By rendering his own kingdom thus flouriſhing,, 
, the arbiter of others. The popes never. 
anagined in the time of the league, chat — 

woul 
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would one day become the pacificator of Italy, and a 


mediator between them and the ſtate of Venice, and 
t Paul V. was very glad to apply to him for his aſ. 
ce to extricate him from the unadviſed ſtep he had ta. 
ken in excommunicating the doge and ſenate of Venice, 
and laying the whole republic under an interdict, on 
account of certain lawful rights which the ſenate 
maintained with its accuſtomed vigour. Henry was 
made arbiter in this diſpute ; and he, whom the 
had excommunicated, now obliged them to off 
the excommunication from Venice. 
He 


Father Daniel relates a. particular circumſtance which appear: 
very extraordinary, and which is related by no other author.--- 
He ſays, that Henry IV. after having reconciled the pope and the 
republic of Venice, ſpoilt the agreement himſelf, by communi. 
cating, to the pope's nuncio at Paris, an intercepted letter of a mi- 
niſter of Geneva, in which this miniſter boaſts that the doge cf 
Venice, and ſeveral. of the ſenators, were proteſtants in their 
hearts, and only waited for a favourable opportunity of declaring 
themſelves ; that father Fulgentio, of the order of the Servites, 
the companion and friend of .the famous Sarpi, ſo well known by 
the name of Fra Paolo, © laboured with much ſucceſs in this 
vineyard.” He adds, that Henry IV. ordered his ambaſſador to 
ſhew this letter to the ſenate, only firiking out the doge's name. 
But after Daniel has related the ſubfance of this letter, in which 
Fra Paolo's name is not to be found, yet he ſays that this Fra Paolo 
was mentioned and accuſed in the copy of the letter ſhewn to the 
ſenate. He does not name the minifter who wrote this pretended 
intercepted letter. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the Jeſuits 
are concerned in this letter, who had been baniſhed from the re- 
public of Venice. In ſhort, father Daniel makes uſe of this 
— which he aſeribes to Henry IV. as a proof of that prince's 

for the catholic religion. It would have been an odd zeal in 
Henry to throw diſſention into the midſt of the Venetian ſenate, 
who were his beſt allics, and to mingle the deſpicable perſonage 
of an incendiary with the glorious one of a peace-maker, It is 
very pofſidle that there might be a real or fiftitious letter from a 
Genevan miniſter, that this letter produced ſome little intrigues 
quite foreign. to the great objects of hiſtory; but it is not in the 
leaſt probable that Henry IV. ſhould. have deſcended to the mean- 
neſs which Daniel pretends to honour him for; adding, That 
whoſoever has connections with heretics, is either of their religi- 
on, or of no religion at all.. This odious reflection is even 
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He protected the infant-republic of Holland, ſu 
plied it with money from his private purſe, and <4 
tributed not a little in making the court of Spain ac- 
knowledge it a free and independent ſtate, 

His reputation was now eſtabliſhed both at home 
and abroad, and he was eſteemed the greateſt man 
of his age. The _— Rodolph was only fa- 
mous among philoſop and chymiſts, Philip II. 
had never l ht a battle, and was after all only 
an indefatigable, gloomy, and diſſembling tyrant ; 
and his prudence was no means to be com- 
pared with the courage and openneſs of Henry IV. 
who with all his vivacity was as deep a politician as 


himſelf. Elizabeth had acquired a — utation; 
ties to 


but not having had the ſame diſficu urmount, 
ſhe could not challenge the ſame glory. That which 
ſhe really deſerved was dimmed by the double deal- 
ings with which ſhe was accuſed, and tained by the 
blood of Mary queen of Scots, which could never be 
waſhed away. Sixtus V. had raiſed himſelf a name 
by the obeliſks which he had cauſed to be raiſed, and 
tae noble monuments with which ke had beautified 
Rome. But excluſive of this merit, which is far 
from being of the firſt rank, he would never have 
been known to the world, otherwiſe than for havin 
obtained the pontificate by fifteen years of continu 
— and a ſeverity which even bordered upon 
cruelty, 

That, who ſtill reproach Henry ſo bitterly on ac-- 
count of his amours, do n that his weak- 
neſſes were thoſe of the „and that they 
never prevented him from the good 


of m 


8 o- 
vernment of his kingdom. This he gave ſufficient 


ed of any man of his time. It is to be wiſhed that father Daniel 
had entered more minutely into the adminiſtration of H IV. 
and the duke of Sully, rather than have deſcended to all theie tri- 


fling circumſtances, which ſhew more partiality than equity, and. 


unfortunately diſcover the author to be more of a Jeſuit than a ci- 
ten. The count of Boulainvilliers is much in the right when he 


lays, That it is almoſt impoſſible that a Jeſuit ſhould ever write a. 


good hiſtory of France, 
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proofs of when he made p tions for acting as the 
arbiter of Europe, in the affair relating to the ſucceſ. 
fion of Fr It 1s a ridiculous calumny in le Vaſ. 
ſor, and ſome other compilers, to aſſert that Henry 
engaged in this war only on account of the young 
princeſs of Conde: we ſhould rather believe the duke 
of Sully, who candidly owns the weakneſſes of thi; 
mondich. and at the ſame time proves that the king”: 
— deſigns had not the leaſt connection with any 
ove affair. It certainly was not on the princeſs of 
Conde's account that Henry made the treaties of 
Quieraſque, ſecured all the Italian ers, and the 
proteſtant princes of Germany in his intereſt, and 
ropoſed to put the finiſhing hand to his glory by 
olding the balance of Europe. 

He was ready to march into Germany at the head 
of forty thouſand men, He had forty millions in re- 
ſerve, immenſe preparations, ſure alliances, ſxilful 
generals formed under himſelf; the proteſtant prin- 
ces of Germany, and the new republic of the Nether- 
lands ready to ſecond him ; every thing ſeemed to 

miſe certain ſucceſs. The a diviſion of 

urope into fifteen principalities, is known to be an 
idle chimera that never entered his head. If he had 


ever 


® If we may believe the duke de Sully, it certainly entered his 
head, and was the object of his perpetual meditation. He ima- 
gined that the ftates of Europe might be united into a kind of 
chriſtian commonwealth, the peace of which might be maintaine: 
hy eſtabliſhing a ſenate, by which all differences ſhould be deter- 
mined ; and he conceived that ſuch a confederacy might eaſily over- 
turn the Ottoman power. 'The number of the ſtates to be thus 
united was fifteen ; namely, the papacy, the empire of Germany, 
Erance,, Spain, Hungary, Great-Britain, Bohemia, Lombardy, 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, the republic of Venice, the States- 
General, the Swiſs cantons, and the Italian commonwealth, to 
conſiſt of Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, Mantua, 
and Monaco, In order to reduce theſe ſtates to a fort of political 
. he propoſed that the empire ſhould be given to 4 duke 
Bavaria; Naples to the pope; Sicily, to the Venetians; 
Milan to the duke of Savoy, who ſhould become king of Lombar- 
dy; the Auſtrian Low Countries, to the Dutch; Franche Compte, 
Alface, and the country of Trent, to the Swiſs. After all, this 
WED 
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ever entered upon a negociation relating to ſo extraor- 
dinary a deſign, we ſhould have found ſome traces of 
it either in England, in Venice, or in Holland, with 
whom it is ſuppoſed that Henry concerted matters for 
this revolution; but there is no ſuch thing, and this 
project is neither true nor likely: but by his alhan- 
ces, his arms, and his economy, he was on the point 
of altering the ſyſtem, and of rendering himſelf the 
arbiter of Europe. In a word, he completed the 
career of his glory. 

Were we to give this faithful deſcription of Henry 
IV. to a ſtranger of good underftanding, who had 
never heard him ſpoken cf before, and were to con- 
clude with telling him, that this is the man who was 
aſſaſſinated in the midſt of his people, and whoſe life 
had been ſeveral times attempted, and that by men to 
whom he had never done the leaſt injury, he would 
not believe it. | 
It is a very deplorable thing, that the ſame religi 
which enjoins the forgiveneſs of injuries, ſhould have 
occaſioned ſo many murders to be committed, and 
this only in conſequence of the maxim, that all who 
think differently from us are in a ſtate of reprobation, 
and that we are bound to hold ſuch in abhorrence. 
It is ftill more ſtrange, that the catholics did 
not conſpire againſt the life of this excellent king till 
after he a catholic. The firſt, who made an 
attempt upon his life at the very time that he was mak- 
ing his abjuration at St. Denis, was a wretch from the 
dregs of the people, named Peter Barriere. He had 
ſome ſcruples when the king had made his abjuration ; 
but was confirmed in his — by a few of the moſt 
furious of the leaguers, namely, Aubri, curate of 
St Andrew des Arts, a capuchin friar, a regular prieſt, 
and Varade rector of the Jeſuit's college. The fa- 
mous 


was a viſionary ſcheme, which could not have been executed with- 
out involving all Europe in war and confuſion : for how well ſoe- 
ver it might have been reliſhed by tho/e ſtates who were to be 
guners by it, it muſt have been obſtinately oppoſed by all the pow- 
ers that were to be diſmembered, eſpecially the houſe of Auitria, 
which Henry without all doubt intended to cruſh. 
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mous Stephen Paquier, advocate-general to the cham- 
ber of = nd, declares that he was informed from 
the mouth of this Barrierre himſelf, that he had been 
encouraged to this action by Varade. This accuſati- 
on receives an additional degree of probability from 
the flight of Varade and Aubri, who took refuge at 
the cardinal legate's, and accompanied him when he 
returned to Rome, at the time that Henry IV. enter- 
ed Paris. And what renders this probability ſtill 
more ſtrong is, that Varade and Aubri were after- 
wards quartered in effigies by an edi& of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, as we find related in the journal of 
Henry IV. Father Daniel uſes unpardonable endea- 
vours to diſculpate the jeſuit Varade ; whereas the cu- 
rates take no pains to juſtify the unwarrantable vio- 
lence of the curates of thoſe times. The Sorbonne 
acknowledges the deteſtable decrees it iſſued; the 
Dominicans ftill agree that their brother Clement 
n . and that he was inſtigated to this 
murder by rior Burgoin. Truth is ſuperior to 
every conſideration and regard, and it is the voice of 
that no churchman of the preſent time is oblig- 

ed to anſwer for, or bluſh at the bloody maxims and 
barbarous ſuperſtition of their predeceſſors, fince there 
is not one of them who does not hold them in abhor- 
rence ; it only preſerves the remembrance of theſe 
— to the end that they may never be imitat- 
ed. c . | 
So univerſal was the ſpirit of fanaticiſm at that 
time, that a weak Carthuſian friar, named Owen, 
was perſuaded that he ſhould gain a quicker admit- 
tance into heaven by murdering Henry IV. This un- 
happy wretch was ſhut up in a mad-houſe by Nis ſupe- 
riors. In the beginning of the year 1599, two ja- 
cobine friars of Flanders, the one n Arger and 
the other Ridicovi, originally of Italy, reſolved to re- 
vive the action of their brother James Clement: the 
plot was diſcovered, and their lives paid the forfeit 
of a crime they did not commit. Their puniſhment 
did not deter a capuchin friar of Milan, who _ to 
| | rx 
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Paris with the ſame deſign, and was hanged like 


them. 

The attempt made by John Chatel is the ſtrongeſt 
proof we can have of * mad ſpirit which reigned 
at that time: born of an honeſt family, of rich pa- 
rents, who brought him up well: young, and void 
of experience in the world, not having quite attained his 
nineteenth year, it was impoſſible that he ſhould have 
formed this deſperate reſolution of himſelf, We know 
that he wounded the king with a knife in the 
Louvre, but ſtruck him only in the mouth, becauſe 
this — prince, who had a cuſtom of embracing all 
his ſervants whenever they came to pay their court to 
him after a long abſence, was at that time ſtooping 
io embrace Montigni *. 

He perſiſted at his firſt examination, That he 
had done a meritorious action, and that the king not 
having yet received abſolution from the . be 
might kill him with a ſafe conſcience.” This alone 
is ſufficient to prove that he was ſeduced to commit 
— — collegs. 
: lon a t in the Jeſuit's 
Amongſt * dangerous 12 — of thoſe 
times, there was one very well calculated to delude 


minds, this was the meditating chamber, in which a 


young man was ſhut up: the walls were painted with 
ſigures of devils, torments, and flames, and lighted 
with a dim taper : weak and ſuſceptible imaginations 
have frequently been ftruck with thoſe horrors even 
to madneſs; and it was with this kind of madneſs 
that the unhappy wretch we have mentioned was ſeiz- 
ed, and thought that he ſhould redeem his foul from 
hell by aſſaſſinating his ſovereign. 

It is beyond doubt that the judges would have been 
wanting in their duty had they neglected to _— 


The blow was ſtruck with ſuch force as to beat out one of the 
king's teeth, though it was certainly intended for his throat, The 
count de Soiſſons, who ſtood by the king, perceiving a young man 
change colour, and endeavour to eſcape, laid hold of him, faying, 
* Friend, either you or I have wounded the king.” He was the 
ſon of Peter Chatel, a rich draper, a perſon of very weak intel- 
lefts, driven to a kind of religious, deſpair. 
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the Jeſuit's papers, eſpecially after John Chatel had 
owned that he had often heard it ſaid among theſe 
monks, that it was lawful to kill the king. 

They found among the papers of the profeſſor Gui. 
gnard, theſe words written with his own hand, That 
neither Henry III. Henry IV. queen Elizabeth, the 
king of Sweden, nor the elector of Saxony, were real 
kings; that Henry III. was a fardanapalus ; the Gaſ- 
con a fox; Elizabeth, a ſhe-wolf; the king of Swe- 
den, a griffin; and the elector of Saxony a = 
This was called eloquence. ** James Clement, adds 
this writer, did an heroic action, and was inſpired 
oy the Holy Ghoſt. If war can be made upon the 
Gaſcon, make war upon him; if not, let him be 
aſſaſſinated. : 

It is very ſtrange that Guignard had not burnt thi: 
writing the moment that he heard of Chatel's attempt. 
They apprehended his perſon, and that of Gueret, 
profeſſor of an abſurd ſcience they called 8 
and of which Chatel had long been a- ſtudent. Gui- 
ard was hanged, and afterwards burnt ; and Gueret, 
ving made no confeſſion when put to the torture, 
was only condemned to be baniſhed the kingdom, to- 
gether with all the reſt of the Jeſuits. 

Prejudice muſt certainly Uraw a very tight bandage 
over the eyes of men, fince the Jeſuit Jouvenci, in his 
_ of the company of Jeſus, compares Guignard 
and Gueret To the primitive chriſtians who were 
perſecuted by Nero.” He particularly pum Gui- 
gnard for refuſing to aſk pardon of the king and the 
court, when he performed the amende honorable, 
with a lighted taper in his hand, with his writings 
pinned upon his back. He repreſents Guignard as a 
martyr, who aſks iveneſs of God, becauſe after 
all he might ſtill be a ſinner; but who, notwithſtand- 
ing the dictates of his conſcience, would never ac- 
knowledge that he had offended the king. How could 
he have offended him more than by declaring in writ- 
ing that he ought to be murdered, unleſs he mur- 
dered him himſelf? Jouvenci conſiders the arret of the 
parliament as a moſt iniquitous ſentence. — 

| ays 
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ſays he, & igreſcimus, We remember it, but we 
forgive it.” It is certain that the ſentence was ſevere, 
but doubtleſs it cannot 5 unjuſt, if we conſider 
the writings of the Jeſuit Guignard, the furious 
fallies of another Jeſuit named Hay, the confeſhon of 
John Chatel, the writings of Toletus, Bellarmin, 
Mariana, Emanuel Sa, | wal Salmeron, Molina, 
the letters of the Jeſuits of Naples, and the number of 
other writings in which this wicked doctrine of king. 
killing is found. It is true that Chatel had not been 
adviſed by any of the Jeſuits ; but it is likewiſe as 
true, that while he was a ſtudent among them, he had 
heard this doctrine, which was at that time too com- 
mon. 

How can the baniſhment of the Jeſuits in theſe 
times be looked upon as ſo very unjuſt, when no com- 
plaint is made of the treatment of the father and mo- 
ther of John Chatel, who were guilty of no other crime 
than that of having brought into the world an unhap- 
py creature, whoſe underitanding had been perverted ? 
Theſe unhappy parents were condemned to be baniſh- 
ed and do penance ; their houſe was levelled to the 


und, and a pillar erected on the place where it 


mood, with the crime and ſentence engraven on it; 
and where it is ſaid that the court has for ever baniſh- 
ed this fociety of a new kind and a deviliſh ſuper- 
ſtition, which had inſtigated John Chatel to this 
horrrid crime. It is farther worthy of obſervation, 
that the arret of the parliament was inſerted in the 
Roman index. All this demonftrates that theſe were 
times of fanaticiſm ; that if the Jeſuits had, in com- 
mon with others, taught theſe dreadtul maxims, they 
appeared more dangerous than others, becauſe they 
had the education of youth ; that they were puniſhed 
tor paſt faults, which three years before had not been 
conſidered as faults in Paris; and laſtly, that the un- 
happineſs of thoſe times rendered this arret of the par- 
lament neceſſary. | 

Theſe dreadful examples, however, did not de- 
troy the ſpirit of the league, and Henry IV. at length 
tell a victim to it. Ravaillac had for time been 
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a mendicant friar, and his mind was ftill heated wit 
what he had heard in his youth. Never did ſuper. 
ſtition in any a uce ſuch dreadful effects. Thi. 
unhappy wretc ught exactly as John Chatel had 
done, that he ſhould divert the wrath of God by 
murdering Henry IV. The people ſaid, that the king 
was going to make war upon the pope, becauſe he wa; 
going to aſſiſt the proteſtants in Germany. Germany 
was at that time divided by two leagues, the one 
called the evangelical, which was compoſed of almoſt 
all the proteſtant princes, and the other the catholic, at 
the head of which they had put the — name. Henry 
protected the proteſtant league; this was the ſole cauſe 
of his being murdered : for we muſt credit the con. 
ſtant depoſition of Ravaillac. He declared, without 
ever varying, that he. had no — ang and that 
he had been urged to this action by an inſtin& 
which he could not overcome. He ſigned his depo. 
fition, of which ſome ſheets were afterwards found in 
the year 1720, by a ſecretary of the parliament, and 
which I have ſeen : his abominable name is diſtinQly 
written, and under it in the ſame hand, this diſtich 


Due toujours dans mon caur 
Teſus ſoit le wainquenr. 


«« For ever in my heart 
Let Chriſt have the firſt part.” 


A freſh proof that this monſter was no other than a 
furious madman ; and it is a t inſtance of the 
force of deſtiny, that France ſhould have been de- 

rived of Henry IV. and the ſtate of Europe changed 

y ſuch a man. Some have dared to impute this crime 
to the houſe of Auſtria, others to Mary of Medicis, 
the king's conſort, to Balzac d'Entragues his miſtreſs, 
and to the duke of Epernon ; theſe invidious infinua- 
tions, which Mezeray and others have copied without 
properly examining them, deſtroy each other, and 
* to ſhew the great credulity of human 
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Ravaillac * was only the blind inftrument of the 
fpirit of times equally blind. Barrierre, Chatel, 
Ouin the Carthufian, and the — St. Nicholas de 
Champs han in 1595, a tapeſtry weaver in 1596, 
A — — 4 or — to be mad, and fo” ng 
whoſe names have eſcaped my memory, all attempted 
the ſame murder ; they were all young, and all the 

of the people, ſo much does religion become 

fury in the minds of the common people and youth, Of 
all the aſſaſſins which this horrible age produced, only 
Poltrot de Mere + was a gentleman. Ca Ti 
AP. 


This infamous miſcreant had for ſome time followed the king 
in his excurſions, in queſt of an opportunity to perpetrate his hor- 
rid purpoſe. That very morning he intended to have ſtabbed him 
at the Feuillans, where he went to hear maſs, but was hindered by 
the interpoſition of the duke de Vendome. After dinner the king 
appeared extremely uncaſy, and leaning his head upon his hand, 
was heard to ſay ſoftly, © My God ! what is this that will not ſuffer 
me to be quiet? About four in the afternoon he went into his 
coach with the duke d'Epernon, the duke de Montbazon, the mar- 
quis de la Force, the marquis de Mirebeau, meſſieurs de Ravardin, 
Roquelaur, and Liancourt, and ordered the coachman to drive to the 
crols of Tiroy, From thence he proceeded to the church-yard of 
St. Innocent; then turning into the Rue de la Ferromicre, which 
was very narrow, there was a ſtop, occaſioned by two loaded carts, 
The king had ſent away his guards, and ordered the coach to be 
opened, that he might ſee the preparations for the queen's entry : 
all the pages had go e round another way except two, one of whom 
went before to clear the way, while the other ſtopped behind to tie 
up his garter, Ravaillac, who had followed the carriage, took this 
opportunity to perpet rate his ſhocking purpoſe, He mounted on the 
coach wheel, and with a long knife ſharp on both ſides, ſtruck the 
king over the ſhould<cr of the duke d' Epernon. Henry exclaiming, 
I am wounded,” the aſſaſſin repeated the blow with greater force, 
and the knife penetrating the thorax, divided the vena cava, fo that 
the king expired immediately. Ravaillac was not ſcen by any per- 
ſon while he performed this atrocious murder; and if he had 
thrown down the knife under thecoach, be might have eſcaped vn- 
noticed: but he ſtood on the wheel like a ſtatue, with the bloody 
Enife in his hand. A gentleman coming up, would have put him 
to death immediately, but the duke d'Epernon called aloud, Save 
him on your life, and the miſcreant was taken alive. Every body 
knows the nature of the torments to which this deſperate fanatic 
was ſubjected. 

+ + The proteſtant fanatic who aſſaſſinated the duke of Guiſe at 
the fiege 40. — in the year 1563. 
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CHAP. CXLV. 


Of France under the Reign of Lew1s XIII. till the 
Adminiſtration of Cardinal de Ricueritv. Ge- 
neral Eſtates held in FxRance. Misfortunes in the 
Adminiſtration. The Marechal d' Ax cRE aflafh. 
nated ; his Wife condemned to be burnt, Admi- 

niſtration of the Duke de Lutnes. Civil wars. 
In what manner Cardinal Ricyztiizev came into 
the Council. 


FTER the death of Henry IV. + it was ſeen how 
A much the power, credit, manners, and ſpirit of 
a nation frequently depend upon a fingle man. This 

ince had, by a vigorous yet gentle adminiſtration, 
all orders of the ftate in union, lulled all factions 
to ſleep, maintained peace between the two religions, 
and kept his E in plenty. He held the balance 
of Europe in hi ds by his alliance, his riches and 
his arms. All theſe advantages were loſt in the very 
firſt year of the regency of his widow, Mary of Medi- 
cis. The duke of Epernon, the haughty minion of 
Henry III. the ſecret enemy to Henry IV. and the 
declared one of his miniſters, went to the parliament 
the very day that _ was aſſaſſinated. Epernon, 
as colonel-general of the infantry, had the command 
of the regiment of guards: he entered the aſſemblies 
with his hand on his ſword, and obliged the parlia- 
ment 


+ This great prince often expreſſed his defire of accompliſhing 
ten things, which were called bis ten wiſhes, viz, God's grace and 
aſſiſtance; the preſervation of his ſenſes to the hour of his death; 
the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; a divorce from his firſt wife 
Margaret, with whom he lived unhappily ; the reftoration of the 
antient ſplendor of France; the recovery of Navarre, Flanders, or 
Artois, Gm Spain ; a victory gained in perſon over the catholic 
king, and another againſt the grand ſeignior; the reduction of his 

roteſtant ſubjects to obedience, without having recourſe to vio- 
— 5 the humiliation of the dukes of Rpernon, Bouillon, and 
Tremouille, ſo that they ſhould implore his clemency; and finally, 
the execution of his grand deſign. 
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ment to aſſume to itſelf the right of diſpoſing of the re- 
gency, a right which till then had belonged only to the 
general eſtates. It has been an eſtabliſhed law in all na- 
tions, that thoſe who have a right to nominate a perſon 
to fill the throne when vacant, have likewiſe that of a 
pointing the regency. To make a king is the firſt of 
all rights ; to appoint a regent is the ſecond, and this 
ſuppoſes the firſt. The parliament of Paris then tried 
the cauſe of the vacant throne, and diſpoſed of the 
ſupreme power, by being forced to it by the duke of 
Epernon, and becauſe that there had not been time to 
ifemble the three orders of the ſtate. 

It publiſhed an arret, declaring Mary of Medicis 
ſole regent. The next day the queen came to have 
the decree confirmed in preſence of her fon ; and the 
chancellor de Sillery, in that ceremony which 1s called 
the bed of juſtice *, took the opinions of the prefidents 
before that of the peers, and even the princes of the 
blood, who pretended to a ſhare in the regency. 

You ſee by this, and you may have frequently re- 
membered, how rites and cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed, 
and how what has been once ſolemnly done contrary 
to the antient rules, becomes itſelf a rule thencefor- 
ward, till ſome future occaſion cauſes it to be laid 
aſide. | 
Mary of Medicis thus appointed regent, tho” not 
miſtreſs of the kingdom, laviſhed in making of crea- 
tures all that Henry the Great had amaſied to render + 
his nation powerful, The army he had raiſed to carry 
the war into Germany was diſbanded, the princes he 
had taken under his protection were abandoned. 
Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, the new 5 
ally of Henry IV. was obliged to aſk pardon * wy 
of Philip III. of Spain, for having entered into a 

Vor. IV. I treaty 


* When the king of France goes to parliament to hold a bed of 
zuſlice, the different chambers afſemble in their red robes, with 
icarlet copes, the preſidents having their mantles and copes cf 
ſcarlet, with their caps called mortiers. The king is ſeated upon a 
throne under a canopy of blue velvet, powdered with golden flow- 
ers de lis. The firſt prefident begins his harangue on his knees; 
but the king bids him riſe, and allows him to ſpeck ftanding. The 
ſame ceremony is obſerved towards the advocate-ge:n cal, 
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treaty with the French king, and ſent his ſon to 
Madrid to implore the mercy of the Spaniſh court, and 
to humble himſelf as a ſubject in his father's name. 
The princes of Germany, whom Henry had protected 
with an army of forty thouſand men, now found them. 
ſelves almoſt without aſſiſtance. The ſtate loſt all its 
credit abroad, and was diſtracted at home. The prin- 
ces of the blood and the great nobles filled France 
with factions, as in the times of Francis II. Charles IX. 
and Henry III. and as afterwards, during the minority 
of Lewis XIV. 
At length an aſſembly of the general eſtates * was 
6 called at Paris, the laſt that was held in France. 
"014 The parliament of Paris was not admitted to 
a ſeat init, Its deputies had aſſiſted at the great aſ- 
ſembly of the chief men of the kingdom, held at 
Rouen in 1594 ; but this was not a convocation of the 
general eſtates ; the intendants of the finances, and 
the treaſurers, had taken their ſeats there as well as the 
magiſtrates, - 
The univerſity formally ſummoned the chamber of 
the clergy to receive it as one of the members of the 
eſtates, Wag that it was its ancient privileges; 


but 


The ftates- general of France were compoſed of three orders, 
the clergy, the nobleſſe, and the tiers etat, or third eſtate, conſiſting 
of Magiſtrates repreſenting the people, They were convoked oc- 
cafonally, at the pleaſure of the king, by his, edict directed to the 
different parliaments, which diftributed theſe edits to the bailies 
and inferior judges. They were called to give their advice and aflit- 
ance to the — and deliberate upon the ſtate of the nation 
in all emergencies. In this laſt aſſembly of the ſtates-general of 
France, the chamber of the clergy conſiſted of one hundred and 
Forty depuries, including cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, and other 
ecclefiaſtics : there were one hundred and thirty-two members in 
the chamber of the nobleſſe ; and in that of the third eſtate one 
hundred and ninety-two deputies, moſtly officers of juſtice, or of 
the revenue. In the general proceflion the tiers etat went before, 
the nableſſe came after, and laftly the clergy. During their ſeſſion, 
Lewis XIII. being a child, was placed upon an elevated ſeat, ac- 
companied by the queen-mother, monſieur the king's brother, the 
princes and great fficers of the crown, placed each according to his 
rank on a large theatre. The clergy ere ſeated on benches to the 
1ight, the nobleſſe to the left, and behind them the tiers etat. Car- 
dina! Joyeuſe was preſident for the clergy, baron de Seneicey for the 


and the prevot des marchands of Paris for the third order- 
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but the univerſity had loſt its privilege with its credit, 
as the minds of the people became more free, though 
not more enlightened. 

Theſe eſtates thus aſſembled in haſte, had no truſ- 
tees for the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, like the 
parliament of England, and the diets of the empire ; 
they had no part in the ſupreme legiſlature, and yet 
they wanted to be law-givers ; a privilege naturally 
ſought after by every body which 1s the repreſentative 
of a nation. From the private ambition of each in- 
dividual, is formed a general ambition. | 

The moſt remarkable thing which happened in theſe 
eſtates was, that the clergy in vain demanded that the 
council of Trent mould be received in France ; and 
the third eftate, with as little ſucceſs, demanded the 
publication of the law, That no power, ſpiritual or 
temporal, has a right to diſpoſe of the kingdom, or 
to releaſe the ſubjects from their oath of alle ance 
and that the opinion of its being lawful to kill kings 
is impious and deteſtable.“ 

It was the third eſtate in particular, who moved for 
this law, after having attempted to depoſe Henry III. 
and ſuffering the utmoſt extremities of famine, rather 
than acknowledge Henry IV. But the {actions of the 
league were extinguiſhed, and the third eſtate, which 
makes the principal part of the nation, and cannot 
have any private intereſt, was attached to the crown, 
and deteſted the pretenfions of the court of Rome. 
Cardinal de Perron on this occaſion forgot what he 
owed to the blood of Henry IV. and thought only of 
the intereſt of the church. He ſtrongly oppoſed this 
law, and ſuffered himſelf to be carried away fo far as 
to declare, That he ſhould be obliged to excom- 
municate all thoſe who ſhould perſiſt in maintaining, 
that the church has not the power of depoſing | 
kings.” He added at the ſame time, that the pope's 
power was full, moſt full, directly in ſpiritual mat- 
ters, and indirectly in temporal.“ The ecclefiaſtical 
chamber, Which was governed by the cardinal, per- 
ſuaded the chamber of the nobleſſe to join with 
it. The body of the nobleſſe had always been 
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jealous of the clergy, but it affected to think in every 
thing different from the third eſtate. The queſtion 
now in diſpute was, whether the ſpiritual and tempo. 
ral powers had a right to diſpoſe of the crown? The 
body of nobles, tho” it did not declare fo much, 
thought itſelf efſentially a temporal power. The car. 
dinal told them, That if a Ling ſhould go about to 
force his ſubjects to become Arians or Mahometans, 
he ought to be depoſed.” This was a very unreaſon- 
able ſpeech, for there had been a number of emperor; 
and kings who were Arians, and yet had not been de- 
poſed on that account. This ſuppoſition, however 
chimerical and abſurd as it was, perſuaded the depu- 
ties of the nobleſſe that there were ſome caſes in which 
the chiefs of the nation might dethrone their ſove- 
reign ; and this privilege, though diſtant, was fo flat 
tering to ſelf-love, that the nobleſſe were deſirous of 
ſharing it with the clergy. The eccleſiaſtical chamber 
ſignified to the third eſtate, that it was indeed their 
opinion that it was not lawful to kill the king, but 

were reſolute as to the reſt. | 
In the midſt of this ftrange diſpute, the parliament 
iſſued an arret, declaring it to be a fundamental law of 
the ſtate, that the throne was abſolutely independent. 
It was doubtleſs the intereſt of the court to ſupport 
the demand of the third eſtate, and the arret of ar- 
liament, after the many troubles which had 4 
gered the throne in preceding reigns. Nevertheleſs the 
court gave way to cardinal Perron, the clergy, and 
the court of Rome, with which latter it was particu- 
larly defirous to keep fair, and ſuppreſſed an opinion 
on which its own ſafety was founded, from a perſuaſion 
at that time, that this truth would never be really op- 
poſed by any future event, and from a deſire to put 
an end to diſputes which were of too delicate and diſa- 
able a nature: it even ſuppreſſed the arret of par 
— on pretence that the court had not the leaſt 
right to determine concerning the deliberations of the 
eſtates; that it had been wanting in the reſpect due 
to them; and that it did not belong to it to make 
fundamental laws. Thus did the court wreſt the 
arms 
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arms out of the hands of thoſe who were fighting for 


it, as thinking it ſhould have no need of them. Ar 
length the reſult of this aſſembly was, the laying 
open all the grievances of the kingdom, without be- 
ing able to redreſs one. 

rance remained in confuſion, and governed by 
one Concini, a Florentine, who roſe to be marechal 
of France without ever having drawn a ſword, and 
prime miniſter without knowing any thing of the laws. 
It was ſufficient that he was a — for the princes 
to be difpleaſed with him. 

Mary of Medicis was in a very unhappy ſituation, 
for ſhe could not ſhare her authority with the prince of 
Conde, chief of the malecontents, without being de- 
prived of it altogether; nor truſt it in the hands of 
Concini, without diſpleaſing the whole kingdom. 
Henry prince of Conde, father of the great Conde, 
and fon to him who had gained the battle of Coutras, 
in conjunction with Henry IV. put himſelf at the head 
of a „and took up arms. The court made a dif- 
ſembled peace with him, and afterwards clapt 1 
him up in the Baſtile. 885 
This had been the fate of his father and grand- 
father, and was afterwards that of his ſon. His con- 
finement encreaſed the number of the malecontents. 
The Guiſes, who had formerly been implacable ene- 
mies to the Condé family, now joined with them. 
The duke of Vendome, ſon to Henry IV. the duke of 
Nevers, of the houſe of Gonzaga, the marechal de 
Bouillon, and all the reſt of the malecontents, forti- 


fied themſelves in the provinces, proteſting that they 


continued true to their king, and made war only a- 
gainſt the prime miniſter. | 
Concini *, marechal d' Ancre, ſecure of the queen 
regent's protection, braved them all. He raiſed feven 
thouſand men at his own expence, to ſupport the roy- 
al authority, or rather his own, and this ſtep proved 
his ruin, It is true that he raiſed theſe troops by vir- 
I 3 tue 
A native of the county of Penna in Tuſcany. He followed 
Mary of Mediciz, who appointed him her gentleman-uſher, and af- 
terwards 
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tue of a commiſſion from the king; but it was a great 
misfortnne to France that a ſtranger, who had come 
thither without any fortune, ſhould have wherewithal 
to ratſe as ſtrong an army as that with which Henry IV, 
had recovered his kingdom. Almoſt the whole nation 
combined againſt him could not procure his fall ; and 
a young man, of whom he had not the leaft ap- 
prehenſion, and who was a ftranger like himſelf, 
cauſed his ruin, and all the misfortunes of Mary of 
Medicis. 

Charles Albert of Luines, born in the county of 
Avignon, had, with his two'brothers, been taken in- 
to the number of gentlemen in ordinary to the king, 
and the companions of his education. He had inü- 
nuated himſelf into the graces and confidence of 
the young monarch, by his dexterity in bird-catching. 
It was never ſuppoſed that theſe childiſh amuſements 
would end' in a bloody revolution. The marechal 
d' Ancre had given him the government of Amboiſe, 
thinking by that to make him his creature; but this 
young man conceived the deſign of murdering his be- 
nefactor, baniſhing the queen, and governing him- 
elf; all which he accompliſhed without meeting with 
any obſtacle. He ſoon — means of perſuading 
the king that he was capable of reigning alone, tho” 
he was not then quite ſeventeen years old, and told 
him that the queen-mother and Congini kept him in 

| confinement. 


terwards made him gentleman of the bedchamber to the king her 
fon. He owed his fortune to the credit of his wife Leonora Galigai, 
who was the queen's tavourite, He was created marquis d' Ancre, 
governor of Normandy, marechal of France, and had a confidera- 
ble ſhare in the adminiftration, during the minority of Lewis XIII. 
He incurred the hatred of the French, by his inſolence, ambition, 
and avarice, tho perha7s at bottom they thought his greateſt crime 
was his being a foreigner. When he firſt quitted Florence, one of 
bis friends aſking him what he was going to make in France, he 
replied, My fortune, or periſh.” Chriſtina of Lorrain, grand 
ducheſs of Tuſcany, having employed a perſon in whom ſhe could 
confide, to adviſe him in her name to bring his ſhip ſoftly into har- 
bour, in order to avoid the tempeſt that ſeemed ready to burſt upon 
his bead ; he declared, that while the wind was aftern, he would 
keep the ſea and continue his voyage, that he might ſee how far the 
gale of fortune would carry a favourite. 
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confinement. The young king, to whom in his child- 
hood they had given the name of Juſt, conſented to the 
murder of his prime miniſter ; the marquis of 6 
Vitri, captain of the king's guards, du Hallier pb 
his brother, Perſan, and others, were ſent to diſpatch 
him, who, finding him in the court of the Louvre, ſhot 
him dead with their piſtols: upon this they cried out 
Vive le roi, as if they had gained a battle; and 
Lewis XIII. appearing at the window, cried out, now 
1 am king. The queen-mother had her guards taken 
from her, and was confined to her own apartment, and 
afterwards baniſhed to Blois. The place of marechal 
of France, held by Concini, was given to the marquis 
of Vitri, his murderer. The like honour had been 
conferred by the queen mother on Themines, for ſeiz- 
ing the prince of Conde; this made the duke of 
Bouillon ſay, that he was aſhamed of being a mare- 
chal, fince that dignity had been made the reward of 
a bailiff and an a ſſaſſin. f 
The populace, who are always in extremes, and 
always crucl when let looſe, ran to St. Germain 
PAuxerrois, where Concini had been buried, du 


up his dead body, dragged it thro” the ſtreets, an 


cut out the heart; nay, there were ſome of them ſo 


brutal, as to broil it upon a fire and eat it. His bo- 
dy they afterwards hung upon a gibbet. There was 
fill a ſpirit of ferceneſs in the nation, Which though 
— for a time by the happy years of Henry iv . 
and the taſte for the arts, which had been introduced 
by Mary of Medicis, was ſtill breaking out upon the 
leaſt occaſion. The populace treated the remains of 


the marechal d'Ancre in this cruel manner, only be- 


cauſe he was a foreigner, and had been powerful. 


The famous Nani, in his hiſtory, the marechal 


d' Eſtrees in his memoirs, and the count de Brienne, 
do juſtice to Concint's merit and innocence ; and 
ſuch teſtimonies ſerve to ſet the living right, though 


= cannot do any thing for thoſe who have ſuffered 
in ſo unjuſt and cruel a manner. — 


This furious hatred was not confined only to the 


common people: a commiſſion is ſent to the parlia- 
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ment for paſling ſentence upon the marechal after hi; 
death, and for trying his wife Eleanor Galigai, thus 
to ſcreen the infamy of his murder under the appear- 
ance of legal crueity. Five counſellors of the parlia- 
ment refuſed to aft: at the trial; but there were only 
ve prudent and juſt men. 

Never was there a proceeding fo void of juſtice, and 
ſo diſgraceful to rcon. They could not find any 
crime againſt the marechal's wife, but that of having 
been the queen's favourite : ſhe was accuſed of ſor- 
cery ; and certain Anu Dei which the carried about 
her were taken for taliſmans. The counſellor Courtin 
demanded of her what charms ſhe had made uſe of to 
bewitch the queen? Galigai, incenſed againſt the 
counſellor, and a little diſpleaſed with Mary of Medi- 
cis, replied, ©** My only charm was the power which all 
great minds have over weak ones.” I his anſwer did 
not fave her: ſome of he judges had diſcernment and 
| juſtice enough not to think her worthy of death ; but 
the reſt, carried away by the general prejudice, by ig- 
norance, and ſtill more by he == = ons of thoſe 
who wanted to have a ſhare in the ſpoils of this un- 
happy pair, paſſed ſentence on the huſband who was 

2 — dead, and his wife who ſurvived him, 

7 as guilty of ſorcery, Judaiſm, and mal-prac- 

tices, Galigai was burnt, and the king's favourite, 
Luines, had the confiſcated eſtates. 

This unfortunate Galigai was the firſt promoter of 
cardinal Richelieu's fortune ; while he was yet very 

ung, and called the abbot of Chillon, ſhe procured 

im the biſhopric of Lugon, and at length got him 
made ſecretary of ſtate in 1616. He was involved in 
the diſgrace of his protectors, and he, who afterwards 
pronounced ſentence of baniſhment againſt fo * 
from that throne, on which he was ſeated next his maſ- 
ter, was now baniſhed himſelf to a little priory, at the 
farther end of Anjou. 

Concini, without ever having ſerved, had been a 
marechal of France ; Luines was four years afterwards 
conſtable of the fame kingdom, without _ been 
an officer. Such a miniſſry met with little reſpect ; 

nothing 


th 
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nothing was ſeen but factions among the nobles and 
the people, and every one undertook the moſt daring 
enterprizes. . 

The duke of Epernon, who had cauſed the queen 
be declared regent, went to the caſtle of Blois, 61 
whither the had been baniſhed, and carried her 

to his eſtate in Angouleme, like a ſovereign who reſ- 
cues his ally. 

This was manifeſtly an act of high treaſon ; but a 
crime that was approved by the whole kingdom, and 
which added to he duke of Epernon's glory. The 
nation had hated Mary of Medicis while ſhe was in 
full power, and they loved her now that ſhe was un- 
fortunate. No one murmured when the king impri- 
ſoned his mother in the Louvre, nor when he baniſh- 
ed her without any reaſon; and now they conſidered 
as a wicked attempt the endeavours he uſed to take his 
mother out of the hands of a rebel. They were 
o apprehenſive of the violence of Luines's coun- 
ſels, and the cruelty and weakneis of the king, 
that his own confeſſor, the Jeſuit Arnoux, 2s he was 
preaching in his preſence, before the accommodation 
made uſe of theſe remarkable words: It can never 
be believed, that a religious prince would draw his 
{word to ſhed the blood of Which he was formed: you 
would not ſuffer rae, fire, to advance a falſhood from 
the ſeat of truth. I conjure you, by the bowels of 
Teſus Chriſt, not to hearken to violent counſels, nor to 
give this ſubject of ſcandal to all Chriſtendom. 

It was a freſh proof of the weakneſs of the admini- 
ration, that any one durſt ſpeak thus from the pul- 
pit. Father Arnoux could not have exprefied kimſelt 

| otherwiſe had the king condemned his mother to 
death. Lewis XII. had then hardly begun to raiſe 
an army againſt the duke of Epernon ; it was theres 
fore publicly revealing the ſecrets of the ſtate, and 
ſpeaking in the name of God againſt the duke of 
Luines. Either the conieſſor had an heroic and in- 
diſcreet freedom, or he had been gained over by Mary 
of Medicis. Whatever was his mative, this public 
Uſcourſe. ſhews that there was a degree of boldneſs 


I 5 even 
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even in thoſe minds, which ſeemed formed only for 
ſubmiſſion. A few afterwards, the conſtable 
had the confeſſor diſcharged. 

However, the king was ſo far from running into thoſe 
violences of which people had been apprehenſive, that 
he ſought an opportunity of reconciliation with his 
mother, and entered into a treaty with the duke of 
Epernon, as between prince and prince. He did not 

1610 Wen venture to ſay in his declaration that the 

9 duke of Epernon had given him cauſe of 
offence. 

But the treaty of reconciliation was hardly ſigned 
when it was broken again ; this was the true ſpirit of 
the times. New parties took up arms in favour of the 
queen, and always to oppoſe the duke of Luines, as 
before it had been to oppoſe the marechal d' Ancre, 
but never againſt the king. Every favourite at that time 
drew after him a civil war. Lewis and his mother in fact 
made war upon each other. Mary was in Anjou at 
the head of a ſmall army againſt her ſon ; they engag- 
ed each other on the bridge of Ce, and the kingdom 
was on the point of ruin. 

This confufion made the fortune of the famous 
Richelieu. He was comptroller of the queen-mother's 
houſhold, and had ſupplanted all that princeſs's con- 
fidents, as he afterwards did all the king's miniſters, 
His pliable temper and bold diſpoſition muſt neceſſari- 
ly have acquired him the firſt rank every where, or 
have proved his ruin. He brought about the accom- 
modation between the mother and fon ; and a nomi- 
nation to the purple, which the queen aſked of the 
king for him, was the reward of his ſervices. The 
duke of Epernon was the firſt to lay down arms with- 
out making any demands, whilſt the reſt made the 
king pay them for having taken up arms againſt him. 

he queen-mother and the — her ſon had an in- 
tertview at Briſac, where they embraced with a flood 
of ears, only to quarrel again more violently than 
ever. The weakneſs, intrigues, and diviſions of the 
court, ſpread anarchy throug h the kingdom. All the 
internal defects with which the ſtate had for a long 
| ume 
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time been attacked, were now inereaſed, and thoſe 


which Henry IV. had removed were revived anew. 

The church ſuffered greatly, and was ſtill in more 
- diſorder than the ſtate. 

It was not conſiſtent with the intereſt of Henry IV. 
to attempt a reformation ; the weak piety of Lewis XIII. 
ſuffered the diſorder to continue. Regularity and de- 
cency were firſt introduced by Lewis XIV. Almoſt 
all the church-livings were in poſſeſſion of the laity, 
who hired poor prieſts to officiate for them. The rich 


abbeys were all in the hands cf the princes of the blood. 


Some of the church-lands were looked upon as fa- 
mily-eſtates; an abbey was ſtipulated for a __ 
with a wife, and a colonel recruited his regiment wit 
the revenues of a priory. The court clergy frequently 
wore the ſword, and amongſt the many private and 
public duels which defolated France, there were ſe- 
veral fought. by churchmen, from the cardinal of 
Guiſe, who drew his ſword againſt Gonzaga duke of 
Nevers, in 1617, to the abbot, afterwards the cardi- 
nal de Retz, who had ſeveral engagements of this 
kind while he was ſoliciting for the archbiihopric of 
Paris. The minds of men were in general grois and 
uncultivated. The genius ofa Nlalherbe and a 
| Racan 


Malherbe is conſidered as the father of French poctrr. H. 
works confift of paraphraſes of pſalms, odes, ſtanzas, ſonncte, and 
epigrams : and it muſt be owned, he bears a confiderable rank - a- 
mong the lyric poets, He was patronized by Henry IV. and at- 
terwards obtained a penſion of five hundred crowns a-year from 
= Mary de Medicis. He was remarkably blunt in his conver- 

ation and addreſs, of a very litigious diſpoſition, and recited his 
own verſes with a ve: y bad grace, hawking and ſpitting five or fix 
times in repeating every ſtanza, The cavalier Marini ſaid he never 
law ſuch a moiſt man, and ſuch a dry poet. But he could not bear 


to be cenſured for his bad pronunciation: one day that Racan + 


told him he ſwallowed one half of his words, „Z. - ds (faid he) 
if you plague me at this rate, I'll eat up all my verſes ;----they are 
my own, for I mace them, and I may make of them whatever I 
pleaſe.” In point of religion he was a free thinker, M. de Racan 
viſiting him one Saturday, which happened to be next day to Candle . 
mas, foun4 him eating bacon at eight in the morning, and faid to 
him by way of reprehenſion, Oh | menſicue, the virgin is puri- 
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Racan * was only a new light, which did not ſpread 
itſelf over the nation. A ſavage pedantry, companion 
to that ignorance which ed for ſcience, ſoured the 
manners of all the public bodies appointed for the 
education of youth, and even thoſe of the magiſtracy. 
It is hardly credible that the parliament of Paris in 
1621, forbad every one, under pain of death, to teach 
any thing contrary to the doctrine of Ariſtotle and the 
ancient authors ; and that one de Clave and his com- 
panions were baniſhed from that city, for having at- 
tempted to maintain theſes againſt the Ariſtotelian 
principles, concerning the number of the elements, and 
matter and form. 

Notwithſtanding this ſeverity and ſtrictneſs of man- 
ners, the diſtribution of juſtice was venal in almoſt all 
the courts of the provinces. Henry IV. acknowledg- 
ed as much to the parliament of Paris, which had al- 
=_ diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its incorruptible integrity, 
and its conſtant oppoſition to the wills of miniſters and 
pecuntary edicts. I know, faid that prince, that 
it is not your cuſtom to ſell juſtice, but in other par- 
laments there is frequently a neceſſity to ſupport one's 
cauſe by dint of money; I remember it, and have 
myſelf been often obliged to pay for it.” 

The hufbandmen were oppreſſed by the nobleſſe, 
who fortified themſelves within their caſtles, mounted 

N on 


fied,----ſhe is riſen,” © Not at all, (replied Malherbe] your la- 
dies don't riſe ſo early in the morning,” When he lay on his death - 
bed, his confeſſer talking to him of the joys of heaven, in a ftile 
that was by no means elegant, Malherbe begged he would ſay no 
more of the matter, for his ſtile was fo bad that it gave bim a diſ- 
guſt to the ſubject. His fon, a promiſing young man, being killed 
in a duel, he was ſo afflicted and exaſperated, that, tho” in the ſe- 
venty-third year of his age, he challenged the gentleman who had 
ſlain him, and was with great difficulty prevailed upon by his friends 
to accommodate the aff. ir, and receive as an atonement ten thouſand 
crowns, which he propoſed to expend in erecting a monument for 
his ſon; but his own death prevented the execution of this defign. 
_ ® Honoratus de Beuil, marquis de Racan, was tbe friend and 
admirer of Malberbe, and like him, acquired great reputation in 
lyric poetry. Boileau preferred him in point of genius to his friend, 
tho” he blames him for his negligence, and a defire of imitating 
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on horſeback to follow the governor of a province, or 
attached themſelves to the ſervice of thoſe princes who 
raiſed commotions in the ſtate. The towns were deſ- 
titute of police, and the roads impaſſable, or infected 
with robbers. 'The regiſters of the parliament prove, 
that the Paris watch, appointed for the ſafety of the 
city, conſiſted at that time of forty-five men, who ne- 
ver did ſervice. Theſe diſorders, which Henry IV. 
had not been able to remove, were not however in the 
number of thoſe diſeaſes of the body-politic which 
could deſtroy it; its truly dangerous maladies were, 
the diſorder of the finances, the diſſipation of the mo- 
ney raiſed by Henry IV. the _— of laying taxes 
on the people during a peace, which Henry had ex- 
empted them from, even when making preparations 
for a war of the greateſt conſequence ; the tyrannical 
methods uſed in — theſe taxes, which only ſerv- 
ed to enrich the farmers of the revenue; the immenſe 
fortunes raiſed by theſe far mers, whom the duke of Sully 
had removed, and who, under the ſubſequent admi- 
niſtration, fattened upon the blood of the people. 

To theſe diſeaſes, which unpaired the vigour of the 
body politic, were added others, which gave it fre- 
quent and violent ſhocks. Ihe governors of provinces, 
who were only lieutenants under Henry IV. wanted 
to be independent of Lewis XIII. Their privileges, 
or rather uſurpations, were boundleſs : they difpoſed 
of all places ; the poorer fort of gentry devoted their 
ſervices chiefly to them, very little to the king, and 
ſtill leſs to the ſtate. Every governor of a province 
drew ſums from his department, for maintaining a 
body of troops, in the place of thoſe guards which 
Henry IV. had taken from them. The government 
22 was worth a million of livres to the duke 
0 rnon. 


e have juſt ſeen this ſubject taking the queen - mo- 


and 9 peace with a haughty pride. The mare- 
. Chal de Leſdiguieres had, three years before, viz. in 
1616, ſignalized his own greatneſs and the weakneſs of 
crown in a ſtill more glorious manner; * 


ther under his protection, making war upon the king, 
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real army at his own expence, or rather at that of 
. Dauphiny, the province of which he was not gover- 
nor, but only heutenant-general, led his army into 
the Alps, notwithſtanding the poſiti ve and repeated 
prohibition of the court, aſſiſted the duke of Savoy 
_ the Spaniards, though the court had abandon- 

his cauſe, and returned home triumphant. France 
was then as full of powerful nobles as in the reign of 
Henry III. this only added to the weakneſs of the 
kingdom. 

It is not in the leaft ſurpriſing, that France ſhould 
at that time have let ſlip the moſt favourable occaſion 
which had preſented itſelf ſince the time of Charles V. 
to limit the power of the houſe of Auſtria, by aſſiſting 
the eletor Palatine, who was choſen king of Bo- 
hemia, and by keeping the balance of Germany agree- 
able to Henry IV's So. which was afterwards fol- 
lowed by the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine. 
The court had taken too great umbrage at the Hu- 
guenots in France, to a{ſilt or protect the proteſtanc: 
in Germany, It feared that the reformed would do 
that in France which their brethren were doing in the 
empire; but had the government been as powerful 
and well eſtabliiked as in the reign of Henry IV. 
in the laſt year of Richelieu's miniſtry, under 5 
XIV. it would have aſſiſted the proteſtants of Germa- 
ny, and at the ſame time have kept thoſe of France 
in proper ſubjection. Luines did not conceive theſe 
great deſigas during his adminiſtration, and had he 
conceived. them, he was not in a condition to falnl 
them. It required a well reſpected authority, regu- 
larity in the finances, and large armies ; all which 
were wanting. 

The dividous of the court, under a king who al- 
ways wanted to be maſter, and was always ſetting a 
maſter over himſelf, ſpread the ſpirit of ſedition 
through all the cities of the kingdom. It was impoſ- 
fible but that this flame, ſooner or later, muſt commu- 
nicate itſelf o the reformed in France. This was 
what the court apprehended, and its weakneſs produ- 
ced this apprehenſion; it was ſenſible that it would be 

diſobeyed 
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diſobeyed whenever it attempted to command, and 
it would always command. 
Lewis XIII. at that time annexed Bearn 62 

to the crown by a ſolemn edict; this edict 2 
reſtored to the catholics thoſe churches which the Hu- 

uenots had taken poſſeſſion of before the reign of 
— IV. and which that monarch had continued 
to them. The party aſſembles at Rochelle, in defi- 
ance of the king's prohibition. The love of liberty, 
ſo natural to mankind, inſpired the reformed at that 
time with the flattering 7 48 of forming themſelves 
into a republic, in which they were not a little en- 
couraged by the example of their proteſtant brethren 
in Germany. As their imaginations were warmed, 
they divided the provinces in which they were diſ- 
perſed into eight circles, each circle had a general as 
thoſe in Germany. The generals were the marechal 
de Bouillon, the duke de Soubiſe, the duke de la 
Trimouille, Chatillon grandſon to admiral Coligni, 
and the marechal of Leidiguieres. The — 
to be choſen by them in time of war was to have a 
ſeal, with theſe words engraven on it, pour Chrift & 
pour le rot, (for Chriſt and the king) that is, againſt 
the king. Rochelle was deſtined to be the capital of 
this republic, which would be able to form a ſtate 
within the kingdom. 
The reformed from this inſtant made preparations 
for war. They appear to have been already pretty 
powerful, fince they offered the poſt of general to 
the marechal of Leſdiguieres, with a falary of one 
hundred thouſand crowns per month. Leſdiguieres 
however, who wanted to be conftable of France, 
choſe rather to fight againſt them than to command 
them, and ſoon after quitted their religion; but he 
preſently found himſelf diſappointed in his expecta- 
tions from the court. Ihe duke of Luines, who 
had never drawn a ſword before, now made uſe of that 
of conſtable; and Leſdiguieres, having advanced too 
far to retreat, was obliged to ſerve under 6 
Luines, againf thoſe of whom he had hi- 6 
therto been the chief protector. 
. a . The 
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The court was under the neceſſity of treating with 
all the heads of the party, in order to keep them 
within bounds, and with all the governors of the pro. 
vinces, to raiſe troops. Lewis then marches towards 
the Loire, and from thence into Poitou, Bearn, and 
the ſouthern provinces; the prince of Conde was at 
the head of a body of Huguenot troops, and the con- 
ſtable de Luines commanded the king's army. 

On this occaſion an ancient form was revived, 
which is now entirely laid aſide. When they came 
near a town commanded by a ſuſpected perſon, a he- 
rald at arms preſented himſelf before the gates, the 
commanding officer liſtened to him uncovered, and 
the herald cried out, Iſaac or Jacob ſuch an one, 
the king, thy ſovereign lord and mine, commands 
thee io open the gates, and to receive him and his ar- 
my as in duty bound; on failure of which, I declare 
thee guilty of high treaton 1n all its degrees, thou 
and thy poiterity: thy goods ſhall be confiſcated, 
thy houſes razed to the ground, .and thoſe of all who 
are aſſiſting or abetting thee.” 

Almoſt all the towns opened their gates to the king, 
excepting that of St Juhn d' Angeli, whoſe ramparts 
he demolimed, and the little town of Clerac, which 

ſurrendered at diſcretion. The court, puffed up with 
— ns this ſucceſs, cauſed the conſul of - Clerac 
and four miniſters to be hanged. 

This execution, inſtead of diſmaying the Hugue- 
nots, only ſerved to irritate them the more. Preſſed 
on all ſides, and deferted by the marechal Leſdigui- 
eres, and the marechal de Bouillon, they made choice 
of the famous duke Benjamin of Rohan for their ge- 
neral, whom they looked upon as the greateſt captain 
of his age; they compared him to the prince of 
Orange, and thought him equally capable of found- 
ing a republic, even more zealous in the cauſe of re- 
ligion, at leaſt in appearance, vigilant, indefatiga- 
ble, never fuffering his r him from 
buſineſs, and formed to be the of a party; 2 
poſt which is at beſt but llippery, and where foes and 
friends are equally to be feared. The titte; the n 

an 
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and the qualities of the chief of a party, had for a 
long time been the principal object and ſtudy of the 
2 throughout Europe. The Guelphs and 
Gibellines had begun it in Italy; the Guiſes and the 
Condes had afterwards eſtabliſhed a kind of ſchool 
for theſe politics in France, which continued till the 
minority of Lewis XIV. 

Lewis XIII. was reduced to beſiege his own towns. 
They thought to ſucceed before Montauban, as they 
had done before Clerac ; but the conftable de Luines 
loſt almoſt the whole royal army under his 

, 1621 
maſter's eye. 

Montauban was one of thoſe towns, which at pre- 
ſent would not hold out a ſiege of four days; and it 
was ſo badly inveſted, that the duke of Rohan threw 
ſuccours twice into the town, through the behegers* 
lines. The marquis de la Force, who commanded in 
the place, defended himſelf better than he was attack- 
ed. This was that James Nonpar de la Force, who 
was ſo miraculouſly faved when a child, from the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and whom Lewis XIIL 
afterwards made marechal of France. 'The ciazens 
of Montauban, whom the puniſhment of thoſe at 
Clerac had inſpired with a deſperate r teſolv- 
ed to bury themſelves under the ruins of their town, 
rather than capitulate. 

The conſtable, finding he could not ſucceed by tem- 
— arms, employed ſpiritual ones. He ſent for a 

paniſh Carmelite, who was faid by his miracles to 
have aſſiſted the catholic army of the empire to win 
the battle of Prague again the proteſtants. This friar, 
whoſe name was Dominic, came to the king's camp, 
bleſſed the army, diſtributed his agnuſſes amongſt 
them, and ſaid to the king, ** You ſhall cauſe four 
hundred cannon to be fred againſt the town, and at 
the four hundredth Montauban will capitulate.” It 
1s probable that four hundred cannon-ſhot, well di- 
rected, might have produced this effect: Lewis or- 


dered them to be fired, Montauban did not ſurrender, | 


and he was obliged to raiſe the fiege. Thi 
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This diſgrace made the king leſs reſpected among 
the catholics, and leſs dreaded by the Huguenots. 
The conitable was hated by every one: he led the 
king to revenge the diſgrace he had received before 
Montauban, on a little town of Guienne called 

Munheur, where a fever put an end to 

* his life. Every kind of 4 was at that 

1021. time fo common, that, as he was dying, 

he ſaw his furniture, equipage, and money, carried 

away before his face by his own ſervants and the ſol- 

diers, who hardly left a ſheet to cover the corpſe of 

that man, who had once been the moſt powerful in 

the kingdom ; who in one hand held the ſword of con- 

ſtable, and in the other the ſeals of France. He died 
equally hatcd by the people and his ſovereign. 

Lewis XIII. was unhappily engaged in a war againſt 
one part of his ſubjects. This war was the work of the 
duke of Luines, who wanted to keep his maſter em- 
barraſſed, and to be conſtable. Lewis XIII. had been 
accuſtomed to conſider this war as indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary. The remonſtrances which du Pleſſis Mornay, 
when near eighty years of age, made to him on this 
ſubject, deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity, Af. 
ter making uſe of the moſt ſpecious reaſons he could 
deviſe, he writes thus to him: A king who makes 
war upon his ſubjects, demonſtrates his own weakneſs, 
Authority conſiſts in the peaceable abedience of the 

ple, and that is eſtabliſhed by the prudence and 
juſtice of him who governs. The force of arms is to 
be employed only againſt a foreign enemy. The late 
king would have ſent thoſe new miniſters of ſtate back 
to ſchool to learn the elements of politics, who like ig- 
norant ſurgeons, could propoſe no other remedies but 
cauſtics was, amputa tions; or had preſumed to adviſe him 
to cut off the diſeaſed limb with that which was 
ſound.” 1 — 

This ſound reaſoning, however, had no effect up- 
on the court. The dikeaſed limb cauſed too many 
convulſions in the body, and Lewis XIII. Who wanted 
his father's ſtrength of underſtanding, by which be 
kept the proteſtants within bounds, thought there 
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was no other way to reduce them but by force of arms. 
He therefore marches into the provinces beyond the 
Loire, at the head of a ſmall army of about thirteen 
or fourteen thouſand men. He had beſides a few bodies 
of troops diſperſed in theſe provinces. The bad ſtate 
of the finances would not allow of larger armies at that 
time, and the Huguenots had not a ſtronger force to 
oppoſe him with. 

Soubiſe, brother to the duke of Rohan, entrench- 
ed himſelf with eight thouſand men in the iſland of 
Rhe, which is ſeparated from Poitou by a ſmall arm 
of the ſea, which the king paſſed at the head of his 
army at ebb tide, entirely defeated the ene- 
my, and obliged Soubiſe to fly over to 
England. It was impoſſible to ſhew greater intrepi- 
dity, or to gain a more complete — Lewis's 
only weakneſs was that of ſuffering himſelf to be go- 
verned, and this one weakneſs made him miſerable all 
his life, in his houſhold, his government, his private 
affairs, andeven in his leaſt occupations. As to this 
victory, it only ſerved to furniſh the Huguenot chiefs 
with freſh reſources, Fe wh 

They negociated even more than ught, as 
was the 2 the time of the — + in almoſt 
all civil wars. More than one rebel lord who had 
been condemned to loſe his life by the parliament, 
obtained rewards and dignities, while he was execut- 
ed in effigy. This was what happened to the marquis 
de la Force, who had driven the royal army from 
Montauban, who ſtill kept the field againf the king. 
He had a penſion of twenty thouſand crowns, and a 
marechal of France's ſtaff. The greateſt ſervices could 
rot have been better paid than he was for his ſubmiſ- 
fon, Chatillon, Colignt's grandſon, fold the town 
of Aiguemortes to os obey and was likewiſe made a 
ma I. Several fold their obedience in this man- 
ner; but Leſdiguieres was the only one who fold his 
religion: he had fortified himſelf at that time in 
Dauphiny, where he ſtill profeſſed the reformed reli- 
gion, and ſuffered himſelf to be openly ſolicited by 
the Huguenot party, to join them again ; thus keep» 

| | ing 
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ing the king in continual apprehenſion that he ſhould 
go over to the faction. 

It was propoſed in the council either to murder him 
or make him conſtable : the king choſe the latter, and 
then Leſdiguieres became in an inſtant a catholic, 
which was neceſſary, in order to be conſtable, tho' 
not to be marechal of France. Such was the cuſtom, 
otherwiſe the conſtable's ſword might as well have 
been in the hands of a Huguenot, as the ſuperinten- 
dency of the finances had for a long time been ; but 
the generals of the army, and the chiefs of the coun. 
cil could not profeſs the reformed religion while they 
were fighting againſt it. This change of religion in 
Leſdiguieres would have been infamous in a private 
man, who had only a ſmall intereſt to anſwer; but 
the greater objects of ambition are ſtrangers to ſhame. 

Lewis XIII. then was obliged to be perpetually 
buying ſervants and treating with rebels. He laid 
ſiege to Montpelier; and fearing to meet with the 
ſame diſgrace as he had done Montauban, he 
conſented to be received into the town, only on con- 
dition of confirming the edict of ter and all the 

ivileges ted to the proteſtants. It 1s probable 
— if he Lad! left all the — proteſtant — in the 
poſſeſſion of their privileges, and had followed the 
advice of du Pleſſis-Mornay, he might have ſaved 
himſelf this war; and it is evident, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his victory at Rhe, he gained very little by 


ing it on. 
| The duke of Rohan, finding that one was 
making terms, made his likewiſe. It was he who pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants of Montpelier to receive the 
king into their town. He ſet on and concluded 
the general peace with the conſtable Leſdiguieres, at 

1622 Privas. The king paid him, as he had 
done the reſt, gave him the duchy of 
Valois as a pledge. 

Every thing remained on the fame footing as before 
the taking up of arms; ſo that the king and the king- 
dom were at a great expence to gain nothing. In the 
courſe of this war there were ſome few —— citi- 
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zens hanged, and the heads of the rebellion were re- 
warded. 

Lab council was as much diſtracted during this 
civil War as the ſtate itſelf. The prince of Condé, 
who accompanied the king every where, wanted to 
have the government of both army and ftate. The 
miniſters were divided amongſt themſelves, and t 
had preſſed the king to give the conſtable's ſword to 
Leſdiguieres, only in order to leſſen the prince of 
Conde's authority. This prince, wearied with the 
continual oppoſitions he had to encounter in the ca- 
binet, went to Rome as ſoon as the peace was con- 
cluded, to obtain of the that the poſt which he 
poſſeſſed might be made hereditary to his houſe. He 
might have tranſmitted them to his children without 
the brief which he had applied for, and which he 
could not obtain. It was with difficulty that he could 
even pet the title of Highneſs given him at Rome, 
and all the cardinal pneſts took the upper hand of 
him without ceremony. This was all the fruit of 
his journey at Rome. 

The court, delivered from the burthen of a ruin- 
ous and unprofitable civil war, became a prey to freſh 
intrigues. The miniſters were all declared enemies to 
= another, and the king equally diſtruſted them 

It appeared plainly after the death of Luines, that 
it had been — rather than the king who had perſe- 
cuted the queen- mother: for no ſooner was that fa- 
vourite deceaſed, than ſhe was placed at the head of 
the council. This princeſs, in order to confirm her 
reaſſumed authority, reſolved to introduce her favour- 
ite the cardinal Richelieu into the council, who was 
the comptroller of her houſhold, and for whom the 
had procured the purple, and never ceaſed preſſin 
the king to admit him into the miniſtry. Almoſt all 
the memoirs of thoſe times take notice of the king's 
extreme repugnance to grant this requeſt. He treated 
as an impoſtor the perſon in whom he afterwards plac- 


ed all his confidence, and even reflected upon his mo- 
ral character. | 


This 
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This prince, who was a ſcrupulous devotee, and 
naturally diſtruſtful, had ſomewhat more than an aver. 
ſion to the cardinal on account of his gallantries, 
which were indeed toc barefaced, and even ridiculous. 
He would dreſs at times like a cavalier, and after 
writing tracts of divinity, go a courting in a hat and 
feather, De Retz tells us likewiſe in his memoirs, 
that he added pedantry to theſe fopperies: but you 
have no occaſion for de Retz's teſtimony, fince you 
have ſeen the love theſes maintained by Richelieu's or- 
ders in his niece's apartments after the form of the 
theſes of divinity, maintained in the college of the 
Sorbonne. The memoirs of thoſe times likewiſe in- 
form us morcover, that he raiſed his inſolent defires, 
real or feigned, even to the perſon of the queen con- 
ſort, Anne of Auſtria, from whom he received ſuch 
biting raillery as he never afterwards forgave. I lay 
theſe anecdotes before you, becauſe they had influ- 
ence on great events. in the firſt place they ſhew us 
that in this famous cardinal, the follies of the man of 
gallantry took nothing from the greatneſs of the ſtateſ- 
man, and that the littleneſſes of private liſe may be 
compatible with the heroiſm of a public ſtation. In 
the ſecond place, they ſerve as a kind of demonſtrati- 
on that the political will which has been publiſhed in 
his name, could never have been of his framing. 
It was not poſſible that cardinal de Richelieu, who 
was ſo well known to Lewis XIII, for his amorous 
intrigues, and as the public galaat of Marion De- 
lorme, could have had the front to recommend chatti- 

to ſo chaſte a prince as Lewis, who was at that time 

orty years old, and overwhelmed with diſeaſes. 

So great was the king's repugnance to admit him 
anto the miniſtry, that the queen- mother was obliged 
to gain over the comptroller la Vieuville, who was 
then the miniſter of moſt credit, and who feared 
Richelieu even more than Lewis did. At length he 
Was admitted into the cabinet againſt the inclination 
of the king and that of the miniſters; but he had 
not the firſt place in rank there, which was occupied 
by the cardinal de la Rochefoucault, nor yet in om 
| whic 
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which la Vieuville continued to hold for ſome time af- 
terwards : he had no department, no ſuperiority over 
the other miniſters. ** He defired only, ſays the queen- 
mother in one of her letters to the king her ſon, to 
come ſometimes to council.” In this manner did he 
paſs ſome months upon his firſt introduction into the 
miniſtry. 

I moſt again remark that I am ſenſible that theſe mi- 
nuce particulars are in themſelves beneath your notice, 
and ought to be loſt in greater events ; but here th 
are neceſſary to overturn a falſe notion which has 
long prevailed with the public, that cardinal Riche- 
lieu was prime miniſter, and abſolute maſter of the 
council. It is this erroneous opinion which has made 
the pretended author of the political will, ſay, When 
your majeſty determined to honour me at the ſame 
time with a ſeat in your council and a t ſhare of 
your confidence, I then promiſed to uſe all my en- 
deavours to humble the pride of the great, to extirpate 


the Huguenots, and to raiſe your reputation in all 


toreign nations.” 

It is manifeſt that cardinal Richelieu could never 
have expreſſed himſelf in this manner, fince he had 
not the Ling's confidence at firſt, not to mention how 
imprudent it would have been in a miniſter to have 
begun his harangue by telling his maſter, © I will 
raiſe your reputation,” which was giving him to un- 
derſtand, that his reputation was low. I ſhall paſs over 
the multitude of reaſons which prove beyond contra- 
diction that the political will attributed to cardinal 
Richelieu neither is nor could have been his, and ſhall 
now return to his adminiſtration. 

What was afterwards ſaid in relation to the mauſo- 
leum erected to his memory in the Sorbonne, ma 
Cſputandi argumentum, is the true character of his ge- 
nius and actions. It is very difficult to know a man of 
whom his flatterers have hid ſo much good, and his 
enemies ſo much ill. He had at once to defend him- 
ſelf againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the proteſtants, the 
grandees of the kingdom, the queen mother his be- 
nefactreſs, the king's brother, the queen confort to 
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whom he had the inſolence to pay his addreſſes ; and 
and laſtly, the king himſelf, to whom he was alway; 
neceſſary and always hateful. It was natural for hi; 
22 to endeavour to * him by libels; to theſe 
oppoſed panegyrics, neither of which are de. 
1 belief. We are to repreſent to ourſelve; 
To make ourſelves as certain of theſe as poſſible, it 
is neceſſary to chuſe proper writers. For example, 
what is to be thought of the author of the life of fa. 
ther Joſeph, who quotes a letter of the cardinal's to 
this famous capuchin, written, as he ſays, immedi. 
ately upon his entrance into the council? As you 
are the principal agent whom God has emp to 
bring me to thoſe honours to which I now ſee myſelf 
raiſed, I look upon myſelf as bound to acquaint you 
that the king has been pleaſed to confer on me the 
office of prime miniſter, at the queen's intreaty.” 

The cardinal did not receive his patent for prime 
miniſter till the year 1629 ; and friar Joſeph neither 
brought him to thoſe honours, nor did he conduct him 
through them. 

B are but too full of ſuch forgeries, and it is 
no ſmall labour to ſeparate truth from falſehood. Let 
us then take a ſummary view of the ſtormy miniſtry, 
or rather reign of cardinal de Richelieu. 


CHAP. CXLVL 


Of the ADminisTRATION of Cardinal de 
| RICHELIE UW 


HE comptroller la Vieuville, who had lent 3 

hand to raiſe the cardinal de Richelieu to the 

miniſtry, was the firſt cruſhed by him about fix months 

after his ele vation. He was privately accuſed of mil- 
demeanours, to which every comptroller is liable. 

La Vieuville owed his greatneſs to chancellor Silleri, 

and had been the cauſe of his diſgrace. He was now 
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ruined in his turn by the perſon who owed his ad- 
vancement to him. Theſe viciſſitudes, which are fo 
common in all courts were more ſo in that of Lewis XIII. 
than in any other. La Vieuville is confined in the caftle 
of Amboiſe : he had ſet on foot a treaty of marria 
between the princeſs Henrietta, fiſter to Lewis 

and Charles prince of Wales, who was ſoon after- 
wards king of great Britain. The cardinal put the 
finiſhing hand to this treaty, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the courts of Rome and Madrid. 

e favoured underhand the proteſtants in Germany ; 
but this did not in the leaſt abate his intention of 
ruining thoſe in France. 

Before he came into the miniſtry, they had vainly 
treated with all the Italian princes, to hinder the 
houſe of Auſtria, which was at. that time ſo powerful, 
from remaining in poſſeſſion of the Valteline *. 

This little province, which was then of the catho- 
lic communion, belonged to the Grifon leaguers, 
who were proteſtants. The Spaniards wanted to join 
theſe vallies to the duchy of Milan. The duke of 
Savoy and the Venetians, in concert with France, 
ſtren uouſly oppoſed all addition of power to the houſe 
of Auſtria in Italy. At length pope Urban VIII. 
the ſequaſtration of this province to be placed in hi 
—_ and was not without hopes of keeping it alto- 
gether. 

Monſieur de Marquemont wrote a long letter te 
Cardinal Richelieu, in which he ſet forth all the dif- 
iculties attending this affair. This latter anſwered 
hun by the following famous epiſtle: The king has 
changed his council, and the miniſtry its maxims : an 
4 be ſent to the Valteline, which will make 
his holineſs leſs wavering, and the Spaniard more 
tractable.” Accordingly, the marquis of Cœuvres 
was 1 fu to me Valteline, at the head of 
an army. No reſpect was ſhewn to the 's colours, 
and the country was freed from the Auſtrian invaſion, 

Vor. IV. | K This 


The ſouth-eaſt ſubdiviſion of the Griſons, a fine valley and 
populous country in Switzerland, through which runs the river 


Adda, 
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This was the firſt event which rendered France of ſome 
conſideration abroad. 

Under the former adminiſtration there had been 2 
continual complaint of want of money ; but now 
enough was found to aſſiſt the Hollanders with a loan 
of three millions two hundred thouſand livres to put 
them in a condition to carry on the war againſt the 
Spaniſh branch of Auſtria, their ancient ſovereign. A 
ſum was likewiſe ſent to the famous count Mansfeldt *. 
who almoſt ſingly ſupported the cauſe of the palatine 
family and of the proteſtants, againſt the imperial 
houſe. 

It was natural to expect, that after afliſting the pro- 
teſtants without doors, the Spaniſh — * would 
flir up thoſe in France, and repay them (as Mirable 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador ſaid,) the money that had been 

len; 


This was Erneſt, natural ſon of Peter Erneſtus III. count of 
Mansfeldt ; he was bred a Roman catholic at the court of Bruſſels, 
under his godfather, the archduke Erneſt of A uſtria, and afterwards 
ſerved with reputation the king of Spain in the Low Countries, as 
well as the emperor in Hungary, About the year 1610, he quitted 
the Auftrian ſervice in diſguſt, embraced Calviniſm, and engaged 
in the ſervice of the proteftant princes. He was undoubtedly the 
moſt celebrated partizan of the age in which he lived : for though 
he was generally defeated in pitched battles, he always found re- 
ſources, by means of which he rendered himſelf a very formidable 
enemy. He was famous for ſurprizing towns, routing detachment-, 
rzaverſing provinces, and extricating himſelf out of the moſt danger- 
ous difficulties. Never was there a captain more indefatigable and 
undaunted, more patient of hunger, cold and fatigue ; more dex- 
terous at raifing armies, or more fruitful in all the expedients of 
war, His friends called him the Ulyſſes of Germany, his enemies 
ſtiled him the Attila of Chriftendom. He introduced the cuſtom 
of letting troops for hire; and kept them up at ſuch a price, that 
the Dutch uſed to ſay of him, bonus in auxilio, carus in pretis. Being 
defeated at Deſſau by Walftein the imperial general, he retired 
with his cavalry into the marche of Brandenbourg, and in a little 
time aſſembled another army of five and twenty thouſand men, 
with which he advanced into Hungary, with a view to join Beth- 
lem Gabor; but this prince having made his peace with the 
emperor, left Mansfeldt's troops to periſh of cold and famine, a- 
mong the mountains. The count, being extremely chagrined, and 
finding his health impaired, gave up the remainder of his army to 
the duke of Saxe- Weymar, and ſet out on his journey to Venice; 
but was overtaken by death at a village in Dalmatia. Perceiving 
his end near, he cauſed himſelf to be armed at all points, and being 
held up by his attendants, died ſtanding, in the year 1626. 
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lent to the Hollanders. Accordingly the Huguenots, 
protected and paid by Spain, renewed the civil war 
in France. It had been the ſtanding maxim of poli- 
tics among the catholic princes ever ſince the time of 
Charles V. and Francis . to aſſiſt the proteſtants in 
each other's kingdoms, and to perſecute them at home. 
During this new war againſt the duke of Rohan and 
his „the cardinal ſtill went on 1 with 
thoſe powers he had inſulted; and neither the empe- 
ror Ferdinand II. nor the Spaniſh king Philip IV. at- 
tempted any thing againſt France. 

Rochelle _ now to become powerful. It had 
at that time almoſt as good a fleet as the king. It 
wanted to follow the example of the Dutch, — might 
have ſucceeded, had it found among the nations of its 
own faith an ally able or willing to furniſh it with 
proper aſſiſtance: but cardinal Richelieu took care in 
the firſt place to ſet the Dutch againſt it, who from the 


intereſt of —_— ought to have aſſiſted it; and like- 


wiſe the Engliſh, who, from intereſts of ſtate, were 
under a ſtronger obligation to defend it. The money 
which had already been given to the United Provinces, 
and what was farther promi prevailed on them to 
equip a fleet againſt thoſe whom they called their bre- 
thren : thus the catholic king aſſiſted the French pro- 
teſtants with money, and the Dutch proteſtants fought 
for the Roman catholic religion : while car- 6 
dinal de Richelieu was driving the popes 25 
troops from the Valteline in favour of the Grifon Hu- 
guenots. 

It is matter of ſurprize, that Soubiſe at the head of 
the Rochelle fleet ſhould venture to attack the Dutch 
fleet off the iſle of Rhe, and gain an advan- 


tage over them who paſſed for the beſt ſeamen 1625 | 


in the world. This ſucceſs would at any other time 
. — ent prnaet we: 
publicQ. 

Lewis XIII. at that time had a admiral, but 
no fleet. The cardinal on his coming to the miniſtry 
found every thing to new-model or to repair. It was 
impoſſible for him in the ſhort ſpace of a year to have 
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eſtabliſhed a navy. It was with difficulty that he could 
even equip ten or twelve ſmall men of war. The duke 
of Montmorenci, the ſame who had afterwards ſo 

ical an end, was at that time admiral : he was 
obliged to go on board the Dutch admiral's ſhip ; and 
it was with the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips that he beat 
the Rocheller's fleet. 

This —_— ſhewed how neceſſary it was for France 
to make itſelf powerful both by ſea and land, while it 
had the Huguenot party to ſuppreſs at home, and the 
Auſtrian power to undermine in Europe. The mi- 
niſtry then granted a peace to the Huguenots, in or- 
der to have time to ſtrengthen itſelf. 

Cardinal Richelieu had ſtill more | enemies 
to encounter at court. Not one of the princes of the 
blood liked him. Gaſton of Orleans, the king': 
brother, hated him mortally. Mary of Medicis be- 

to look upon the creature of her raiſing with jea- 

| All the grandees caballed againſt him. 
took the place of admiral from the duke of 
626 Montmorenci, to beſtow it on himſelf under 
another name, and by this he made another 
irreconcileable enemy. Two ſons of Henry IV. 
Czſar of Vendome, and the grand prior, attempted 
to oppoſe him ; he had them confined in the caſtle of 
Vincennes. 'The marechal Ornano and Talleron 
Chalais, ſtirred up Gaſton the king's brother againit 
him. He cauſed them to be accuſed of a deſign againt 
the king himſelf, In this accuſation he included the 
duke of Soiflons, Gaſton the king's brother, and the 

queen-conſort. 

One time the conſpirators were accuſed of a plot to 
take away the king's life ; at another, that they had 
formed a deſign of declaring him impotent, of ſhut- 
ting him up in a cloiſter, and of giving his crown and 
wits to his brother Gaſton. Theſe two accuſations 
manifeſtly contradifted each other, and neither the 
one or the other were probable. Their real crime was 
that of having joined to oppoſe the miniſter, and of 
having talked of taking away his life. The com- 
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he was executed at Nantz. The marechal d' Ornana 
died in his confinement at Vincennes : the count of 
Soifſons fled to Italy: the ducheſs of Chevreuſe, to 
whom the cardinal had formerly paid his addreſſes, 
but whom he now accuſed of having joined in the ca- 
bal againſt him, eſcaped with difficulty from the 

aards, who were ſent to arreſt her, and fled over to 
England. Anne of Auſtria was ſummoned before the 
council, forbidden to ſpeak to any man, but in the 
preſence of the king her huſband, and compelled to 
ſign an acknowledgment of her guilt. | 

Diftruſt, fear, and deſolation now taken poſſeſ- 
fon of the royal family and the whole court, Lewis 
was now the moit unhappy man in his kingdom; he 
was in continual apprehenſions of his wife and bro- 
ther, uneaiy in his mother's preſence, whom he had 
formerly uſed ſo ill, and who every now and then let 
fall hints of her not having forgotten it; and till more 


began to feel. The critical firuation of affairs without 
doors was a freſh ſubje& of uneaſineſs to him, and he 
found himſelf unavoidably linked to the cardinal by 
his fears and perplexities, by the neceflity he was un- 
der of ſuppreſſing the cabals in his court, and of pre- 
ſerving his credit with other nations. 

Three miniſters equally powerful, were at that time 
in a manner maſters of the fate of Eur - Ohvarez 
in Spain, Buckingham in England, and Richelieu in 


other, and were at once negociating againſt one 
another. Cardinal de Richelieu quarrelled with the 
duke of Buckingham, at the very time that the Eng- 
lich were ſupplying him with a fleet againf the Ro- 
chellers, and joined with the count-duke Olivarea 
at the time that he was depriving the king of Spain of 
the Valteline. 

Of theſe three miniſters the duke of Buckingham 
paſſed for the leaſt politic. He ſhone as a favourite 
and a nobleman, was liberal, open, and daring, but 
was not a ſtateſman. The maſtery he had gained over 
K 3 Charles 


miſſioners paſſed ſentence of death upon Chalais, and 


perplexed with the cardinal, whoſe yoke he already 


France. 'They had all three a natural hatred to each 
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Charles I. was not owing to his intrigues, but to 
that aſcendency which he had had over the father, 
and which he ftill retained over the ſon. He was 
the handſomeſt man of his time, the moſt gene. 
rous, and the moſt proud. He fancied that no 
woman could reſiſt the charms of his perſon, nor man 
the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. Intoxicated with 
this double ſelf-love, he had carried Charles, while 
prince of Wales, into Spain, to marry the infanta, 
and that he himſelf might make a figure at that court. 
Here, by adding the Spaniſh gallantry to his own aſ- 
ſurance, he attacked the wife of the prime miniſter 
Olivarez, and by this indiſcreet action hindered the 
prince's marriage. Being ſent afterwards to France 
in 1625, to conduct the princeſs Henrietta to England, 
whom he 1. — 3 — ing — 2 he was 
in on nt of making this n miſcarry b 

1 indifcretion of a ſtill bolder ka. 4 he de > 
declaration to queen Anne of Auſtria, and made no 
ſecret of his paſſion for that princeſs, though he could 
* — nothing from this adventure but the vain honour 
of having dared to explain himſelf. The queen, who 
had been brought up in notions of gallantry, which 
were then allowed in Spain, looked upon the duke of 
Buckingham's raſhneſs only as a homage paid to her 

beauty, which could not offend her virtue. 
The pomp aſſumed by the duke of Buckingham was 
very didpleating to the court of France; thou 5 without 
making him ridiculous; for greatneſs and aſſurance 
are not regarded in that light. He conducted the 
inceſs Henrietta to London, and carried back with 
im in his heart a paſſion for the queen, which was 
increaſed by the vanity of having declared it. This 
ſame vanity led him to venture upon a ſecond voyage 
to the court of France. The Pretext was to make a 
treaty with the cardinal againſt the duke Olivarez, as 
the cardinal had before made a treaty with Olivarez 
againſt him. The true reaſon was, to be nearer the 
queen, which he ſufficiently ſhewed by all his beha- 
viour : however, he was not only refuſed leave to ſce 
her, but the king diſcharged ſeveral of his wife's ſer- 
vants 
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vants whom he ſuſpected of favouring the duke of 
Buckingham's deſigns. This Engliſhman then, at 
his return home, cauſed war to be declared againſt 
France, for no other reaſon than that he had been re- 
fuſed leave to declare his unjuſt paſſion. This adven- 
ture has the appearance of thoſe in the times of knight- 
errantry. So oddly are the affairs of the world con- 
netted, that the romantic amours of the duke of 
Buckingham produced a religious war, and the taking 
of Rochelle. 

The leader of party takes advantage of all circum- 
ſtances. The duke of Rohan, whoſe deſigns were as 
deep as thoſe of Buckingham were weak and ſhallow, 
made uſe of this Engliſhman's reſentment to obtain a 
fleet of an hundred armed ſhips and tranſports *, and 
engaged the Rochellers, who with the reſt of the party 
were then at peace, to receive a fleet of Englith ſhips 
not in the harbour of Rochelle, but in the iſle of 
Rhe. Buckingham himſelf makes a deſcent upon the 
iſland with about ſeven thouſand men. He had on! 
a ſmall fort to take to make himſelf maſter of the iſland, 
and ſeparate Rochelle for ever from France. The Hu- 
guenot party would then have become unconquerable. 
The kingdom was divided, and all the mighty projects 
of cardinal Richelicu would have vaniſhed into air, 
had the duke of Buckingham been only half as great, 
or at leaſt as fortunate a warrior as he was a bold and 
enterprizing man. 


K 4 The 


The ſeventh article of the duke's impeachment by the houſe 
of commons imports, „That he, the ſaid duke, as admiral, did by 
indirect and ſubile practices, procure one of the principal ſhips of 
his majeſty's navy-royal, called the Vanguard, and fix other 
m-rchant ſhips, to be put into the hands of the French king.” To 


this charge he replied, .I he article was ſo mixed with actions of 


great princes, that he dared not in his duty publiſh every paſſage 
thereof : but he could affirm, that thoſe ſhips were lent to the 
French king at firſt without his privity ; and when he knew it, he 
c1d that which belonged to an adiniral of England, and a true 
Engliſhman.” One cauſe aſſigned for the war, which the king, this 
very year, declared againſt France, was, the moſt chriſtian king's 
employing againſt his proteſtant ſubjets of Rochelle, the Engli 
ſhips which were lent by treaty, expreſsly on condition that they 
ſhould only aſſiũ the French on the coaſt of Italy. 
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The marquis, afterwards marechal de Thoiras, (ay. 
Jul ed the reputation of France by keeping the iſle of 
- * Rhe with a ſmall body of troops againſt the ſu- 

7 perior force of the Engliſh, and gave Lewis XIII. 
time to ſend an army before Rochelle. The command 
was at firſt given to the king's brother, Gaſton ; but 
the king himſelf ſoon joined it in perſon, accompanied 
by the cardinal. Buckingham was obliged to return 
to England, after having loſt half his army, without 
being able to throw any ſuccours into Rohcelle, 
Where his appearance had only ſerved to haſten its ruin. 
The duke of Rohan, who had inſtigated the Rochellers 
to take up arms, was abſent from the town, and en- 
paged in carrying on the war in Languedoc, againſ 

prince of Conde and the duke of Montmorenci. 

All three generals were fighting for their own inter- 
eſt: the dukeof Rohan to continue himſelf at the head of 
a party ; the prince of Conde at the head of the king's 
army, and to recover his credit at court, and the duke 
of Montmorenci to keep the command of the troo 
which he had raiſed of his own authority, to make 
himſelf maſter in Languedoc, of which he was go- 
vernor, and to raiſe an independent fortune, as Leſ- 
diguieres had done. Rochelle then had only itſelf to 
depend upon. The citizens, animated by religion 
and liberty, thoſe two powerful motives with the po- 
pulace, elected one Guiton their mayor, who was, if 
any thing, rather more determined than themſelves. 
This man, before he would accept an office which 
gave him the chief command both in civil and milita- 
ry affairs, took a | nag and holding it in his hand, 
accept, ſaid he, the place of your mayor, only 
on condition of ſtriking this poniard to the heart 
of the firſt who ſhall talk of ſurrendering ; and that it 
be in like manner uſed againſt me, if ever I think of 


itulating.“ 
WW hill Rochelle was thus N for the moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance, cardinal Richelieu made uſe of 


every reſource to reduce it, by building ſhips with the 


moſt ſurprizing expedition, procuring a reinforcement 
of men and artillery, and even aſſiſtance from * 
9 
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by taking a f. advantage of the animoſity between 
Jake 5” Iago * es employing the cauſe 
of religion, and making the moſt ſpecious promiſes, 
and obtaining a fleet from the king of Spain, at that 
time the natural enemy to France. To take from the 
Rochellers all hopes of aſſiſtance from England, the 
count-duke ſent Fr rederic of Toledo with forty fail of 
ſhips before the port of Rochelle. 

he Spaniſh admiral arrives : but would one believe 
that theſe ſuccours were rendered uſeleſs by a mere mat- 
ter of ceremony, and that Lewis XIII. ſuffered the Spa- 
niſh fleet to return home becauſe he would not permit its 
admiral to be covered in his preſence ? Whether an 
affair of ſo much importance was determined by this 
trivial circumſtance, as too frequently happens, or 
that the court of Spain had taken umbrage at ſome 
new diſputes relating to the Mantuan ſucceſſion, its 
feet juſt appeared and returned back again. 

The duke of Buckingham was fitting out a new 
armament to deliver the town, and he might im a v 
hort time have rendered all the efforts of the F . 
ting fruitleſs. It has always been the opinion of the 
court, that cardinal 1 warded off this blow 
oy taking advantage of Buckingham's paſſion for 
Anne of Auſtria, — 8 he prevailed upon the queen 
to write to that duke. It is Rid that ſhe req of 


aim only to ſuſpend the embarkation of his troops for - 
a little time; and that Buckingham ſuffered his weak 


neſs to prevail over his honour and reputation. 


This anecdote may poſſibly be falſe ; but it has. 


gained fo much credit, that we cannot diſpenſe with 
relating it: it is perfectly 
character of Buckingham, and the ſpirit of court- 
politics at that time; and we cannot otherwiſe ac- 


count for Buckingham's contenting himſelf with 
ſending only a few veſſels *, which ſhewed themſelves 
K 5 before 


A fleet of fifty ſhips, having on board two thouſand 


was equipped, and failed under the command of the earl of Den- 
bigh, who found twenty fail of French ſhips riding at anchor be-. 
fore the harbour of Rochelle, and might have deftroyed them with 
xreat eaſe ; but, inſtead of attacking the enemy, he weighed 2a 


le to the known. 
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before the town to no purpoſe, and returned again into 
their own ports. 

It is no fes aſtoniſhing to ſee the cardinal command- 
ing alone at this hiege, r the king's return to Paris. 
He had a general's commiſſion, and this was his firſt 
eſſay in the military art. He now gave proofs that re. 
ſolution and genius can overcome all things, being az 
exact in preſerving diſcipline among the troops, as he 
was careful in eſtabliſhing a good police in Paris, and 
both the one and the other were equally difficult. Ro- 
chelle could not be reduced ſo long as its port was 
to the Engliſh fleet ; it was therefore neceſſary to ſhut 
it up by ſubduing the ſea. In the foregoing civil war, 
when Lewis XIII. had a deſign to believe this place, 
juſt as the peace was concluded, one Pompeio Tar- 
goni, an Italian engineer, had contrived a barricado 
to keep-out the ſea. The cardinal followed this plan, 
but the ſea ſoon threw down the works; he, not in 
the leaſt diſcouraged, began them anew. He carried a 
mole near ſeven Woufand four hundred feet in length, 
into the ſea; this was deſtroyed by the winds: ne- 
verthe leſs he ſtill perſiſted, and having his Quintus 
Curtius with him, with the deſcription of the mole 
which Alexander the Great raifed acroſs the harbour 
of Tyre, he ſet his people to work again; and at 
length, by the labour and vigilance of Meteſan and 


Tercan, two French engineers, the mole was put into 


a condition to reſiſt the winds and waves. 
Lewis XIII. now repaired in perſon to the and 
8 remained there from the month of March 
528. 1628, till the place was reduced. He was 
192% frequently preſent at the attacks, and en- 
couraged his officers by his example, and haſtened the 
fmiſhing of the great work of the mole. Yet ſtill 
they were in apprehenſion of the arrival of another 
Engliſh fleet, which would deſtroy all had been 
about. Fortune however favoured their un ings. 


The 


chor and ſailed away to Plymouth, where one Le Brun, a French- 
man, who commanded an Engliſh ſhip, made ſome depoſitions that 
implied a charge of cowardice or tre . 
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The duke of Buckingham, when juſt ready to fail with 


2 formidable fleet to the aſſiſtance o September, 


Rochelle, is ſtabbed by an * Iriſh fanatic, 
without its being ever diſcovered who ſet 
him on. 

Nevertheleſs Rochelle, though deſtitute of aſſiſtance 
and even of proviſions, ſtill maintained a courageous 
defence. The citizens were inſpired by the example 
of the mother and ſiſter of the duke of Rohan, who 
ſuffered the greateſt extremity of want in common with 
the reſt. As ſome unhappy wretches, ready to expire 
with hunger, were bewailing their calamitous ſitua- 
tion before the mayor Guiton, he told them, That 
if one man only was left alive, he ought to keep the 
gates faſt,” 

The beſieged found their hopes ſomewhat revived 
at the ſight of the fleet which had been fitted out by 
Buckingham, and which now 1 under the 
command of admiral Lindſey. The Engliſh were not 
able to break through the mole, and their ſhips were 
ſcattered by forty large pieces of cannon, which had 
been mounted on a wooden fort built in the ſea. Lewis 
was in perſon in this fort, and expoſed himſelf to the 
fre of the enemy's fleet, which was obliged to retire, 
after finding all its efforts to relieve the town in- 
effectual. 

Famine at length ſubdued the courage of the Ro- 
chellers; and, after a whole year's ſiege, which they 
had ſuſtained by themſelves, they were obliged to 

| ſurrender, 

This was John Felton, who had been lieutenant of infantry, 
and diſappointed in his expectation of a captain's commiſſion. He 
certainly was a fanatic; but, in this caſe, his revenge ſcems to 
have co-operated with his enthufiaſm. The duke was walking 
with Sir Thomas Frier through an entry from one apartment to 
another, when Felton ſtabbed him with a knife, which he left 
ſticking in the wound. Buckingham exclaimed © The villain hath 
killed me !” and.pulling out the knife, dropped dead on the floor. 
The aſſaſſin might have eſcaped ; but he ſeemed to glory in his 
crime, and ſurrendered himſelf immediately to juſtice. He had pin- 
ned on the lining of his hat an inſcription, declaring his only motive 
to this action, was the late remonſtrance of the commons again 
the duke : for he thought he could not facr' fice his life in a nobler 
cauſe, than in delivering his country from ſuch an enemy. 


1628. 
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ſurrender, notwithſtanding the mayor's lard, 
OR. 28 which always lay upon the table in the 
* + town-hall, ready to pierce the heart of 
* him who ſhould mention a capitulation. 
And here it may not be improper to remark, that 
neither Lewis XIII. as king, cardinal Richelieu as 
miniſter, nor the marechals of France as officers of the 
crown, ſigned the articles of capitulation, but only 
two field-marſhals. Rochelle was only deprived of 
its privileges, and no one loſt his life. The Roman 
catholic religion was eſtabliſhed in the town, and the 
country round about, and the inhabitants were left to 
their Calviniſm, as the only thing which they had 
remaining. 
The cardinal was determined not to leave his work 
unfiniſhed ; he marched into the other provinces of 
the kingdom, where the reformed had ſeveral ſtrong 
holds, and where their numbers were ftill formidable. 
He knew that he muſt ſubdue and diſarm the Hugue- 
not entirely, before he could be at liberty to 
employ his whole ſtrength againſt the houſe of Auſtria 
in Germany, Flanders, Italy and Spain. It was re- 
uifite that the ſtate ſhould be in unity and peace at 
me, in order to diſturb the quiet of other ſtates. 

The intereſting affair of giving a duke to Mantua, 
that might be dependent on Fran e inſtead of Spain, 
after the death of the laſt prince, had already invited 
the arms of France into Italy. Guſtavus * at 
the ſame time was meditating the invaſion of Germany, 
and he was to be ſupported. 

In this intricate ſituation of affairs the duke of Ro- 
han, who ftill continued firm amidſt the ruins of his 
party, makes a treaty with the king of Spain, who 
promiſes to give him aſſiſtance, after 72 
ſuccours againſt him the very year before. Philip IV. 
after conſulting his council ot conſcience, gm a 
yearly penſion of thirty thouſand dycats to the chief of 
the Huguenot party in France; but the money came 
ſlowly, and the king's troops laid all Languedoc 
waſte. Privas was given up to plunder, and all who 
were found in it flain. The duke of Rohan, unable to 

carry 
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carry on the war, ſtill found means to make a general 
peace for his party on as good terms as he could ; and 
the ſame man who had but lately entered into a treaty 
with the king of Spain, in quality of head of a party, 
now treats in the ſame character with the king of 
France, his maſter, at the very time that he ſtands. 
condemned by the , parliament as a rebel; and after 
having received money from the Spaniſh court to 
maintain his troops, he demands and receives 628 
100,000 crowns from Lewis XIII. to complete — 
their pay and diſmiſs them. 

The other proteſtant towns in France had the like 
treatment with Rochelle; their fortifications were de- 
moliſhed, and they were deprived of all thoſe pri- 
vileges which might prove dangerous; they were al- 


lowed liberty of conſcience, and the uſe of their 


churches, municipal laws, and chambers of edicts, 
which could not do any hurt. Every thing was ap- 


peaſed ; and the powerful Calviniſtical party, inſtead 


of eſtabliſhing a ſtate, was diſarmed, and depreſſed 
beyond recovery. Switzerland and Holland were not 
ſo powerful as this 2 when they erected themſelves 
into independent ſovereigntics; Geneva, which was 
far leſs conſiderable, a. itſelf free, and continued 
ſo ; and yet the proteſtants of France fell in the at- 
tempt. The reaſon was, that the party itſelf was diſ- 
perſed in its provinces: ; that one halt of the people 
and the parliaments were catholics ; that the royal 
army ſent againſt them found their country open and 
defenceleſs ; that they were attacked by troops much 
ſuperior and better diſciplined than their own ; and 
laſtly, thad they had to deal with cardinal Richelieu. 
Lewis XIII. whoſe character is not ſufficiently 
known, never gained ſo much perſona! reputation as 
at this juncture ; for, after the taking of Rochelle, 
while his armies were reducing the Hungarians to abe- 
dience, he ſupported his allies in Italy; he March 
marched over the Alps to the aſſiſtance of the ys : 
duke of Mantua, in the midſt of a ſevere 29 


made himſelf maſter of that town, obliged the duke of 
Savoy 


winter, forced three barricadoes in the paſs of Suza, 
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ny to join him, and drove the Spaniards out of 
el. 

In the mean while the cardinal de Richelieu was 
treating with all the crowned heads of Europe, and 
againſt the greater part of them. He ſent a capuchin 
friar to the diet of Ratiſbon, to impoſe upon the Ger. 
mans, and to tie up the emperor's hands from med. 
dling in the affairs of Italy. At the ſame time Char. 
neſſe was employed to encourage Guſtavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, to invade Germany; a project to 
which Guſtavus was already very well diſpoſed. 
While Richelieu was thus _—_ to ſhake all Europe, 
the cabal of the king's brother and the two qucens 
vainly attempted to ruin him at court. His great 
credit occaſioned as much diſturbance in the cabinet, 
as his intrigues excited diſorders in other kingdoms. 
We muſt not ſuppoſe that theſe commotions at court 
were the effects of a deep policy or well concerted 
deſigns, which united LP kilfully formed for 
overthrowing him, and railing a perſon in his room 
worthy of ſucceeding him. Theſe fatal divifions were 
for the moſt part produced by a humour which fre- 

uently governs men, even in the preateſt affairs. 

he queen-mother, though ſhe ſtill kept her place in 
the council, and had been regent of the provinces on 
this fide the Loire, during her ſon's expedition to 
Rochelle, was exaſperated againſt the cardinal, wko 
affected to appear no longer dependent on her. The 

62 memorial drawn up in defence of this princefs 

1229 takes notice, that the cardinal coming one day 
to pay his court to her, and her majeſty enquir- 
ing after his health, he replied, with his eyes flam- 
ing with anger, and his lips trembling, «* I am 
better than ſome here would wiſh me to be.” The 

ueen expreſſed her indignation at his inſolence: 
cardinal flew into a paffion ; he afterwards aſked 
pardon, and the queen yy” pacified, and two days 
afterwards they quarrelled again ; that policy which 
ſometimes ſubdues the paſſions in the cabinet, not be- 
ing always maſter of them 1n converſation. 


Mary 
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Mary of Medicis at that time took from the cardi- 
nal the place of comptroller of her houſhold. No 
The firſt fruit of this quarrel was the patent wh Ss 
for prime miniſter, which the king made 
out with his own hand for the cardinal, and addreſſed 
to him, extolling his valour and magnanimity, and 
leaving a blank ſpace for the ſalary of the office, to be 
filled up by the cardinal himſelf. He was already 
high admiral of France under the title of comptroller 
of navigation ; and, after depriving the Huguenots of 
their ſtrong holds, he ſecured to himſelf Saumur, 
Angers, Honfleur, Havre-de-grace, and the iſles of 
Oleron and Rhe, which became ſo many cautionary 
places in his hands againſt his enemies. He was at- 
tended by guards, and his pomp eclipſed that of the 
crown : he was accompanied with all the exteriors of 
royalty, and all authority was veſted in him. 

The ſituation of affairs in Europe made him more 
neceſſary than ever to his maſter and the ſtate; the 
emperor Ferdinand II. ſince the battle of Prague, had 
made himſelf deſpotic in Germany, and was become 
very powerful in [taly. His troops were at that time 
beſieging Mantua; Savoy was wavering between 
France and the houſe of Auſtria ; the marquis of Spi- 
nola was in the duchy of Milan with a Spaniſh army. 
The cardinal reſolved to oppoſe Spinola himſelf ; he 
procures a patent creating him generaliſſimo of the 
army deſtined for Italy, and the king in this patent 
orders the ſame obedience to be paid to him as to his 
own perſon. Thus this prime miniſter exerciſing the 
office of conſtable, and having under him two mare- 
chals of France, marches into Savoy. He 6 
enters into a treaty on his march; but in the 30 
character of a crowned head, and inſiſts upon the 
duke's coming to Lyons to meet him ; this . 
was refuſed. The French army makes itſelf maſter of 
Chamberry and Pignerol in two days. At 6 
length the king himſelf ſets out for Savoy, **3? 
taking with him the two queens, his brother, and a 
whole court, declared enemies to the cardinal, who 
only arrive to be witneſſes to his triumphs, The car- 
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dinal comes back to Grenoble to meet the king, and 


l t er into Savoy. 
is XIII. is ſeized with an epidemical diſorder, 
al and returns to Lyons. At this juncture the 
I 6 duke of Montmorenci, with a handful of men, 
1932 gains a ſignal victory over the conjoined army 
of Imperialiſts, Spaniards, and Savoyards, at Veglia- 
na, and wounds and takes priſoner with his own hand 
their general Doria. This action crowned him with 
glory, and the king wrote to him in theſe terms: 
ink myſelf as much obliged to you, as a king can 
be to a ſubject. This obligation however did not 
22 this great man from being brought to the 

Id two years afterwards. 

There was nothing leſs than ſuch a victory required 
to ſupport the intereſt and reputation of France, at 
a time that the Imperialiſts had taken and ſacked Man- 
tua, were purſuing the duke which Lewis XIII. pro- 
tected, and had beaten the Venetians, his allies. The 
cardinal, whoſe greateſt enemies were thoſe he had at 
court, left the duke of Montmorenci to fight againſt the 
enemies of the kingdom and applied himſelf to obſerve 
the motions of thoſe he himſelf had about the king. 
This monarch was then dangerouſly ill at Lyons, in- 
ſomuch that his life was deſpaired of. The confidents 
of the queen-conſort, who were too much in a hurry, 
already began to propoſe to Gaſton to marry his bro- 
ther's wife, who was in all appearance on the point of 
becoming a widow. The cardinal made preparations 
for retiring to Avignon. The king recovered, and 
thoſe who founded their hopes on his death were 
confounded. The cardinal” followed him to Paris, 
where he found more intrigues than there were in 
Italy, between the empire, Spain, Venice, Savoy, 
Rome, and France. | 

Mirabel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, had joined with 
the two queens againſt him. The two brothers of the 
name of Marillac, the one marechal of France, and 
the other keeper of the ſeals, who were indebted to 
him for their preferments, flattered themſelves _ 
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the hopes of ruining him, and ſucceeding in his 
credit. The marſhal of Baſſompiere, without pre- 
tending to any thing, was in their ſecret. The king's 
firſt valet de 42 Beringhen, communicated to 
the cabal all that paſſed in the king's apartment. 
The queen- mother a ſecond time deprives the cardinal 
of his place of comptroller of her houſhold, which ſhe 
had been obliged to reſtore to him; an office which 
the cardinal looked upon as beneath his dignity and 
pride, but which that pride would not ſuffer him to 
loſe. His niece, afterwards ducheſs of Aiguillon, 
was diſmiſſed ; and Mary of Medicis, by dint of rei- 
terated intreaties and complaints, obtained her ſon's 
promiſe to diveſt him of the miniſtry. 

There was nothing more in theſe intrigues than 
what we every day meet with in the houſes of private 
perſons who have a great number of ſervants; they 
were common trifles; but here the fate of France, 
and even of Europe, depended on them. The private 
treaties with the Italian princes, with Guſtavus Adol- 
phus king of Sweden, with the United Provinces and 
the princes of Orange, again the emperor and Spain, 
ny in the hands of Richelieu, and could not be 

en from thence without endangerin 
the ſtate. Nevertheleſs, the king's — Tow bog 
neſs, with the inward diſlike he had taken 30 
to the cardinal on account of his ſuperiority, de- 
termined him to give up this neceſſary miniſter, and, 
overcome by the obſtinate ſolicitations and tears of his 
mother, he promiſed to diſgrace him. The cardinal 
entered by a back door into the room where they were 
concluding his ruin ; the king roſe and left the apart- 
ment without ſpeaking to him ; he now looked upon 
himſelf as loſt, and prepared for a retreat to Havre-de- 
Grace, as he had a few months before done to retire to 
Avignon. His ruin appeared the more certain, as the 
king the ſame day gave the marechal de Marillac, the 
cardinal inal's declared enemy, a power to make peace and 
war in Piedmont. Then 2 cardinal prepared in 
carneſt for his departure; he had already ſent his 
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riches five and twenty leagues off, on mules, with or. 
ders not to paſs through any town, a precaution he 
had taken againſt the hatred of the populace. Hiz 
friends adviſed him to try oneeffort more with the king, 
The cardinal accordingly goes to the king at Ver. 
ſailles, which was at that time a ſmall hunting-ſeat 
which Lewis XIII. had bought for twenty thouſand 
crowns, and which has ſince made by is XIV, 
one of the nobleſt palaces in Europe, at an immenſe 
expence. The king, who had ſacrificed his miniſter 
thro* weakneſs, by the ſame weakneſs guts himſelf 
again into his hands, and gives up to him all thoſe who 
had plotted his ruin. This day, which ſtill goes by 
the name of the day of dupes, fixed the cardinal's = 
, folute power. Ihe very next morning th 
r—_ . keeper of the ſeals was arreſted and commit. 
3* ted priſoner to Chateaudun, where he died 
with grief. The ſame day the cardinal diſpatched a 
meſſenger of ſtate, in the king's name, to the two 
marechals, de la Force and Schomberg, with orders to 
arreſt the marechal de Marillac, at the head of the 
army of which he was going to take the ſole command. 
The meſſenger arrives an hour after the marechal had 
received the news of Richelieu's diſgrace, and he finds 
himſelf a priſoner in the very inſtant that he _ 
himſelf maſter of the ftate, in conjunction with his 
brother. Richelieu reſolved to bring this general to 
an ignominious death by the hand of the executioner, 
for extortion : the trial laſted near two years. We 
maſt relate the conſequences that attended it, in this 
place, to avoid breaking in upon the thread of this 
affair, and to ſhew what revenge can effect when arm- 


ed with ſupreme power, and coloured with the appear- 


ances of juſtice, | 

The cardinal was not fatisfied with depriving the 
marechal of the right of being tried by the courts of 

parliament aſſembled, a right which had been fo oft- 
en violated, nor, with having appointed commiſſion- 
ers to try him at Verdun, on whoſe ſeverity he 
thought he might depend. Theſe firſt judges having, 
gotwithitanding the threats and promiſes uſed to wor 


upon 
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u them, agreed to admit the criminal to juſti 
\imſelf ; the cardinal annulled the ſentence, * 
pointed other judges, among whom were Marillac's 
moſt inveterate enemies; in particular Paul Hay du 
Chaſtelet, known by the bitter ſatire he wrote _ 
the two brothers. Never was greater contempt ſhewn 
to the forms of juſtice and common decency, than by 
the cardinal on this occaſion, who had the priſoner re- 
moved to his own country-houſe, where the trial was 
carried on in his preſence. 

It is expreſsly forbidden by the laws of the kingdom, 
to detain any one priſoner in a private houſe ; but 
there were no laws againſt powerful revenge. The 
laws of the church were as little reſpected as thoſe of 
the ſtate, and decency. The new keeper of the ſeals, 
Chateauneuf, who had lately ſucceeded the priſoner's 
brother, ſate as preſident of the court, where decency 
forbad his appearance; and tho” a ſub-deacon, and 
poſſeſſed of benefices, he preſided at a criminal pro- 
ceſs; the cardinal had procured a diſpenſation from 
Rome, in virtue of which he had the power of paſſing 
ſentence of death. | 

This trial ſhews us, that the lives of the unfortu- 
nate depend on a defire of pleaſing men in power. 
The mot minute actions of the marechal's life were 
enquired into. They pretended to have diſcovered 
ſome abuſes in the exerciſe of his command, ſome 
illicit though cuſtomary profits, which he had for- 
merly made either by himſelf or his ſervants, in the 
building the citadel of Verdun. It is an unheard 
of thing, ſaid he to his judges, that a man of my rank 
ſhould be proſecuted with ſo much rigour and injuſ- 
tice; my whole trial relates to nothing but hay, 
ſtraw, ſtones, and lime.“ 

Nevertheleſs, this general, covered with wounds, 
and bending beneath the ſervitude of forty years, was 
condemned to die, under the ſame king, who had be- 
ſtowed rewards on thirty ſubjects, who had been in 
open rebellion _ |" Vw 

During the firſt preparations for this ſtrange trial, 
the cardinal ordered Beringhen to leave the — 
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and impriſoned all thoſe who had attempted to over. 

throw him, or of whom he had the leaſt ſuſpicion, 

This diſplay of a revenge as mean as cruel, ſeemed 

2 to agree with a mind occupied with the fate of 
arope. 

Ard that time he concluded that treaty with Guſla- 
vus Adolphus againſt Frederic II. which was intend- 
ed to ſhake the imperial throne. It coſt France only 
three hundred thouſand livres per annum, to ſow di- 
viſions in Germany, and to oppreſs both emperors 
at once till the peace of Weſtphalia ; and Guſtavus 
Adolphus had already entered upon the courſe of his 
victories, which gave France all the time and liberty 
it could defire to eſtabliſh its greatneſs, and to ſecure 
its own peace by the troubles of other nations ; but 
the miniſter, by his want of moderation, excited the 
public hatred againſt him, and made his enemies im- 
placable. Gaſton duke of Orleans, the king's bro- 
ther, fled from court to his appenage of Orleans, and 
from thence to Lorrain, proteſting that he would ne- 
ver ſet foot in the kingdom fo long as the cardinal, 
the perſecutor of him{clf and his mother, continued 
at the helm of affairs. Richelieu cauſed all the 
friends and adherents of the duke to be declared guil- 
ty of high treaſon, by a decree of council. Thas de- 
cree was ſent to the parliament to be iſtered ; the 
voices were divided on this occaſion. e king, 1n- 
cenſed, at this divifion, ſent for the parhament to 
the Louvre, who went thither on foot, and addreſſed 
the king upon their knees. The act of diviſion was 
torn before their faces, and three of the principal 
members were baniſhed. ; 

The cardinal was not contented with ſupporting 
his authority, now connected with that of his ma- 
ſter, in this arbitrary manner, Having forced the 
1 heir of the crown to fly the kingdom, 

made no ſcruple of cauſing the queen - mother to 
be put under arreſt. This was a delicate undertak- 
ing, conſidering that the king had already repented 

his behaviour to his mother, and of having ſacri- 


ficed her to a favourite. The cardinal made uſe of. 


arguments 
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of ſtate to ſtifle the voice of nature in the 
king, and ſet all the engines of religion to work to 
uiet his ſcruples. On this occaſion, he employed 
* talents of father Joſeph du Tremblay, a capuchin, 
as extraordinary a perſonage in his way as Richelieu 
himſelf ; he was a cunning enthuttaſt, who could oc- 
caſionally be either the fanatic r the impoſtor, and 
who attempted at one and the (ame time to ſet up a 
cruſade againſt the Turks, to found the order of the 
nunsof mount Calyary, to turn poet and negociator, and 
to raiſe himſelf to the purple and the miniſtry, This 
man, being admitted into one of the private councils 
of conſcience, invented to do evil under the appear- 
ance of good ; undertook to prove to the king, that 
he not only might, but ought to put it out of his mo- 
ther's power to oppoſe his miniſter. The court was 
then at Compeigne ; the king quitted it, » 
and left his mother ſurrounded with guards, — 
who prevented her from ſtirring. Her 31 
friends, creatures, and ſervants, and even her own 
phyſician, were ſent to the Baſtile and other priſons. 
The Baſtile was always full during this adminiſtrati- 
on; the marechal de Baſſompiere, only for being ſuſ- 
peed of not being in the cardinal's intereſt, was 
ſhut up there during the life of that miniſter. 
From that time — never ſaw her ſon nor Pari 


more; that city which ſhe had beautified : 


with the famous palace called the Luxem- ) 22 
burg, with noble aqueducts unknown till her e 
time, and with the fine public walk which ſtill goes 
by the name of the Queen's. Continually a prey to 
favourites, ſhe paſſed the reſt of her days in a volun- 
tary but unhappy exile. The widow of Henry the 
Great, the — of a king of France, and the mo- 
ther- in- law of three crowned heads, wanted ſome- 
times the neceſſaries of life. The foundation of all 
theſe quarrels was, that Lewis XIII. would be govern- 
ed, and that he choſe rather to be governed by his 
minifter than his mother. 

This queen, who had fo long governed the king- 
dom, fled 


firſt to Bruſſels ; and, from her aſylum there, 
| calls 
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calls to her ſon and the ſupreme courts of the kingdom 
for juſtice againſt her enemy. She becomes a petitioner 
to that parliament, (of Paris) whoſe remonſtrance; 
ſhe had ſo often rejected while nt, and ſent back 
from her preſence to confine themſelves to the trial of 
cauſes : & ſtrongly does our way of thinking change 
with our fortunes. Her petition is ſtill to be ſeen in 
theſe terms: The petition of Mary, queen of 
France and Navarre, — that, ſince Febru 
23, ſhe has been detained priſoner in the caſtle of 
ompeigne, without being accuſed or ſuſpected of, 
&c.” The repeated complaints preferred againſt the 
cardinal by the queen's friends, loſt great — of 
their force by being too ſtrongly urged, and becauſe 
thoſe, who dictated them for +4 by mingling their 
own grievances with her ſorrows, joined too many 
falſe accuſations with the true ones; in ſhort, ſhe on- 
ly added to her misfortunes by complaining of them. 
The miniſter anſwered the queen's repreſentations 
621 Againſt him, - by getting himſelf created 

131 duke and peer, and appointed governor of 
Brittany. Every thing ſeconded his wiſhes, not on- 
ly in the kingdom, but alſo in Italy, Germany, and 

e Netherlands. Julius Mazarine, who had been 
employed by the pope as his miniſter in the affair of 
Mantua, was yt come the miniſter of F E 

his ha- xterity in negociations; and, 
2 — "i de Richelieu, 2 without Pave Tat 
it, laid the foundation of that fortune which after- 
wards made him that miniſter's ſucceſſor. An advan- 
tageous treaty had lately been made with Savoy, by 
which that ftate ceded Pignerol for ever to France. 

In the Low Countries the prince of Orange, by 
the aſſiſtance of the money he received from the French 
court, made ſeveral conqueſts upon the Spaniards, 
and the cardinal had intelligence even in Bruſ- 
ſels. | 
In Germany, the extraordinary ſucceſs of Guſta- 
vus's arms contributed to augment the merit of the 
cardinal's ſervices in France. In a word, the unin- 


terrupted proſperity of his adminiſtration deprived — 
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his enemies of the power to hurt him, and left him 
at full liberty to purſue his revenge, which the good 
of the ſtate ſeemed to authorize. He erected a court 
of juſtice, which paſſed ſentence againſ all the friends 
and adherents of the queen-mother and the king's 
brother. The number of proſcribed was igious; 
not a day paſſed without ſeeing gibbets loaded with 
the figures in effigy of thoſe of both ſexes, who had 
followed the fortunes, or ſhared in the councils of 
the two royal exiles ; ſearch was made after ſome phy- 
ficians and drawers of nativities, who had ſaid that 
the king had not long to live, and two were actuall 
ſent to the gallies. In ſhort, the queen-mother's el. 
tates, and even her dowry, were confiſcated ; who 
thereupon wrote thus to her ſon: I am not willing 
to charge you with the ſeizure of my eſtates, nor the 
inventory which has been taken of them, as if I was 
already dead ; I can never believe that you would 
deprive her of nouriſhment who gave you 
your life.” 163 1 
The whole kingdom murmured at theſe proceed. 
ings, but no one dared to ſpeak out. Thoſe who 
would have taken part with the queen-mother and 
the duke of Orleans, were with-held by their fears. 
The marechal duke of Montmorenci, who was gover- 
nor of Languedoc, was the only one who at that time 
thought himſelf ſufficiently powerful to withſtand the 


cardinal's fortune, and to ſet himſelf up as the head 


of a party; but his great courage was not alone ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport this 1 part. He was not 
maſter of two provinces, like Leſdiguieres, who had 
_ means to _ himſelf abſolute in Dauphiny ; 
is prodigality h ut it out of his power to pur- 
chaſe a — of — and his love of — 
ſure and amuſement did not ſuffer him to attend whol- 
ly to buſineſs. In a word, to be the head of a party, 
he ſhould have had a party, but he had none. 
Gaſton gave him the flattering title of avenger of 


the royal family. They thought themſelves ſure of 
the aſbſtance - 


of Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, whoſe 


ſiſter the duke of Orleans had married; but Charles 
| could 
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could not defend himſelf againſt Lewis, who had al. 
ready made himſelf maſter of part of his dominions. 
The court of Spain gave the king's brother hopes of 
an army in the Netherlands and at Treves, to lead 
into France; but he with difficulty got together three 
thouſand German horſemen, whom , could not pay, 
and who lived entirely upon plunder. It was ſup. 
ſed, that as ſoon as he appeared in France with this 
andful of men, all the nation was to join him ; inſtead 
of which, not one ſtirred in his favour during his whole 
march, from the borders of Franche Compte to the 
rovinces of the Loire, and as far as Languedoc. He 
ped likewiſe that the duke of Epernon, who had 
marched over the whole kingdom to deliver the queen 
his mother, and who had carried on a war, and af. 
terwards concluded a peace, in her favour, would 
now declare for that queen whoſe cauſe he had ſo 
warmly ſupported, and for one of her ſons, the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown, againſt a miniſter, whoſe 
ride had fo frequently mortified his own. This re- 
ource, however, powerful as it ſeemed, failed as 
others had done. The duke of Epernon, who had 
almoſt ruined himſelf in aſſiſting the queen-mother, 
complained of having been negleQed by her, after 
ſuch efſential ſervices. He hated the cardinal more 
than any perſon living, but at the ſame time he be- 
gan to fear him. 
The prince of Conde, who had engaged in a war 
to op the marechal d' Ancre when miniſter of ſtate, 
was _- from thinking of declaring againſt Richelieu; 
he yielded to this miniſter's genius, and, ſolely in- 
tent upon making his own fortune, ſolicited the com- 
mand of the army on the other ſide of the Loire, 
againft his brother-in-law, Montmorenci. The count 
of Soiſſons had then only an impotent hatred to the 
cardinal, and did not dare to declare himſelf. 

The duke of Orleans thus deſerted, only becauſe 
he was not ſtrong enough, traverſed the kingdom 
more like a fugitive at the head of a foreign banditti, 
than a prince marching to give battle to a king. At 
length he comes to Landes: where he 1s * 
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the duke of Montmorenci with fix or ſeven thouſand 
men, which he called an army, and which he had 
raiſed partly at his own expence, and partly by pro- 
miſes. Diſcord, which always infinuates itſelf into 
partics, weakened theſe forces almoſt as ſoon as they 
were gathered together. The duke of Elbeuf, Gaf- 
ton's favourite, wanted to ſhare the command with 
Montmorenci, who had been at all the charge and 
trouble, and was in his own government. 

The very day of the hens of Caſtlenaudari was 
opaned by a diſpute between Gaſton and  . 

ontmorenci. This could hardly be called po Ts 
2 battle; it was an encounter, a ſkirmiſh, in 31. 
which the duke fell upon a ſmall detachment of the 
royal army, commanded by marechal Schomberg; 
and, whether through his natural impetuoſity, thro? 
vexation and deſpair, or by having crank too freely, 
which was but too common at that time, he leaped a 


This was fighting like the old knight-errants, and not 
like a general. After breaking through ſeveral of the 
enemy's ranks, he fel! to the ground wounded, and 
was taken in fight of the duke of Orleans and his little 
army, who made not the leait motion to ailiſt him. 

There was ano her of Henry IV's ſons preſent at 
this battle beſides Gaiton; this was the count of 
Moret, the natural iſſue of that monarch and made. 
moiſelle de Beail, who ventured his perſon more than 
the lawful heir, and would not = Montmorenci, 
but was flain ighting by his fide. This is the fame 
count of Moret, whom report afterwards brought to 
life and made an hermit; an idle ftory, which was 
blended with theſe fatal events. 

The taking of Montmorenci totally diſpirited 
Gaſton, and diſperſed the army which he owed 
wholly to that nobleman. | 

The prince had now noth'ng left but to ſubmit. 
The court ſent Bullion, ——— of ſtate, and 
comptroller of the finances, tq him, with a promiſe of 
Montmorenci's pardon. Nevertheleſs this pardon was 
not ſtipulated in the treaty the king made with his 


Vor. IV. L brother, 


large ditch, followed only by five or fix of his people. 
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brother, or rather the amneſty he granted him: It i; 
not acting nobly to deceive the weak and unfortunate; 
but the cardinal was bent upon humbling the king”; 
brother, and putting Montmorenci to death. Gaflon 
bimſelf promiſed in an article of this treaty, ** Lo love 
the cardinal de Richelieu.“ 

The fatal end of the marechal duke cf Montmo- 
renci * is well known. His puniſhment was jul, 
though that of the marechal de Marillac's had not been 
fo. Pur the death of ſo hopeful an officer, who, by 
his great courage, generoſity, and amiable qualit. 
cations, had gained the love and eſteem of all France, 
made the cardinal more odious than that of Marillac 
had done. It has been ſaid, that, when he was com- 
mitted to priſon, a bracelet was found on his arm with 
the picture of Mary of Medicis. This circumſtance 
always paſſed for certain with the court, and is per- 
ſectly agreeable to the ſpirit of the times. Madam de 
Motteville, that princeſs's confident, acknowledges in 
her memoirs, that the duke of Montmorenci had, 
like Buckingham, prided himſelf in being touched 
with her charms. It was the Spaniſh Galanteria, 
ſomewhat like the Italian Ciciſbei, the remains of 
chivalry, which however did not at all contribute to 
abate the ſeverity of Lewis XIII. Montmcrenci, be- 
OR. 20. fore he went to death, bequeathed a famous 

©: 30» picture of Carrachio to the cardinal. This 
was not the ſpirit of the times, but a new 
turn of thinking inſpired by the approach of death, 
and looked upon by ſome as an inſtance of. Chriſtian 
magnanimity, and by others as weakneſs. 


The 


He was tried at I houlouſe before commiſſioners, of u hom the 
chief was an eccleſiaſtiè, monſieur de I Aubeſtine de Chateaunev!, 
who obtained a diſpenſation from the pope for being preſent as 
judge at a trial for life: but this diſpenſaucn could rut fcreen him 
from the guilt of ingratitude, in condemning a nobleman to w hot? 
father he had been page. The duke de Montmorenci was be- 
headed at Thoulouſe, on the thirtieth day of October, in the yes 
1631, and fell univerſally regretted, as the moſt accompliſhed an 
amiable nobleman in France. 
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The king's brother, after returning to France only 
to ſee his friend and protector die upon 8 
the ſcaffold, and himſelf baniſhed from 16 44x 
the court as a fayour, and in hourly ap- 31. 
prehenſion for his liberty, once more left the * 
and fled to Spain, where he joined his mother in 
Bruſſels. 

Under any other adminiſtration, a queen and the pre · 
ſumptive heir of the crown, _ fled for refuge into 
anenemy's country, the general diſcontent that prevail- 
ed among all orders of the ſtate, and the blood of an 
hundred families to be revenged, would have diſtract- 
ed the kingdom under the new circumſtances in which 
Europe then was. Guſtavus Adolphus, the  _ * 
ſcou of the houſe of Auſtria, had been 6: o 
killed in the battle of Lutzen, near Leipfic, *25** 
in the midſt of his victories; and the emperor, freed 
from that powerful enemy, might, in conjunction with 
Spain, have overwhelmed France ; but, what had 
hardly ever happened, the Swedes maintained them- 
ſelves in a ſtrange country even after the death of 
their chief. Germany was likewiſe a prey to the 
ſame bloody troubles as before, and the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy was every day growing weaker, All cabals 
then muſt neceflarily fink beneath the cardinal's pow- 
er, and yet not a day paſſed without intrigues and 
factions, of which he was the chief cauſe himſelf, 
by thoſe private weakneſſes which are always inter- 
mingled with important affairs; and which, in de- 
ſpite of the artifices uſed to diſpuiſe them, diſcover 
the littleneſſes of grandeur. It is pretended that the 


ducheſs of Chevreuſe, who was always intriguing, 


and ftill preſerved her charms, had by her artifices 
drawn in the cardinal to have that paſſion for her, 
with which ſhe wanted to inſpire him, and that the 
made a facrifice of him to Chateauneuf, the ke 

of the ſeals. The commander de Jars, and others, 
had likewiſe a ſhare in her confidence. Queen Anne, 
Lewis's conſort, had no other conſolation in the loſs 
of her credit at court, but that of aflifting the du- 
cheſs of Chevreuſe to make him contemptible whom 
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ſhe could not otherwiſe deſtroy. The ducheſs pre. 
tended to have an inclination for the cardinal, ar 
formed her intrigues in expectation of his death, 
which frequent diſorders had made as near in appear. 
ance 28 ſhe could wiſh. A term of reproach which 
the caval always made uſe of in mentioning the car. 
dinal, was what offended him the moſt *. 
The keeper of the ſeals was impriſoned without 
form of trial, becauſe they could not bring him to 
6 trial. The commander de Jars, and others, 
1933 who were accuſed of maintaining a ſecret 
correſpondence with the queen-mother and duke of 
Orleans, were condemned by commiſſioners to be be- 
headed. The commander was pardoned upon the 
ſcaffold, but the others were executed. 
Not only thoſe who were ſuſpected or accuſed of 
being in the duke of Orleans“ intereſt were perſecut- 
ed, * Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, was likewiſe 
6 made the victim of the cardinal's deſigns. 
1935 Lewis having made himſelf maſter of Nanci, 
promiſed the duke to reſtore him his capital, provid- 
ed he would put his ſiſter Margaret into his hands, 
who had been privately married to his brother Gaſton. 
This match was the ſource of new diſputes and quazr- 
rels in the church and fate : theſe diſputes were of a 
nature to bring about a great revolution; no leſs than 
the ſucceſſion to the crown was concerned, and there 
had not happened fo important a matter of contro- 
verſy, ſince that about the Salique law. 
he king infiſted that his brother's marriage with 
Margaret of Lorraine ſhould be annulled ; and by 
that means, if a prince ſhould be born of this mar- 
iage, he wanted to have this prince, his nephew, 
heir to the kingdom, declared a baſtard, and in- 


capable of inheriting. The duke of Orleans“ mar. 
riage had been celebrated in the preſence of witnciles, 
authorized by the father, and all the relations of his 
wife, conſummated, and legally acknowledged by all 
parties, and ſolemnly confirmed by the a:chbiſhop 
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They called him Cu pourri, or 8 
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of Malines. This 2 was ed as valid 
and indiſſoluble by the whole court of Rome, and all 
the foreign univerſities ; and even the family of Lor- 


raine declared afterwards, that it was not in the pope's 
power to annul it, and that it was an unalterable ſa- 


crament. 

The welfare of the ſtate required that the princes 
of the blood ſhould not be allowed to-diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves without the king's will. The ſame reaſon 
might hereafter require of them to acknowledge as 
lawful king of France the iſſue of this marriage, now 
declared unlawful, but this danger was at 2 diſtance ; 
the voice of preſent intereſt prevailed, and it became 


— notwithſtanding the opinion of the church, 


that a facrament like that of marriage ſhould be an- 
nulled, if it bad not received the previous aſſent of 
him who was in the place of father of the family. 

An edict of the council did that which Rome and 


the council had never done; and the king went with 


the cardinal to the parliament of Paris to 
haye it verified. The cardinal ſpoke at the 5. 
hed of juſtice in character of prime mini- 34. 
ſter, and peer of France. You may frame ſome idea 
of the eloquence of thoſe times from two or three 
paſſages in the cardinal's harangue: he ſaid that 
To convert a ſoul was more than to create a world; 
that the king no mare dared to touch his mother than 
he did the ark; and again, that there never happens 
more than two or three relapſes in acute diſeaſes, un- 
leſs the noble parts are injured.” Almoſt all his ha- 
rangue was in this ſtile, and yet it was perhaps as 
as any that was pronounced at that time. is 
ad taſte, which then prevailed, was no abaſement to 
the miniſter's genius; and the ſpirit of government 
has at all times been found compatible with falſe elo- 
_ and falſe wit. The marriage of the duke of 
Orleans was ſolemnly annulled, and even the general 
aſſembly of the clergy in 1635, in conformity with 
the edict, declared all marriages contracted by the 


princes of the blood, without the king's conſent, ta 
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be null and void. The fee of Rome, however, did 
not confirm this law of the church and ſtate of France. 

The ſituation of the royal family of France became 
the point of controverſy in all Europe, If the pre. 
ſumptive heir to the crown of that kingdom perſiſled 
in maintaining the marriage which had been annul- 
led by this law, the children born of that marriage 
were baſtards in France, and could not ſucceed to 
their inheritance without a civil war : if he took ano- 
ther wife, the children born of this freſh marriage 
were baſtards at Rome, and would raiſe a civil war 
againſt the children of the firſt. 

The duke of Orleans by his reſolution, of which 
this was the only example, prevented things being 
brought to ſuch extremities; and a few years after. 
wards the king conſented to acknowledge his brother's 
wife. But that part of the edict which renders null 
the marriages contracted by the princes of the blood, 
without the king's conſent, remains ftill in force. 

This obſtinacy of the cardinal, in puſhing his 
revenge againſt the prince, even to his domeſtic af- 
fairs, in taking from him his wife, in tripping his 
brother-in-law, the duke of Lorrain, of his domini- 
ons, and in keeping the queen-mother in exile and 
indigence, at length rouzed the friends of the royal 
refugees, who entered into a plot to aſſaſſinate him. 
Father Chanteloube, a prieſt of the oratory, and al- 
moner to Mary of Medicis, was juridically accuſed ot 
having hired murderers, one of which was broken cn 
the wheel at Metz. I here were but few of theſe at- 


tempts; many more had been made againſt the life of 


Henry IV. but fanaticiſm produces greater crimes 
than the moſt inveterate hatred. 

The cardinal, who was much better guarded than 
Henry IV. had nothing to fear, and he triumphed 
over all his enemies. The queen-mother's and the 
duke of Orleans“ little court, which was wandering 
and deſolate, was filled with diſſentions and factions, 
which always attend misfortune. 

Richelieu had more powerful enemies to oppoſe. 
He reſolved, notwithſtanding the ſecret troubles which 
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feyed upon the vitals of the kingdom, to eſtabliſh 
the — and reputation of France abroad, and to 
complete the grand ſcheme of Henry IV. by making 
open war war”. 5 the whole houſe of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. By this war he rendered 
himfelf neceſſary to a maſter who did not love him, 
and with whom his enemies were inceſſantly labour- 
ing to ruin him. His reputation was concerned in 
this undertaking, as the time ſeemed to be come for 
cruſhing the Auſtrian power, now on its decline. Pi- 
cardy and Champagne were ſtill the limits of France; 
theſe limits might be enlarged while the Swedes were 
fill in the empire. The United Provinces were rea- 
dy to attack the king of Spain in Flanders, provided 
they could depend upon the leaſt afiiftance from France. 
Theſe were the OE of the war _ the 
emperor, which continued till the of Weſt 

lia; and of that againſt Spain, which laſted a 
long time after, till ended by the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees. All other reaſons were only pretences. 

The ccurt of France had hitherto endeavoured to 
take advantage of the troubles of Germany, under 
the title of ally to the Swedes, and mediators in the 
empire. The Swedes had loſt the great battle at 
Nordling<n, and even their defeat proved ſerviceable 
to France, as it brought them to be dependent on 
that kingdom. Chancellor Oxenitiern came to Com- 
peigne, to do homage to the cardinal's tortune, who 
was now maiter of affairs in Germany, which had 
before been in the chancellor's hands. At the ſame 


time he made a treaty with the ſtates-general, to ſhare . 


with them the-Spanith Netherlands, which he looked 
upon as an eaſy conqueit. 

Lewis XIII. ſent an herald at arms to Bruſſels to 
declare war. This herald was to preſent a cartel of 
defiance to the cardinal-1nfant, fon to Philip III. who 
was at that time governor of the Low Countries. It 
1s to be obſerved that this cardinal prince, agreeable 
to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, had the command of 
tne army, and was one of the chiefs who gained the 
L 4 battle 
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battle of Nordlingen againſt the Swedes. In this age 
we fee the cardinals Richelicu, de la Valette, and 
Sourdis, putting on armour and marching at the 
head of armies. All theſe cuſtoms are now changed, 
This was the laſt declaration of war made by an herald 
at arm's; fince that time each party has thought it 
ſufficient to publiſh it at home, without ſending into 
the enemies country to declare it, 

Cardinal Richelieu drew the duke of Savoy and the 
duke of Parma, into this alliance : he likewiſe made 
fure of Barnard duke of Saxe-Weimar, by giving him 
a penſion of four millions of livres per ann. and pro- 
miſing him the landgravate of Aliace. None of theſe 
events, however, anſwered the political views with 


which they were framed. Alſace, which was to be 


given to Weimar, fell a conſiderable time afterwards 
into the hands of France; and Lewis XIII. who was 
1626 in one campaign to ſhare the Spaniſh Nether- 
39 lands with the Dutch, loſt his army, and was 
very near ſeeing all Picardy fall a prey to the Spaniards. 
They had actually taken Corbie; and the count of 
Galas, the imperial general, and the duke of Lorrain, 
were in the neighbourhood of Dijon. The French 
army were at firſt unſucceſsful on all ſides, and ſtood 
in need of the greateſt efforts to reſiſt thoſe whom they 
thought to beat ſo eaſily. he 15 
In a word, the cardinal faw himſelf im x very ſhort 
time on the point of being ruined by that very war 
which he had raiſed for the eſtabliſhment of his own 
tneſs and that of France. His power at court 
fafered for ſome time by the bad ſucceſs of public 
affairs. The duke of Orleans, whoſe hfe was a per- 
al reflux of quarrels and reconciliations with the 
Pros his brother, was returned to France ; and the 
— was obliged to reſign the command of the 
army to this prince and the count of Soiſſons, who 


retook Corbie. He now ſaw himſelf expoſed to the 


_ reſentment of theſe two princes, This was a time of 
conſpiracies and duels, as I have already obſerved. 
The ſame perſons who afterwards, in conjunction 
with cardinal de Retz, brought about the firft troubles 


of 
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of the Fronde, and were concerned in the barricadoes, 
from that time took ev pry of exerciling that 
factious ſpirit with which they were devoured. Gaſ- 
ton and No count of Soiffons countenanced them in 


maſter of almoſt that landgravate, which the court of 
France had guaranteed to him. In fine, after a feries 
of greater advantages than there had been loſſes, for- 
tune, Who preſerved the cardinal's life from ſo many 
plots: __ it, preſerved his reputation likewiſe, 
which depended on ſucceſs. 


This love of glory put him upon endeavouring to 
he empire of wit and — Tag : 


gain the-firft place in t 
even in the moſt critical ſituation of national affairs 
and his own, and in the midſt of thoſe attempts to 
which his life was continually expoſed. He erected 
the French academy at this time, and exhibit- Gs 
ed theatrical pieces in his own palace, in the 7237 


compoſition of which he himſelf had ſometimes a ſhare. . 
As foon as the danger was paſt, he reſumed all his 
wonred pride and ſierceneſs: for it was at this "_ | 


time that he fomented the firſt troubles of Englan 


and that he wrote that note which was the forerunner 


of all the misfortunes of Charles J. Before a year 
is elapſed, the. king of England-will find. that 'd am 
not to be deſpiſed.” g 

When the prince of Conde was obliged to raiſe the 
fiege of Fontarabia, after his army was beat- 6 
en, aud the duke de la Valette was accuſed of 38 


not having properly aſſiſted him, be cauſed that duke, 


who had fled, to be condemned by a court of com- 


miſſioners, at which the king himſelf preſided. This 


was an ancient cuſtom in the conſtitution of the peer- 
age, when kings were looked upon only as the heads 
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of the : but under a government purely mo- 
An 


the preſence and opinion of the fovereign 

had too much influence on the opinions of the judges. 
This war of the cardinal's raiſing, was not fully 
ſucceſsful till the complete victory gained by the duke 
of Weimar over the Imperialiſts, in which he took 
four generals of the empire priſoners, took poſſeſſion 
of Fribourg, and Briſac; and till, at length the 
Spaniſh branch of the houſe of Auſtria loſt Portugal 
by the only ſucceſsful conſpiracy which had happened 
in thoſe times ; and that it afterwards loſt Catalonia 
by an open revolt towards the end of the year 1640. 
But before fortune had diſpoſed of all theſe extraordina- 
ry events in favour of France, the country was expoſed 
to ruin. The troops began to be ill paid; Grotius, 
| who was ambaſſador from Sweden to the court of 
Paris ſays, that the finances were badly managed. 
His obſervation is very juſt; for the cardinal wa: 
obliged, ſome time after F loſs of Corbie, to create 
twenty-four new counſellors of the parhament and 
one preſident, Certainly there was no want of new 
Judges, and it was ſhameful to create them merely for 
the ſake of raiſing money by the ſale of their places. 
The parliament accordingly complained of it; and al! 
the anſwer they received was, that the cardinal im- 
priſcned five of its magiſtrates who had repreſented 
their grievances like men of ſpirit. Every one, who 
to oppoſe him at court, in the parliament, or 

in the armies, was diſgraced, baniſhed, or im- 
priſoned. 1 
Lewis XIII. always ſtood in nced of a confident 
called a favourite, who was capable of amuſing his 
| melancholy diſpoſition, and of being the depoſitory 
of his uneaſinefſes. This poſt was occupied by the 
duke of St. Simon; but not having taken ſufficient 
care to keep well with the cardinal, he was driven 
from court, and baniſhed to Blayes *. BY 


A town of Guicnne in France, on the river Garonne. 
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. The king ſometimes devoted himſelf to the fair 
n ſex : he was fond of Mademoiſelle de la Fayette, maid 
of honour to the queen his wife, fo far as a weak, 
ſcrupulous, and indifferent perſon could be ſaid to 
love, The jeſuit Cauſſin, the king's confeſſor, coun- 
tenanced this connection, as it might prove inſtru- 
mental in procuring the queen-mother's return, Ma- 
demoiſelle de la 5 ayette, at the ſame time that ſhe 
encouraged the king's paſſion, was in the intereſt of 
the two queens againſt the cardinal : but the miniſter 
ſoon prevailed over the miſtreſs and the confeffor, as 
he had done over the two queens. Mademoiſelle de 
la Fayette, through fear of his reſentment, 6 
threw herſelf into a convent, and ſoon after- 1237 
wards father Cauſſin was arreſted, and ſent into baniſh- 
ment in Lower Brittany. 

Chriſtina, ducheſs 4 Savoy, daughter of Henry IV. 
widow to Lewis Amadeus, . and regent of Savoy, had 
alſo a jeſuit confeffor, who caballed againſt the court 
1 of France, and exaſperated his royal penitent againſt 
7 the cardinal. That miniiter preferring revenge and 
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- the intereſt of the ſtate, to the law of nations, made 
no ſcruple of ſeizing the jeſuit in the ducheſs's do- 
| minions. . The queen-confort herſelf was treated like - 
ö a common culprit, for having wrote to the ducheſs of 
1 Chevreuſe, who was the cardinal's enemy, and had 


' fled the kingdom. Her papers were ſeized and ſhe - 
. herſelf obliged to undergo aa examination before the 
chancellor Sequier. | 
All theſe particulars collected together, form a. 
. faithful portrait of this miniſter. The ſame man 
1 ſeemed made to lord it over all the family of the great 
6 king Henry IV. to perſecute his widow in foreign 
countries; to ill uſe his ſon Gaſton ; to raiſe factions 
| againſt his daughter, the queen of England; and 
| laſtly, to humble Lewis XIII. by making him power-- 
ful, and his wife tremble. Thus he paſſed his whole 
adminiſtration in raifing the public hatred and re- 
venging himſelf ; and every year produced new rebel- 
lions, and new puniſhments. The revolt of the count 
of Soifſons was the moſt dangerous, It was ſupported . 


by 
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by the duke of Bouillon, ſon to the marechal of that 
name, who received him into Sedan * ; by the duke 
of Guiſe, dſon to Balafree, who with the courage 
of his an reſolved to reſtore the fortunes of his 
houſe ; and laſtly, by the king of Spain, who fur. 
niſhed him with money and troops from the Low 
Countries. | | 
The count of Soiſſons, and the duke of Bouillon 
had a good army and knew how to conduct it; and 
for the greater ſecurity, it was reſolved, while the 
army was advancing, to aſſaſſinate the cardinal, and 
make an inſurrection at Paris. The cardinal de 
Retz, who was at that time very young, ſerved his 
firſt apprenticeſhip to conſpiracies in this plot. The 
battle of Marfee, gai by the count of Soiffons 
over the king's troops near Sedan, would have greatly 
encouraged the conſpirators ; but the death of that 
1641 Prance, who was killed in the engagement, 
+" again extricated the cardinal from this new 
danger. It was now for once out of his power to pu- 
niſh ; for he did not know of the conſpiracy againſt 
his life, and the rebel army was victorious. He there- 
fore found it neceſſary to enter into a treaty with the 
duke of Bouillon, who was in poſſeſſion of Sedan. 
The duke of Guiſe, the ſame who afterwards made 
himſelf maſter of Naples, was the only one who ſuf- 
fered on thts occaſion, — condemned for contumacy 
in the parliament of Paris. s 
The duke of Bouillon, who was reſtored to favour 
2t court, and outwardly reconciled to the cardi- 
nal, ſwore fidelity, and at the ſame time formed a 
new conſpiracy. As every one who was about the 
king hated his miniſter, and as the king could not be 
i t a favourite, Richelieu himſelf gave him one 
in the perſon of young Effiat * » that he 
might have a creature of his own about the throne. 
is young man, who was foon made maſter of the 
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horſe, wanted to be in the council, and the cardinal, 
who would not ſuffer it, had immediately * 
y : cable 


A ſtrong town of Champagne in France. 
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cileable enemy in him. What the more emboldened 
Cinq-Mars to plot againſt him was, the king's own 
behaviour, who being frequently diſpleaſed with his 
miniſter, and offended with his pride and ſtate, uſed 
to impart his diſlike to his favourite, whom he al- 
ways called his Dear Friend, and ſpoke in ſuch ſharp 
terms againſt Richelieu, that it encouraged Cinq-Mars 
to propoſe to his majeſty ſeveral times to have him 
aſſaſſinated. This is proved by a letter which Lewis 
XIII. himſelf wrote to chancellor Seguier. But the 
king afterwards took ſuch a diſlike to his favourite, 
that he frequently baniſhed him from his preſence ; 
ſo that Cinq-Mars conceived an equal hatred to Lew- 
is and his miniſter. He had engaged in a correſpond- 
ence with the count of Soiſſons before his 4 
and afterwards continued to carry it on with the duke 
of Bouillon ; and the king's brother, who after his 
many unſucceſsful ſchemes remained quiet in his apen- 
nage of Blois, grown weary at length of a life of 
idleneſs, and being importuned by the conſpirators, 
entered into the conſpiracy. His chief object in all 
his undertakings was the cardinals death, a ſcheme 
which had been frequently attempted and as often 
fruſtrated. 

Lewis XIII. and Richelieu, who were at that time 
both attacked by a diſorder which was more 6 
dangerous than conſpiracies, and which 2 
ſoon brought them both to the grave, marched * 
ther into Rouffillon, to diveſt the houſe of Aulliia 
for ever of that province. The duke of Bouillon, 
whom they ſhould not have entruſted with a command, 
_ juſt after having been in arms againſt the king, was 
at the head of an army in Piedmont, againſt the 
Spaniards, and at that very time were plotting with 


the king's brother and Cinq-Mars. conſpira- 
— treaty with Spain for a body of troops to 
be ſent into France in order to throw thing into 


confuſion during a regency, which they looked upon 
as very near, and of which every one hoped to make 
advantage. Cinq-Mars, who at that time had fol- 
lowed the king into Narbonne, was more in his good 
| Cn graces 
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graces than ever; and Richelieu, who was ill at Ta- 
raſcon, had loſt all his credit, and kept his ground 
only by being neceſſary. 

The cardinal's good fortune would have it that this 
plot likewiſe ſhould be diſcovered; a copy of the 
treaty fell into his hands. This coſt Cinq-Mars his 
life“. There was an anecdote handed about by the 
courtiers of thoſe days, that the king, who was fre- 

uently wont to call the maſter of his horſe his Dear 

Friend, pulled out his watch at the hour appointed 
for his execution, and turning to thoſe about him, 
ſaid, ** I fancy my Dear Friend makes a very bad fi- 
gure juſt now.” The duke of Bouillon was put 
under arreſt at the head of his army at Caſal. He 
ſaved his life becauſe they wanted his principality of 
Sedan more than his life; and he, who had twice be- 
trayed the ſtate, preſerved his _ of prince, and 
in exchange for Sedan, had lands of a much great- 
er value given him. De Thou f, whoſe only fault 
was 


2 He was beheaded at Lyons, together with monſieur de 
u. 

+ This was the fon of the hiſtorian: he was the king's coun- 
ſellor, and maſter of requeſts of the king's houſhold, a man of 
profound erudition and unblemiſhed integrity. Some people be- 
lieved that the cardinal revenged on him what his father had ſaid 
in hiftory, of Anthony du Pleſſis de Richelieu, one of the cardi- 
nal's grea*. uncles. Speaking of the conſpiracy ef Amboiſe, the 
hiſtorian ſays, Antonius Pleſſiacus Richelicus, wulgo dictus monac bus, 
= cam vitam prof. ſus fuiſſet ; dein vote ejurato, omni ſe licentiæ ac 

idinis genere contaminaſſet : © Anthony du Pleſſis de Richelieu, 
commonly called a monk, becauſe he had profeſſed that kind of 


life; afterwards renouncing his vows, he defiled himſelf with 


every ſpecies of hcentiouſneſs and libertiniſm.” Francis Auguſ- 
tus de Thou ſuffered in the thirty-fifth year of his age, with the 
moſt philoſophical compoſure, About an hour before his executi- 
on, he wrote with his own hand the following claſſi al inſcription, 
to be put upon a chapel. he had founded at the Cordeliers of Ta- 
raſcon, in performance of @ vow which he had made at that town. 
when he was firſt impriſoned. 
Chriſto Liberatiri, 
Vatum in carcere pro libertate conceprum, 
Franc. Auguſtus Thuanus 
F carcere vitæ jam jam liberandus, 
Acer ite ſoldit. Sept, 12, 1642. 
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was the having been privy to the conſpiracy, which 
he at the ſame time Seed, was condemned to 
die for not having diſcovered it; notwithſtanding 
that he pleaded in excuſe that he could not have 
been able to prove a depoſition of that kind; and 
that he ſhould have been much more deſerving of 
death, had he accuſed the king's brother of a crime 
againſt the ſtate, without ſufficient evidence to make 

his charge. This obvious juſtification was not 
allowed by the cardinal, who was his mortal enemy. 
The judges condemned him upon a law made by Lewis 
XI. whoſe name is alone ſufficient to prove it to have 
been a cruel one. The queen herſelf was privy to 
the plot ; but not being accuſed, ſhe eſcaped the 
mortifications ſhe muſt otherwiſe have ſuffered. As 
to Gaſton duke of Orleans, he, as uſual, impeached 
his accomplices, and humbled himſelf, conſenting to 
remain at Blois without guards, or any other of the 
honours belonging to his dignity ; it had been al- 
ways his fate > ting his friends to a priſon or a 


ſcaffold. 
The cardinal diſplayed all his haughty rigour in 
his revenge authorized by juſtice. carried the 


maſter of the horſe after him from Taraſcon to Lyons 
on the Rhone, in a boat faſtened to the ſtern of that 
in which he himſelf was; and, though ſtruck with 
death himſelf, exulting in the fall of him who was 
going to ſuffer by the hand of the executioner. From 
thence the cardinal was carried to Paris upon the 
ſhoulders of his guards, in a large litter, where two 
men could ſtand by his bed-ſide : a breach was made 
in the walls of the town through which he paſſed, in 
order to give him a more commodious entrance. In 
this manner he went to finiſh his life in Pa- Dec 

ris, at the age of fifty-eight, leaving the 6. +» 
king pleaſed with being rid of him, and 42 
yet perplexed with being his gyn maſter. It is ſaid 
that this miniſter governed his death, becauſe 
ſome vacant places were filled with thoſe of his no- 
mination : but the commiſſions had been made out 
before his death; and what proves beyond contradic- 
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tion that he had already governed too and had 
loft his power 1s, that Ko thoſe whom Ars ſhut u 
in the Baftile, were releaſed as ſoon as he was dead 
as victims who were no longer to be ſacrificed to his 
vengeance. He left the king three millions of our 
money, at fifty livres to the mark, which ſum he al- 
ways kept by him in reſerve. The _—_— of his 
houſhold, after he came to be prime miniſter, amount- 
ed to a thouſand crowns a-day. Every thing about 
him was ſplendid and ſtately ; whereas, in the king's 
family, all was plain and fimple. His guards at- 
tended him quite to the room-door whenever he went 
to his matter. He took precedency of all the princes 
of the blood: he wanted nothing but the crown; and 
even while he lay on his death-bed, and ftill entertain- 
ed hopes of ſurviving the king, he took 
meaſures for bein — 6 
dom. Henry FV's widow died about five 42 
months before him, and Lewis XIII. followed him 
about five months afterwards. | 

It was difficult to fay which of the three was moſt 
unhappy. The queen-mother, after having been 
long a wanderer, died very poor in Cologne. The 


fon, tho* mater of a noble kingdom, neither taſted 


the ſweets of greatneſs, if it affords any, nor thoſe 
of ſociety ; he was always under a yoke, and always 
endeavour ng to ſhake it off; ſubje& to an ii ſtate ot 
health, gloomy, melancholy, and inſupportable even 
to hin{f : he had not one ſervant who loved him; 
he diſtruſted his own wife, was hated by his brother, 
deſerted by his miſtreſſes, without having experienced 
the pleaſures of love, betrayed by his favourites, and 
abandoned on the throne. The condition of the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects who lived in peace was infi- 
nitely preferable to his. 

* he cardinal was perhaps the moſt unh of the 
three, becauſe he was the moſt hated ; an t tho” 
labouring under a te of health, he was oblig- 


ed to ſupport an immenſe burthen with. hands imbru- 
Ic 


ed in blood. 


e regentot the king- July 3, 
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In theſe times of conſpiracies and puniſhments, the 


kingdom however was in a flouriſhing condition; and 


notwithſtanding the troubles which prevailed, the 
age of litenefs and the liberal arts began to diſco- 
ver itſelf, Lewis XIII. contributed ing towards 
this change; it was chiefly 9 to the cate and in- 
duſtry of cardinal Richelieu. Philoſophy indeed could 
not as yet ſhake off the ruſt of the ſchools; but Cor- 
neille, in 1635, began that famous æra of ſcience, 
known by the name of the age of Lewis XIV. by his 
incomparable tragedy of the Cid; Le Pouiſſin equal- 
ed Raphael d'Urbin in ſome parts of painting. Sculp- 
ture was ſoon brought to perfection by Girardon, as 
may be ſeen by Richelieu's monument. The French 
to make themſelves eſteemed every where b 

their agreeable and polite good manners. In a wo 

this was the dawn of good taſte. The nation was not 
yet what it became afterwards ; neither was trade fo 
well cultivated, nor the general police eſtabliſhed. 


The inner parts of the kingdom were yet to be regu- 


lated. Paris was the only handſome city, and 
wanted many neceſſary things, as we ſhall ſee hereaf- 
ter in the age of Lewis XIV. The manner of Lving 
as well as the dreſs of thoſe times, was in every re- 
2 different from what it is at preſent ; inſomuch, 

were the people of our days to fee thoſe of that 
time, they would not think they ſaw their fathers. 
The buſkins, the doublet, the cloak, the large ruff, 
the whiſkers, and the little pointed beard, would ren- 
der them as ſtrange to us as their paſſions for plots, 
their eagerneſs for duels, their tavern debauchenes, 
and their univerſal ignorance, notwithſtanding their 
natural good ſenſe. 

The nation was not ſo rich as it has ſince become, 
either in coined ſpecie or wrought filver ; and though 
the adminiſtration drew all it could from the peo 4 
it was not able to raiſe above one half the annual in- 
come of Lewis XIV. They were likewiſe inferior to 
us in the riches of induſtry. The coarſe cloth manu- 
factures of Rouen and Elbeuf were the fineſt then 
known in France: there was no tapeſtry, nor * 
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tal or plate glaſs. The art of watch- making was but 
in its infancy, and conſiſted in putting a ſtring upon 
the fuſee of a watch, pendulums not dein then in- 
vented. The maritime commerce in the ſea- ports of 
the Levant was ten times leſs than it is at preſent; 
that of America conſiſted only in a few furs from 
Canada: they ſent no ſhips to the Eaſt-Indies, while 
the Dutch had large kingdoms there, and the Eng- 
liſh very conſiderable ſettlements. 

Conſequently there was much leſs money in the 
nation than there is at preſent ; the government bor- 
rowed at higher intereſt : the leaſt it gave for annui- 
ties at cardinal Richelieu's death was Bren and a half 
per cent. This may ſerve as an inconteſtible proof 
among many others, that the Political Will ſaid to be 
made by that miniſter could not be his. The igno- 
rant ad abſurd impoſtor, who has forged his name, 
ſays, in the firſt chapter of the ſecond part, that the 
poſſeſſion of theſe annuities brings in the firſt. pur- 
chaſe money in ſeven years and an half; he has taken 
the ſeventh penny, for ſeven and a half per cent. and 
does not perceive that the reimburſement of a capital 
In even years and an half, inftead of giving feven and a 
half, gives fourteen per cent. per ann. The whole 
of what he ſays throughout this chapter, ſhews him 
to be equally ignoranc of the firſt elements of arith- 
metic, as he is of ftate-affairs, I enter into this ſhort 


detail only to thew how mankind may be impoſed on 


by a name: fo long as this work of darkneſs paſſed 
for cardinal Richelieu's, it was extolled for a maſter- 
piece; but thoſe, who have diſcovered this to be a for- 
gery, have found it full of errors and falſehoods. 


CHAP. CXLVIL 


Of the Government and Manners of Syain, from 
the Reign of ParLiy II. to that of PIII IV. 


TL 7E have ſeen that after the death of Philip II. 


the Spaniſh monarchs confirmed their _ 
| ute 
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jute power in their own dominions, and inſenſibly loſt 
their authority in Europe. This decline began to 
manifeſt itſelf in the firſt year of the reign of Philip 
III. the weakneſs of whoſe character communicated 
itſelf to all parts of his adminiſtration. It was diffi- 
cult to extend a conſtant and equal care and vigilance 
to the vaſt poſſeſſions in Aſia, Africa, America, Italy, 
and the Netherlands : but his father had overcome 
theſe difficulties; and the Riches of Mexico, Peru, 
the Brazils, and the Eaſt Indies, might have em- 
powered his ſon to overcome all obſtacles. But there was 
ſuch a remiſſneſs in the adminiſtration, and ſuch trea- 
* N the mangement of the public revenues, that 
in war againſt the United Provinces, there was 
not money ſufficient to pay the Spaniſh troops, who 
thereupon mutinied and deſerted, to the number of 
three thouſand, over to prince Maurice. A 
private ſtadtholder, by a prudent œconomy, 2604 
was able to pay his troops better than the ſovereign 
of ſo many kingdoms. Philip III. might have co- 
vered the ocean with his fleets, and yet the ſmall 
vinces of Holland and Zealand were ſuperior to him 
at ſea. With their fleet they took from him the prin- 
cipal Molucca iſlands, particularly that of Amboyna, 
which has ever ſince continued in the poſſeſſion 606 
of the Dutch. In a word, theſe ſeven ſmall ' 
vinces baffled all the forces of this vat monarchy 
land, and made themſelves ſuperior by ſea. 

Philip III. though at peace with France and Eng- 
land, and — only in this one war, with a new- 
formed republic, was obliged to conclude a truce of 
twelve years with it, and to leave it in poſſeſ- 
don of all it had taken from him; to ſecure 609 
to it its trade in the great Indies; and finally, to reſtore 
to the houſe of Naſſau all the poſſeſſions it had fituat- 
ed in the lands of the Spaniſh monarchy. Henry IV. 


had the glory of concluding this truce by his ambaſ- 


ſadors. It is generally the weakeſt fide that aſks a 
truce, and yet prince Maurice would not apply for one : 
it was even more difficult to get his conſent to it than 
the king of Spain's. | * 
T 
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The expulſion of the Moors was ftill more prejudi. 
cial to the monarchy. Philip III. could not cruſh an 
inconſiderable number of Hollanders, and yet he was 
unfortunate enough to be able to expel berween fix 
and ſeven hundred thouſand Moors from his do- 
minions. Theſe remains of the ancient conquerors of 
Spain were for the moſt part deſtitute of arms, em- 
plo wholly in trade and agriculture, far leſs for- 


idable in Spain than the proteſtants were in France, 


and much more uſeful, becauſe they were laborious in 
a country given up to idleneſs. They were obliged to 
put on the appearance of being Chriſtians : the in- 
_—_ perſecuted them without ceaſing ; this per- 
ution occaſioned ſome few inſurre&ions, but they 
were very weak and eaſily quelled. Henry IV. de- 
ſigned to take theſe ple under-his protection: but 
his correſpondence with them was diſcovered 
22 by a clerk. of the office for foreign affairs; and 
this diſcovery occaſioned. their diſperſion. It had al- 
ready been reſolved to drive them out of the kingdom. 
They made an offer of two millions of gold Soros 
for permiſſion to breathe the air of Spain, but in vain ; 
the council was inflexible. Twenty thouſand of theſe 
— wretches took refuge among the mountains; 
ut having no other arms than ſlings and ſtones, they 
were ſoon put to the rout. Iwo whole years were 
taken up in tranſporting ſubjects out of the kingdom, 
and depopulating the ſtate. Philip thus deprived 
himſelf, of the moſt laborious part of his ſubjects, in- 
ſtead of imitating the Turks, who know how to keep 
the Greeks under proper ſubjection, without oblig- 
ing them to ſeek for ſettlements in foreign countries. 
he greateſt part of theſe Spaniſh Moors tuok. refuge 
in Africa, their ancient country; ſome removed to 


France during the regency of oy of Medicis; 
re 


thoſe, who would not renounce their religion, embark- 

ed in the ports of that kingdom. for Tunis ; a few fa- 

milies, who embraced the. chriftian faith, ſettled in 

Provence and Languedoc, and ſome in Paris, where 

their race was not unknown: but at length theſe re- 

fugees were incorporated with the. reſt of the * 
* 
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who profited by the fault of the Spaniſh monarch, 
which it after imitated by the expulſion of the reform- 
ed, Thus have all nations been intermingled, and 
one people ſwallowed up in another, ſometimes by 
perſecutions, and at other times by conqueſts, 

This great emigration, added to that which 
pened under Ferdinand and Iſabella, and to the nu- 
merous colonies which avarice had tranſplanted into 
the new world, inſenſibly exhauſted Spain of its inha- 
bitants, and that monarchy ſoon became a mighty bod 
without ſubſtance. Superſtition, the vice week; 
minds, was another ſubject of diſgrace to the reign of 
Philip III. his court was only a chaos of intrigues, 
like that of Lewis XIII. Theſe two princes could 
neither of them live without favourites, nor rei 
without prime miniſters. The duke of Lerma, who 
was afterwards cardinal, governed for a long time 
both king and kingdom, till the general confution of 
affairs drove him from his place. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon ; but the kingdom was not the better for it. 

The diſorder in the ſtate increaſed under the reign 
of Philip IV. ſon to Philip III. His favour- 6 
ite, the count-duke of Olivarez, made him . 
take the ſurname of Great on his acceſſion to the 
throne. Had he been really ſo, he would not have 
needed a prime miniſter. Europe and his own ſub- 
jects refuſed him this title; and afterwards when he 
loſt Roufillon, by the inferiority of his arms, Portugal 
by his negligence, and Catalonia by the abuſe he made 
of his power, the public voice gave him a ditch for 
his device, with theſe words: The more is taken 
from it the greater it is.” _ 

This fine kingdom was at that time weak without 
doors, and miicrable within. It was a ſtranger to all 
kind of police. Its domeſtic commerce was ruined, 
by the duties which they continued to raiſe from one 
prone to another. Every one of theſe provinces 

formerly been a petty kingdom, and the ancient 
cuſtoms were ſtill kept up. hat had formerly been 
a neccſſary law, was now become an abſolute burthen. 


The government did not know how to form all theſe dif- 
5 ferent 


3 

. 
* 
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ferent n uniform whole. The ſame error 
has been introduxed into France; but in Spain it was 
carried to ſuch an exceſs, that it was forbidden even 
to carry money out of one province into another. No 
induſtry ſeconded the gifts of nature in this happy 
climate: neither the filks of Valentia, nor the fine 
woollen ſtuffs of Andaluſia and Caſtile were made by 
the hands of the natives. Fine linen cloths were an 
article of luxury then very little known. The Fle- 
miſh manufacturers, the remains of the eſtabliſhments 
of the houſe of Burgundy, furniſhed Madrid with all 
it then knew of magnificence. Gold and ſilver ſtuffs 
were prohibited in the kingdom, as in an indigent re- 
public, afraid of being impoveriſhed. And indeed, 
notwithſtanding the mines of the new world, Spain 
was ſo poor that Philip IV's miniſtry was reduced to 
the neceſſity of coining copper money, and giving it a 
price nearly equivalent to that of filver ; ſo that the 
maſter of Mexico and Peru was obliged to make uſe 
of counterfeit coin, to defray the expences of the ſtate. 
They did not dare, according to the wiſe Gourville, 
to impoſe perſonal taxes, becauſe as the burghers and 
the country people had hardly any moveables, they 
could never be 2 to pay the ſums aſſeſſed upon 
them. Never was the ſaying of Charles V. more com- 
pletely veriſied: France abounds in every thing, 
Spain wants every thing.” 

The reign of _ IV. was only a ſerięs of loſſes 
and diſgraces; and the count-duke Olivarez was as 
unfortunate in his adminiſtration, as cardinal de 
Richelieu was happy in his. 

The Dutch, who began the war again at the expi- 
ration of the — 64 years truce, took the Bra- 
zils from Spain, of which they ſtill retain 


1625 


Surinam. They likewiſe took Maeſtricht, which 


ſtill continues in their poſſeſſion. Philip's armies were 
driven out of the Valteline and Piedmont by the French 
without a declaration of war; and at length after war 
was declared in 1635, bis arms proved unſucceſsful in 
all parts. Artois was invaded ; Catalonia, jealous of 
its paivileges, upon which he had made ED. 
revo 
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cevolts all together, and puts irſelf under the dominion 
of France, Portugal ſhook off his yoke ; and by a 


— — as 1 executed as it had been well 


conducted, che family of Braganza was ſeated on the 
throne of that kingdom. The prime miniſter, Oli- 
varez, had the confuſion of having himſelf contributed 
to this great revolution, by ſending money to the duke 
of Braganza to take from him all pretence of not com- 
ing to Madrid. With this very money the duke paid 
the conſpirators. 

The revolution was not difficult. Olivarez had 
been imprudent enough to recal a Spaniſh garriſon 
from Liſbon. There were few troops left to guard the 
kingdom. The people were exaſperated with a new 
tax that was going to be laid upon them; and, to 
complete all, the prime miniſter, thinking to deceive 
the duke of Braganza, had given him the command 
of the arſenal. The duches of Mantua, who was 
vice-queen, was driven out of the kingdom, without 
a fngle perſon to ſtir in her defence. A Spaniſh ſecre- 
tary of ſtate and one of his clerks were the only vic- 
tims ſacrificed to the public vengeance. All the towns 
in Portugal followed the example of Liſbon, almoſt in 
the ſame day. Don John of Braganza was univerſally 
proclaimed king without the leaſt diſturbance : a fon 
does not ſucceed more peaceably to the poſſeſſions of his 
father. Ships were diſpatched from Liſbon to all the 
cities of Aſia and Africa, and to all the iſlands which 
belonged to the crown of Portugal, and they all with 
one accord expelled the Spaniſh governors. All thac 
part of the Brazils which had not been taken from the 
Spaniards by the Dutch, returned under the Portu- 
— dominion; and at —_ the Dutch made a 
eague with the new king, don John of Braganza, 
and reſtored him what they had taken from the 
Spaniards in the Brazils. 

The Azores iſlands, Moſambique, Goa, and Ma- 
cao, were animated with the ſame ſpirit as Liſbon. 
It ſeemed as if the conſpiracy had been previouſly con- 
certed in all theſe towns. It every where appeared 
how difagreeable a foreign ruler is, and at the ſame 

» ume 
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time how badly the Spaniſh miniſtry had provided for 
the preſervation of ſo many ſtates. | 

It was likewiſe ſeen ow kings are flattered in their 
misfortunes, and how carefully difagreeable truths are 
diſguiſed to them. The manner in which Olivarez 
acquainted Philip IV. with the loſs of Portugal is fa- 
mous. * I come to bring your majeſty news, 
ſaid that artful minifter : the duke of Braganza's 
eſtates are fallen to you; he has taken it into his 
head to have himſelf declared king, and by his crime 
your _— intitled to the confiſcation of all his 
eſtates.” 


is confiſcation however did not take 
: Portugal became a ceniiderable kingdom, 
eſpecially when, by the riches of Brazil, and its trea- 
ties with England, it eſtabliſhed a flouriſhing trade. 
The count-duke Olivarez, maſter of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and rival to cardinal de Richelieu, was at 
length dif; for having been unſucceſsful. Theſe 
two miniſters had long been alike kings, the one in 
n L - the royal 
ily, the ingdom, an le, 
1 RY they were both i . 
characters, their virtues, and their vices. The count- 
duke was as reſerved, mild, and , as the cardinal 
was lively, haughty, and cruel. It was Richelieu's ac- 
tivity which continued him in the adminiſtration, and 
ve him almoſt always the aſcendant over Olivarez. 
he Spaniſh minifterloſt every thing by his negligence. 
He tied 1 the death of all Glaraced nite : be Þ fad 
that vexation kills them; but it is not ſo mach the vexa- 
tion of being left in ſolitude, after the hurry they have 
been accuftomed to, as the vexation of kaowing that 
they are hated, and cannot revenge themſelves, Car- 
dinal Richelieu ſhorfened his days in a different man- 
ner, by the uneafinefſes with which he was devoured in 
the fulneſs of his power. 


After all the loſſes that the Spaniſh branch of the 


houſe of Auftria had ſuſtained, it ſtill retained more 
dominions than the kingdom of Spain now poſſeſſes. 
The duchy of Milan, Flanders, Naples and Sicily, 
belonged to that monarchy ; and notwithitangin __ 
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badneſs of its adminiſtration, it continued to give 
great uneaſineſs to France, till the peace of the Py- 
renees. 

From the time of Philip IT. to Philip IV. the Spa- 
niards were famous for the arts of genius. Their ſta 
imperfect as it was, was ſtill f DG ts tas af 
nations, and ſerved as a model for the Engliſh theatre: 
and afterwards,” when tragedy began to appear with 
ſame degree of luſtre in France, it borrowed a 
deal from the Spaniſh ſtage. Hiſtory, pleaſing ro- 
mances, ingenious fitions, and ity, were car- 
ried to a ſtill greater perfection in Spain than the dra- 
ma ; but ſound philoſophy was always unknown to 
them. The inquiſition and ſuperſtition perpetuated 
the errors of the ſchools. 'The mathematics were very 
little cultivated, and the Spaniards almoſt always em- 
ployed Italian engineers in their wars. They had 
ſome painters of the ſecond rank, but never any 
ſchool for painting. Archite&ure did not make any 
conſiderable progreſs among them. Tune Eſcurial was 
built after a 5 renchman's Jef - The mechanical 
arts were ftill in a very rude ſtate, The magaificence 
of the noblemen conſiſted in great heaps of filver plate, 
and a number of 3 8 

There was an oſtentatious kind of generoſit n 
tiſed in the houſes of the grandees, which 7 Ann 
itrangers, and was the cuſtom no where but in Spain; 
this was, to diſtribute all the money won at play among 
the by-ſtanders of whatſoever condition. Montreſor 
relates, that when the duke of Lerma received Gaſton, 
brother to Lewis XIII. and his retinue in the Low 
Countries, he diſplayed a ſtill more extraordinary kind 
of magnificence. This miniſter, at whoſe houſe Ga- 
ſton remained for ſeveral days, cauſed two thouſand 


louis d'ors to be laid every day upon a lar ming- 
table, for the prince's * 4 — himſelf Few 
to divert themſelves at play. . | 
The entertainments of bull-fighting were very fre- 
quent, as they ſtill are; this was a moſt magniticent 
and gallant ſpeQacle, and at the ſame time the moſt 
cruel, At the ſame time there was a total want of the 
Vor. IV. M convenience: 
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conveniences of life, The want of theſe convenien- 
ces was greatly encreaſed after the expulſion of the 
Moors. — it comes to paſs, that you travel in 
Spain as you would in the deſerts of Arabia, and that 
the towns are deſtitute of every kind of convenience. 
Society was as little improved as the handicraft arts. 
The women, who were almoſt as cloſely confined a: 
thoſe in Africa, comparing this ſlavery with the li- 
berty enjoyed by thoſe of their ſex in France, became 
doubly miſerable. This reſtraint brought to per- 
feftion an art unknown to us, that of diſcourſing 
with the fingers. In this manner only did a lover 
explain himſelf under his miſtreſo's window, who at 
the ſame time opened one of thoſe little window- 

rates called * which ſupplied the place of 
Kalbe, and anſwered him in the ſame language. 
Every one played 3 the guittar, and yet it did not 
enliven the general gloom that was ſpread over the 
face of the whole country. The practice of religious 
duties ſupplies the place of other occupations among the 
common people, who were all unemployed. It was 
ſaid then, that pride, devotion, love, and idleneſs, 
compoſed the character of the Spaniſh nation; but at 
the — time there were none of thoſe bloody revolu- 
tions, conſpiracies, and cruel puniſhments, which 
were ſo frequent in the other courts of Europe. 
Neither the duke of Lerma nor the count Olivarez 


ſhed the blood of their enemies on the ſcaffold: 


their kings were not aſſaſſinated there as in France; 
nor did they fall, as in England, by the hand of 
the executioner. 
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Of the Germans under the Emperors RopoLeyn II. 
MaTTHIAs, and FERDINAND II. Of the Misfor- 
tunes of the EleQor Palatine FxerDerric. Of the 
Conqueſts of GusTavus ApoLemKus. Of the 
Peace of WzsTPHALIA, &Cc. 


HILE France was recovering new life, under 

Henry IV. England flouriſhed under its 
Elizabeth, and Spain was the preponderating power 
in Europe under Philip II. Germany and the North 
did not make fo great a figure. | 

If we conſider Germany as the ſeat of the empire, 
that empire was but an em 7 name; and it may be 
obſerved, that, from the 4 ication of the eraperor 
Charles V. till the reign of Leopold, it never had any 
credit in Italy. The coronations at Rome and Milan 
were fupprefied as uſeleſs ceremonies, which had be- 
fore been looked upon as eſſential: but after that Fer- 
dinand I. the brother and ſucceſſor of Charles V. had 
neglected to make the journey to Rome, it began to 
be thought of no conſequence, The pretenſions of the 
emperors to Rome, and that of the popes to the 
beſtowing the imperial dignity, fell inſenſibly into 
oblivion ; all was confined to a letter of congratulati- 
on, which the ſupreme pontiff writes to the emperor 
elect. Germany |ti!l retained the title of empire, 
tho* weak, as being always a prey to diviſions. It 
was in fact a republic of princes, of which the em- 
peror was chief ; and oſt princes, having all pre- 
tenſions to one another, were almoſt always engag- 
ed in civil war, either private or public, Which was 
continually fed by their contrary intereſts, and by the 
three different religions then in Germany, which were 
till more contrary than the intereſts of the princes. 

It was impoſſible that this vaſt tate, divided into ſo 
many detached — woger deſtitute, of trade at that 
time, and conſequently of riches, could have much 
M 2 influence 
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influence on the ſyſtem of Europe. It was not ſtrong 
without doors, but it was within, becauſe it was al- 
ways an induſtrious and warlike nation. Had the 
Germanic conſtitution fallen to decay, had the Turks 
invaded one part of Germany, and the other had 
called in foreign maſters, politicians would not have 
failed to declare, that rmany, already torn in 
pieces by inteſtine diviſions, could not ſubſiſt any 
onger, and would have demonſtrated, that the peculiar 
formof its government, the great number of its prin- 
ces, and the plurality of its religions, had neceſſarily 
prepared the way to ruin and inevitable ſlavery. The 
cauſes of the decline of the ancient Roman empire 
were not near ſo obvious ; and yet the Germanic body 
has remained unſhaken, while it carried in its boſom 
every thing that appeared moſt likely to overturn it; 
and it 1s difficult to aſcribe this permanence of conſti- 
tution to any other cauſe than the genius of the 
nation, 
Germany had loſt Mentz, Toul, and Verdun, in 
1552, during the reign of Charles V. but this terri- 
tory, which belonged to ancient France, might be 
confidered rather as an excreſcence of the Germanic 
body, than a natural part of the ſtate. Neither Ferdi- 
nand I. nor his ſucceſſors had made the leaſt attempt to 
recover thoſe towns. The emperors of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, after they became kings of Hungary, had always 
the Turk to fear and were not in a condition to diſturb 
France, weak as ſhe was, from the time of Francis II. 
to Henry IV. The princes of Germany might plun- 
der her, while the Germanic body could not aſſemble 
all its forces to deſtroy her. 
Ferdinand I. in vain endeavoured to reconcile the 
three religions which divided the empire, and to unite 
the princes, who were frequently at war with each 


other. The old maxim, Divide to reign,” by no 


means ſuited him : Germany muſt be united before he 


could be powerful; but it was fo far from being in a 


ſtate of union, that it was diſmembered. It was pre- 
ciſely in his reign that the Tuetonic knights gave the 
Poles Livonia, which was reputed a province of the 


empire, 
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empire, and which at preſent is in the poſſeſſion of 
the Ruffians. The ing all the biſhops in Bran- 
denburgh and Saxony rem By was not a diſmember- 
ing of the ſtate, but only a change, which 

made thoſe princes more powertul, and the emperor 
weaker. 

Maximilian II. was ftill leſs the ſovereign than Fer- 
dinand I. Had the empire preſerved any remains of 
its vigour, he would have ſupported his right to the 
Netherlands, which were undoubtedly a province of 
the empire, and of which the emperor and the diet 
were the proper judges. Theſe people therefore, 
who had fo long been called rebels, ought to have- 
been put by the laws under the ban of the empire ; 
and yet Maximilian ſuffered the prince of Orange, 
William the Silent, to carry on the war 1a the Ne- 
therlands, at the head of German troops, without 
interfering in the quarrel. This emperor in vain 
cauſed himſelf to be elected king of Poland, in the 
year 1575, after the departure of Henry III. Which 
was ed upon as an abdication ; for Batteri, the- 
vaivode of Tranfilvania, and the emperor's own vaſſal, 
carried it before his ſovereign ; and the Ottoman court, 
under whoſe protection Batteri then was, proved more 
powerful than the court of Vienna. 

Rodolph II. who ſucceeded his father Maximi- 
lian II. held the reins of the empire with a ſtill feebler 
hand. He was at the ſame time emperor, and 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, but he had no influ- 
ence either in Bohemia, Hungary, or Germany, and 
ſill leſs in Italy. Rodolph's reign ſeems to prove, that 
there is no general rule in politics. 

This prince was SR more incapable of govern- 
ing than even Henry III. of France. Heary's con- 
duct coſt him his life, and almoſt occafioned the loſs 
of the kingdom. Rodolph's conduct, tho* much 
weaker, cauſed not the leaſt trouble in Germany. 
The reaſon is, that in France all the nobles wanted to 
eſtabliſh their own power upon the ruins of the throne, 
and that the German princes were already all of them 


eſtabliſhed. 
M 3 | There 
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There are times which abſolutely require the gue 


to be a warrior; Rodolph, who was not ſuch, ſaw hi: 
kingdom of Hungary over-run by the Turks. Ger. 
many was at that time fo badly governed, that they 
were oblige to go a begging to raiſe money for op- 
poſing the Ottoman conqueſts. Begging- boxes were 
fixed up at the doors of all the churches. This was the 
firſt war that had been carried on by charity : it was 
iooked upon as a kind of holy war, but it was not 
the more ſucceſsful on that account; and had it not 
been for the troubles in the ſeraglio, it is probable that 
Hungary would have remained for ever in the hand: 
of the Porte. 

Exactly the fame thing happened in Germany un- 
der this emperor, which had lately been ſeen in France 
under Henry III. a catholic league in oppoſition to a 
proteftant one, without the ſovereign having it in hi, 
2 to put a ſtop to the proceedings of either. 

eligion, which had long been the cauſe of ſo many 
troubles in the empire, was now only the pretext. 
The affair in queſtion was the ſucceſſion of the duchies 
of Cleve: and Juliers ; this was another conſequence 
of the feudal government, and there was no other way 
of deciding the poſſeſſions of theſe fiefs but by arms. 
The houſes of Saxony, Brandenburgh, and Neuburg, 
diſputed for them. The archduke Leopold, the em- 
peror's couſin, had taken poſſeiſion of Cleves till the 
affair ſhould be decided. This diſpute, as we have 
already ſeen, was the ſole cauſe of the death of 
Henry IV. He was preparing to march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the proteſtant leag uers, at the head of a well- 
diſciplined army, attended by the greateſt generals of 
the age, and the beſt miniſters in Europe ; this vic- 
torious prince was ready to take advantage of the 
weakneſs of Redolph and Philip III. | 

The death of Henry IV. whick rendered this = 
enterprize abortive, did not make Rodolph more ha 
py. He had ceded Hungary, Auſtria, and Moravia, 
to his brother Matthias, at the time the king of France 
was preparing to march againſt him ; and even when 
he was delivered from fo Ermidable an enemy, he — 
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till obliged to yield Bohemia to this Matthias, and 
lead a private life, though with the title of emperor. 

Every thing in his empire was done without him; 
he did not even interfere in the extraordinary affair of 
Gerhard de Truchſes, elector of Cologne, who want- 
ed to keep his archbiſhopric and his wife at the ſame 
time, and who was driven from his electorate by force 
of arms, by his own canons, and the perſon who was 
his competitor, This extraordinary apathy to public 
affairs aroſe from a principle {till more extraordinary 
in an emperor ; the ſtudy of philoſophy, to hic 
he was particularly addicted, had taught him every 
thing, which he could know at that time, except to 
diſcharge the duties of a ſovereign. He preferred 
inſtructing himſelf in aſtronomy under the famous Ty- 
cho Brahe, to governing the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 

The famous aſtronomical tables of Tycho Brake and 
Kepler bear the name of this emperor, being called the 
Rodolphine tables, as thoſe which were formed in the 
twelfth century in Spain, by two Arabians, - bore the 
name of king Alphonſo. The Germans principally 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this century by the begin- 


- nings of true natural philoſophy. They had never 


ſucceeded in the liberal arts like the Italians ; indeed 


they never applied themſelves to them. The gift 


of invention in the natural ſciences, belongs only to 
thoſe of an unwearicd and induſtrious diipofition ; and 
the Germans had for a long time been remarkable for 
this kind of genius, which had communicated itfelf 
to their northern neighbours. Tycho Brahe was a 
native of Denmark. It wis no ſmall matter of fur- 
prize, eſpecially at that time, to ſee a private gentle- 
man of Denmark expend one hundred thouſand crowns 
cf his own fortune, in building, with the aſſiſtance of 
Frederic II. king of that country, not only an obſer- 
vatory, but a ſmall town inhabited by learned men, 
to which he gave the name of Uranibourg *, or the 
| M 4 Starry 

® Uranibourg would be better tranſlated Heavenburgh, for 
Otparg ſignifies calum, not 4%. Tycho Brahe was a ſtrange 
compohuecn . 
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Starry City. Tycho Brahe had indeed the weakneſs 
to give into judicial aſtrology ; but he was no leſs the 
good aſtronomer and the ſkilful mechanic. He had 
the fate of moſt great men: he was perſecuted by his 
own countrymen after the king his protector was dead; 
but he found another in the emperor Rodolph, who 
made him amends for all his lofles, and the injuſtice 
of courts, 

Copernicus had diſcovered the true ſyſtem of the 
world before 'Tycho Brahe had invented his, which is 
at beſt but an ingenious thought. This ray cf ſcience, 
which now enlightens the world, came rd from the 
little town of Thorn, in Poliſh Pruſſia, about the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century. 

Kepler“, who was a native of the duchy of Wir- 
temberg, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 

found 


compoſition of learning and ſuperſtition, of good ſenſe and abſurdi - 
He loſt his noſe in a nocturnal ſquabble at Roſtock, and 13 
ſaid to have made and fitted on an artificial one ſo dexterouſly, that 
the defect could not be perceived. He was not only a mathemati- 
.cian and mechanic, but a chymiſt, an alchymiſt, a phyfician, and 
poet, By his ſyſtem the earth is placed immoveable, as a centre, 
round which the ſun and moon performed their revolutions. He 
ſuppoſes the earth alſo to be the centre of the primum mobile; and 
the ſun to be the ceatre of motion to the planets, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Having rejected the diurnal rotation 
of the earth upon its axis, he was obliged to retain the moſt abſurd 
art of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, and to ſuppoſe the whole univerſe, to 
its fartheſt extent, was carried by the primum mobile about the axis 
of the earth every day. Netwithftanding theſe errors, his labours 
were of great ſervice to aſtronomy. He diſcovered the reſraction of 
the air, and determined the places of a great number of the fixed 
fta:s, with an accuracy unknown to former aſtronomers. He de- 
monſtrated, that comets were higher than the moon, from their 
having a very ſmall parallax : he diſcovered what is called the va- 
riation in the moon's motion; and from his ſeries of obſervations 
on the other planets, the theories of their motions were afterwards 
corrected and improved. 
* This philoſopher diſcovered the true figures of the orbits, and 


the proportions of the motions of the ſolar ſyſtem. He found, that 


each planet moves in an ellipfis, which has one of its foci in the 
centre of the ſun; that the motion of each is really unequable, 
varying in ſuch a manner, that a ray ſuppoſed to be always drawn 
from. the planet to the ſun, deſcribes equal arcasin equal _ He 

covered 
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found out the mathematical laws of the courſe of the 
ſtars, and was looked upon as a law-giver in aſtronomy. 
Chancellor Bacon at that time propoſed ſome new 
ſciences ; but Copernicus and Kepler invented them. 
Never had greater efforts been made in the moſt learn- 
ed ages of antiquity, nor had Greece been adorned 
with more noble diſcoveries ; but the other arts flou- 
riſhed at the ſame time in Greece : whereas in Ger- 
many natural philoſophy alone was cultivated, and 
that only by a few learned men, unknown to the mul- 
titude, who ftill continued in ignorance. There 
were whole provinces where the Ig le had hardly the 
gift.of thinking, and knew only bo to hate each 
other on account of religion. 
At length the two leagues, catholic and proteftant,. 
plan Germany into a civil war of thirty years, 
which reduced it to a more deplorable condition than 
that of France,. before the peaceful and happy reign of 

Henry IV. | 
In the year 1619, the æra of the death of the em- 
peror Matthias, who was Rodolph's ſucceſſor, the 
empire was going to paſs from the houſe of Auſtna ; 
but Ferdinand, archduke of Gratz, found means to 
unite the ſuffrages in his own favour. Maximilian of 
Bavaria, who was his competitor in the empire, yield- 
ed it to him; he even went farther, for he ſupported 
the imperial throne at the expence. of his blood and 
_ treaſures, and fixed the greatneſs of that houſe, which 
afterwards cruſhed his own. Two branches of the 
houſe of Bavaria, had they been united, might have 
changed the fate of Germany. Theſe two | Arey IS 
were the elector-· palatine and the duke of Bavaria; but 
M 5 there 


diſcovered the analogy between the diſtances of ſeveral planets from 
the ſun, and the periods in which they complete heir revolutions. . 
He perceived, that the higher planers not only moved in greater 
circles, butalſo more ſlowly than thoſe that are nearer : ſo that, on 
a double account, their periodic times were greater. Yet Kepler, 
with all his merit, was in ſome things a mere viſionary, who gave 
into dreams of analogies and harmonies, endeavouring to find fume. 
relation between the dimenſions of the five regular ſolids and the in- 
tervals of the planetary ſpheres, | | 
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there were two erful obſtacles to their union, ri- 
valihip and a difference in religions. The elector- 
palatine, Frederic, was one of the moſt unfortunate 
princes of his time, and the cauſe of long and heavy 
misfortunes to Germany. 

Notions of liberty never prevailed more ſtrongly in 
Europe than at this time. Even Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Auſtria, were as jealous of their privileges as the 
Engliſh themſelves. 'T his ſpirit had reigned in Ger- 
many ever ſince the time of Charles V. The example 
of the Seven United Provinces was continually preſent 
with theſe people, who pretended to the fame rights, 
and thought themſelves more powerful than thoſe of 
Holland. When the emperor Matthias, in the year 
1618, got his couſin Ferdinand de Gratz elected no- 
minal king of Hungary and Bohemia, and made the 
other archdukes yield him Auſtria, the ple of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Auſtria, complained equally, 
that tufficient regard had not been ſhewn to the privi- 
lege of ſtates. Religion made a part of the grievances 
of the Bohemians, who then became furious. The 
232 wanted to rebuild the churches, which had 

en thrown down by the catholics ; the council of 
ſtate iſſued a declaration againſt the proteſtants; upon 
which theſe broke into the town hall, and threw three 
of the principal magiſtrates out of the window into the 

618 ſtreet. This ſally only ſhews ther fury of the 

* ople, a fury which always exceeds the tyran- 
ny of which they complain. But what is very ſtrange 
is, that the rebels pretended by a manifeſto, that they 
had only acted in purſuance tu the laws, and that they 
had a right to break the necks of thoſe miniſters who 
went about to oppreſs them. Auſtria ſided with the 
Bohemians, and it was in the midſt of theſe troubles 
that Ferdinand de Gratz was elected emperor. 

His new dignity made no impreſſion upon the 
protettants of Bohemia, who were at that time very 
conſiderable: they looked upon themſelves as entitled 
to depoſe the king, whom they had elected, and ac- 
tually made a tender of the throne to Frederic, the 


elector- 
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elector- palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of England “, 
who accepted of it, tho” he had no forces to maintain 
himſelf on it. His relation, 2 of Bavaria, 
with the imperial troops and his own, de- 
feated bins at — ; and, together gn” 
with that battle, made him loſe his crown _ 
and palatinate. 

This fatal day was the beginning of a thirty years 
laughter. The victory of Prague determined for ſome 
time the ancient quarrel between the empire and the 
emperor, by making Ferdinand II. deſpotic: he put 
the elector palatine under the ban of the empire by a 
private arret of his aulic council, and proicribed all 
the princes and noblemen of his party, in de- 5 
fiance of the 1mperial articles, which could — 
bind only the — fide, 

The elector- palatine fled into Sileſia, Denmark, 
Holland, England, and France. This unfortunate 
prince always failed of ſucceſs, and was deprived of 
every reſource on which he depended. He met with no 
aſſiſtance from his father-in-law the king of England, 
who ſhut his ears to the cries of his nation, the ſoli- 
citations of his ſon-in-law, and the proteſtant intereit, 
of which he might have been the head. Lewis XIII. 
refuſed him aid, notwithſtanding it was viſibly his in- 
tereſt to prevent the princes of Germany from bein 
oppreſſed. Lewis was not at taat time under the di- 
rection of cardinal Richelieu. The palatine family 
and the proteſtant league were ſoon reduced to depend 
on no other aſſiſtance than that of two warriors, who 
were each at the head of a little vagabond army, Ike 
the Italian Condottieri: one of theſe was the prince 
of Brunſwic, whoſe whole dominions confiſted in the 
| ay or rather uſurpation of the biſtopric of 
Falberſtadt; and who took the title f The Friend 

of God and the Enemy of the Prieſts; which latter 


title 


10, 
1620. 


Their daughter, the princeſs Sophia, was grandmother to the 
late king George II. nd dying in the reign of queen Anne, the 
ſuccefion to the throne of Grea*-Britaia devolved to her for. . 
George, ele ctor of Hanover. 
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title he certainly deſerved, fince he ſubfiſted entirely 
on plunderin churches : the other ſupport of this 
already ruined party was a baſtard-adventurer of the 
houſe of Mansfeldt, as well deſerving the title of 
„Enemy of the Prieſts” as the duke of Brunſwic. 
Theſe two defenders might very well contribute to 
ravage a part of Germany, but could never be of any 
ſervice in reſtoring the palatine, or ſettling the equi- 
librium of princes. | 
The emperor, whoſe power in Germany was now 
6 confirmed, aſſembles a diet at Ratiſbon, in 
1923 which he declares, © That the eletor-pa- 
latine having been guilty of high treaſon, his eſtates, 
16 goods, and dignities, were fallen to the im- 
23. perial demeſnes; but that, not being willing 
to diminiſh the number of the electors, he wills, com- 
mands, and orders Maximilian of Bavaria to be in- 


veſted with the electorate- palatine. He beſtowed 


this inveſtiture from his throne ; his vice-chancellor 
declaring aloud, that the emperor conferred this dig- 
nity << 55 the plenitude of his power. 

The proteſtant league, now on the point of being 
cruſhed, made freſh efforts to prevent its total ruin. 
It choſe Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark for its head; 
England ſupplied it with ſome money ; but neither 
the money of the Engliſh, nor the troops of Den- 
mark, nor yet the arms of Brunſwic or Mansfeldt, 
availed aught againſt the emperor, and only ſerved to 
lay Germany waſte. Ferdinand II. triumphed over 
all oppoſition by his two generals, the duke of Wal- 
ſtein and count Tilly. The king of Denmark was 
always defeated at the head of his armies ; and Fer- 
dinand, without ſtirring from home, was victorious 
and all powerful. | 

He put the duke of 9 one of the chiefs 
of the proteſtant aſſociation, under the ban of the 


empire, and gave his duchy tc his general Walſtein. 


He in like manner proſcribed duke Charles of Man- 
tua, for having, contr ry to his orders, taken poſſeſſi- 
cn of the country which belonged to him by the right 
of inheritance. Mantua was taken and ſacked by the 
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imperial troops, who ſpread terror throughout all 
Italy. He began to tighten the ancient chain which 
had linked Italy to the empire, and which had been 
ſlackened for a conſiderable time. One hundred and 
fifty thouſand ſoldiers, living at diſcretion in Ger- 
many, gave him abſolute power. This power was 
exerciſed over a people then under very unhappy cir- 
cumſtances, as we may judge by the ſtate of the coin 
at that time, the numerical value of which was four 
times greater than its original value, and was at the 
" ſame time greatly adulterated. The duke of Walſtein 
declared publicly, that the time was at length come 
for reducing the electors to the condition of the dukes 
and peers of France, and the biſhops to that of chap- 
lains to the emperor. This was the Walſtein who af. 
terwards aimed at becoming independent, and who 
had endeavoured to pull down his ſuperiors, only to 
riſe upon their ruin. - 

But the uſe which Ferdinand II. made of his good 
fortune and power, was what deſtroyed both the one 
and the other. He pretended to interpoſe his au- 
thority in the affairs of Sweden and Poland, and to 
oppoſe Guſtavus Adolphus, who was ſupporting the 
r of his family againſt Sigiſmund king of 

oland, this emperor's relation; and he himſelf pav- 
ed the way to his own ruin, by forcing this young 
prince to invade Germany, and by reducing the pro- 
teſtants to deſpair. 

Ferdinand it. thought himſelf with reaſon powerful 
enough to break the peace of Paſſau, made by 
Charles V. and to order, by his fole authority, all the 
princes and great lords to reſtore the biſhoprics and 
ecclefiaftical — which they had gotten poſſeſſion 
of. This edit was a greater ſtretch of power than 
that by which the edict of Nantz was revoked under 
Lewis XIV. Theſe two ſimilar attempts were at- 
tended with very different ſucceſs. Guſtavus Adolphus, 
being invited by the proteitant princes, whom the 
king of Denmark no longer dared to aſſiſt, entered 
Germany to revenge them and himſelf, ; 

The 
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The emperor wanted to re-eſtabliſh the church, 
that he might be its maſter, and cardinal Richelieu 
oppoſed him in his defign ; even the court of Rome 
joined againſt him, the fear of his power being greater 
than their regard to the intereſts of religion, It was 
no more extraordinary that the moſt Chriſtian king's 
miniſter, and even the court of Rome itſelf, ſhould 
engage in the ſupport of the proteſtant cauſe, againſt a 
formidable emperor, than it had been to ſee Francis J. 
and Henry II. in alliance with the Turks againſt 
Charles V. | 

When one man has done many great things we are 
fond of aſcribing all to him.. It is a common but 
miſtaken notion in France, that cardinal Richelieu 
was the only perſon who cauſed Guſtavus to turn his 
arms upon Germany, and that tne revolution there 
was entirely owing to his ſchemes ; but it is evident, 
that he did nothing more than take advantage of con- 
junctures. Ferdinand II. had in fact * che war 

inſt Guſtavus. He attempted to ſeize upon Livonia, 
which that youn e ee had made himſelf maſter 
of; he ſupported Sigiſmund, who was his competitor 
in the kingdom of Sweden, and he refuſed him the 
title of king. Intereſt, revenge, and pride“, called 
Guſtavus into Germany; and even if the French mi- 
niftry had not aſſiſted him with money, when in Po- 
merania, he would ſtill have tried the fortune of arms, 

in a war that was already begun. 
He was victorious in Pomerania, at the time France 
made its treaty with him. The ſingle pay- 
ment of three hundred thouſand crowns, and 
an allowance of one million two hundred thouſand 
franks per ann. was neither an important object, a 
great ellort in politics, nor a ſufficient ſuccour. Guſ- 
tavus did every thing by himſelf. Having entered Ger- 
many 


1631. 


dOur author might have added the ſolicitations and ſubſidies of 
Charles 1, king of England, who, being anxious for the reſtoration 
of the palatine, not only aſſiſted him with money, but alſo with 2 
great number of excellent officers, and fix thouſand men from Scot- 
land, under the command of the marquis of Hamilton, 
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many with leſs than fifteen thouſand men, his number 
ſoon increaſed to forty thouſand, by raifing recruits in 
a country that furniſhed ſubſiſtence for them, and by 
making Germany itſelf contribute to his conqueſts in 
Germany. He obliges the elector of Brandenburg to 
ſecure to him the fortreſs of Spandau and all the pales 
and compels the elector of Saxony to give him the 
command of his own troops. 

He totally defeats the imperial army commanded by 
count Tilly, before the gates of Leipfic, . , 
and reduces all the places from the banka P 6. 175 
of the Elb to the Rhine. He preſently 31 
reinſtates the duke of Mecklenburg in his dominions 
at one end of Germany, and almoſt at the ſame in- 
ſtant he appears at the other end, in the Palatinate, 
after taking the city of Mentz in his march. 

The emperor, who remained all this time motion- 
leſs in. Vienna, and ſaw himſelf, in leſs than one 
campaign, fallen from that greatneſs which had been 

ſo formidable, was now obliged to ſolicit po 
Urban VIII. for a ſupply of men and money, os 
refuſed him both the one and the other. He then en- 
deavoured to engage the court of Rome to publiſh a 
cruſade againſt Guſtavus. Inſtead of a crufade, the 
holy father promiſes a jubilee. Guſtavus in the mean 
time marches victorious thro? all Germany, and brings 
the elector-palatine to Munich, who had at leaft the 
conſolation of being in the palace of him, who had de- 
poſed him. This unfortunate prince was now on the 
poiat of being reſtored to his Palatinate, and even to 
the cruwn of Bohemia, by the hand of the conqueror, 
when in the ſecond battle, near Leipſic, W 
fought in the plains of Lutzen, Guſtavus 1 TP 
was {lain * in the mid# of victories. His 132. 
death proved fatal to the palatine, who, being at that 


The manner of his death is differently related by different 
hiftorzans, Puffendorff imputes it to the treachery of Francis Al- 
bert duke of Saxe-Lawenburg : but the truth is, he happened, in 
reconnoitring with two _— to fall among a party of impe- 


rial Cuiraſſiers, by whom he was ſlain, after having made a deſpe- 
rate defeace. 
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time ill, and deſpairing of any farther reſource, put 
an end to his unhappy life *. 

Let thoſe, who enquire how the ſwarms of bar- 
barians, which —— came out of the North, con- 
quered the Roman empire, caſt their eyes upon what 
was performed by Guſtavus in the ſpace of two years, 
againſt a more warlike people than the Romans were 
at that time, and they will be no longer aſtoniſhed. 

It is a circumſtance well worthy of; attention, that 
neither the death of Guſtavus, nor the minority of 
his daughter Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, nor the 

bloody Scfeat which the Swedes ſuſtained at Nortlin- 

n, 12 theſe conqueſts. It was then that the 
French miniſtry played the principal part in the affairs 
of Germany : It gave laws to the Swedes and the 

roteſtant princes of Germany, at the ſame time that 
it ſupported them; and this firſt gained the king of 

France Alſace, at the expence of the houſe of Auſtria. 
 Guftavus Adolphus had left behind him very great 
generals, who were formed by himſelf ; this 4 ory 
pened to almoſt all conquerors. Theſe generals were 
ſeconded by a hero of the houſe of Saxony, duke Ber- 
nard of Weimar, a deſcendent of the ancient electo- 
ral branch, which had been deprived of their domi- 
nions by Charles V. who yet breathed revenge againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, This prince had nothing to 
depend upon but a ſmall army which he had raiſed 
in the troubleſome times, and diſciplined himſelf, 
and whoſe ſwords were their only ſupport. This ar- 
my, as well as that of the Swedes, was then paid by 
the French. "The emperor, who never ſtirred out of 
has cloſet, had no great general left to oppoſe to them; 
he had deprived himſelf of the only perſon, who was 
capable of reſtoring the glory of kas arms and throne ; 
he was fearful, that the famous duke Walftein, to 
Feb whom he had given an unlimited power 
l 64 3» over his armies, ſhould make uſe of fo dan- 
34+ gerous a power againſt him, and cauſed 
that 


®* The palatine did not make away with himſelf; but. died of a 
fever, occaſioncd by grief. 
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2 who aimed at indepedency, to be aſſaſſi- 
nated * | 


In this way did Ferdinand I. rid himſelf of cardi- 
nal detain, who was grown too powerful in 
Hungary; and Henry III. in like manner cauſed the 
cardinal and the duke of Guiſe to be murdered. 

Had Ferdinand II. commanded his troops in perſon, 
as he ought to have done in ſuch a critical conjunc- 
ture, he would not have had occaſion to employ this 
weak revenge, which he thought neceſſary, and which 
after all did not make him more happy. 

Never was Germany more completely humbled than 
at this time : a Swediſh chancellor ruled in that em- 
rr and kept all proteſtant princes in ſubjection. 

his was the famous Oxenſtiern, who, animated in 
the beginning with the ſpirit of his maſter Guſtavus, 
would not ſuffer the French to ſhare the fruits of that 
13 conqueſts; but, after the battle of Nortlingen, 

e was obliged to intreat the French miniſter to deign 
to take poſſeſſion of Alſace, under the title of its 
tector. Richelieu promiſed Alſace to Bernard of 
eimar, and at the ſame time did all in his power to 
ſecure it to France. Hitherto the French miniſtry had 
temporized and acted underhand ; but now it pulled 
off the maſk, and declared war againſt the two branches 
of the houſe of Auftria, who were both of them weaken- 
ed in Spain and Germany. Such was the ifſue of this 
thirty years war. France, Sweden, Holland, and Sa- 
voy, attacked the houſe of Auſtria at the ſame time, 
and the real ſyſtem of Henry IV. was now followed. 

Ferdinand II. died undertheſe unhappy cir- pe 
cumſtances, at the age of fifty-nine, after a 3 
reign of eighteen years conſtantly diſturbed 
with foreign or domeſtic wars, and having never 
fought but from his cabinet. He was very unhappy, 

becau 


Albert Winceſlaus Euſebius, count of Walſtein, duke of 
Mecklenburgh, Friedland, Segan, and Glogau, was aſſaſſinated at 
Egra, by three imperial officers, Leſly, Gordon, and Butler, the 
two firſt Scots, and the other an Iriſhman, The duke and his 
friends were firſt regaled at ſupper, and then perfidiouſly murdered 
by theſe infamous tools of arbitrary power, 
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becauſe in the midit of his ſucceſſes he thought him. 
ſelf obliged to exerciſe acts of cruelty, and dad; 
he experienced 2 great reverſe. * was ſtill 
more unhappy than himſelf; ravaged alternately by 
its own inhabitants, Dy=- the Swedes, and by the 
French ; a prey to famine and want, and over-run 
with barbariſm, the inevitable conſequence of a long 
and unſucceſsfal war. | 

This emperor has been praiſed as a great prince, 
and yet Germany was never fo miſerable as under his 

vernment. It was comparatively happy under that 

odolph who is fo generally deſpiſed. 

Ferdinand II. left the empire to his fon Ferdinand 
III. who was already king of the Romans; but he 
left only a diſmembered empire, of which France and 
Sweden ſhared the ſpoils. 

During the reign of Ferdinand II. the Auſtri- 
an power daily declined, The Swedes, who had 
ſettled in Germany, remained there ; France, join- 
ed with them, {till continued to aſſiſt the proteſt- 
ant party with money and arms ; and, though ſhe 
herſelf was embarraſſed with an unſucceſsful war 
againſt Spain, and her miniſtry had N con- 
ſpiracies or civil wars to ſuppreſs, nevertheleſs ſhe tri 
umphed over the empire, as a wounded man, with a 
little aſſiſtance, overcomes his enemy who is more deeply 
wounded than himſelf. Duke Bernard of Weimar, 
the deſcendent of the unfortunate duke of r 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Charles V. revenged 
ſufferings of his family on the houſe of Auſtria. He 
had been one of Guftavus's generals, who to a man 

maintained the glory of 4 after their maſter*s 
death ; and he was the moſt fatal of all cf them to 
the emperor. At firſt indeed he loſt the great battle 
of Nortlingen ; but afterwards, having with French 
money got together an army, which acknowledged no 
other maſter than himſelf, in leſs than four months 
he gained four battles againſt the Imperialiſts. He 
had even thoughts of railing a ſovereignty to himſelf 
along the borders of the Rhine. The court of France 
had guaranteed Alſace to him by treaty. 1 
is 
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This new conquerer died at the age of thir- 
ty-five, and — his army 2 bro- 39 
thers, as a perſon bequeaths an eſtate. But France, 
who had more money than Weimar's brothers, bought 
this army, and carried on its. conqueſts for herſelf. 
The marechal de Guebriant, the viſcount of 'Turen- 
ne, and the duke of Anguien, afterwards the great 
Conde, finiſhed what the duke of Weimar had begun. 
The Swediſh generals, Bannier and Torſtenſon, preſſ- 
ed Auftria on one fide, while Turenne and Conde at- 
tacked it on the other. 

Ferdinand III. wearied out with ſo many ſhocks, 
was at length ebliged to conclude the peace of | - > 
Weſtphalia. By this famous treaty the French + 
and the Swedes gave laws to Germany in politics and 
religion. The diſpute between the emperors and the 
princes of the empire, which had laſted for above ſe- 
ven hundred years, was at length happily termi- 
nated, | 3 

Germany was a t ariſtocracy, com of a 
king, — 2 and imperial cities. This 
empire, which was already almoſt exhauſted, was ob 
liged moreover to pay fix millions of rixdollars to 
the Swedes, who had ravaged it, and made it ſue for 
peace. The kings of Sweden became princes of the 
empire, by the ceiſian made to them of the fineſt pro- 
vinces of Pomerania, Stettin, Wiſmar, Rugen, Ver- 
den, Bremen, and ſeveral other very conſiderable 
territories. The king of France became landgrave 
of Alſace, without being a prince of the empire. 

The Palatine family was at length reſtored to all 
its rights, excepting in the Upper Palatinate, which 
continued with the branch of Bavaria. The claims 
of the meaneſt private gentleman were diſcuſſed be- 
fore the plenipotentiaries, as in a ſupreme court of 
juſtice. There were an hundred and forty decrees of 
reſtitution ordered, all which were complied with. 
'The three religions, the Roman catholic, the Luther- 
an, and the Calvinift, were equally tolerated. The 
imperial chamber was com ood of twenty-four pro- 
teſtant, and twenty-fix catholic, members; and the 


emperor 
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emp<ror was even obliged to receive fix proteſtants 
into his aulic council at Vienna. 

Had it not been for this peace, Germany would 
have become, what it had been under the deſcendents 
of Charlemagne, an almoſt ſavage country. All the 
towns from Sileſia to the Rhine were ruined, the lands 
lay fallow, and the villages uninhabited. The city 

Madgeburg, which had been burnt to the ground 
by count Tilly *, was not yet rebuilt. The trade of 
Augſburg and Nuremburg was entirely deſtroyed, 
There were no manufactories in the empire but thoſe 
of iron and ſteel; money was extremely ſcarce ; all 
the conveniencies of life were unknown ; the man- 
ners were affected by the harſſineſs, which thirty years 
civil war had infuſed into all minds. In ſhort, it has 
required an age to ſapply Germany with all that it 
wanted. The French refugees were the firſt who in- 
troduced this improvement, and no 28 has = 
fited ſo much as Germany by the revoking the edict of 
Nantz. Every thing elſe has been brought about of 
itſelf, or by time. The arts have ſpread themſelves 
from place to place; and Germany is at length be- 
come as flouriſhing as Italy was in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, when fo many princes vied with each other in 
the ſplendor and politeneſs of their courts. Sa 


* 


®* John Tzerclaes, count de Tilly, was one of the greateſt cap - 
tains of the age in which he lived. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
particular manner at the battle of Prague ; he defeated Mansfeldt 
near Elbogen; routed the margrave of Baden at Wimpfen; gave 
Mansfeldt a ſecond overthrow in the neighbourhood of Darmftadt ; 
gained a complete victory over the duke of Halberſtadt at Statlo, 
and defeated the army of Denmark at Lutter, in the duchy of 
Brunſwic. He took a great number of towns, and proceeded with 
equal rapidity and ſucceſs, till the year 1631, when he was over- 
thrown in a pitched battle at Leipfic, by Guſtavus Adolphus king 
of Sweden. He reaſſembled and recruited his forces, and gained 
ſome advantages over count Horn ; but next year, at the —_— of 
the Lech, he was mortally wounded, and died at Ingolſtdadt, un- 
married, It is remarked of this great man, that be never drank 
wine, and never knew woman. 


a 1 1 Mil. —_— 
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Of Ex LANs till the Year 1641. 


S the Spaniſh monarchy grew weak after Philip 

IT. and France fell to decay and confufion after 
the reign of Henry IV. till reſtored again by the great 
ſucceſſes of cardinal de Richelieu, ſo did the king- 
dom of England droop for a long time after the reign 
of Elizabeth, Her ſucceſſor, James I. ought to have 
had more influence in Europe than herſelf, as havin 
joined the crown of Scotland to that of England, — 
yet his reign was far leſs glorious. 

It is to be obſerved, that the laws of ſucceſſion in 
England had not that inconteſtible ſanction and force 
whach they had in France and Spain. They reckon 
among James's chief rights, the will made by Eliza- 
beth +, in which ſhe calls him to the ſucceſſion ; and 
James himſelf was in continual apprehenſion, left he 
ſhould not be named in the will of a queen fo belov- 
ed and reſpected by her people, who would neceſſarily 
be determined by her laſt defires. 

Notwithſtanding his great obligation to Elizabeth's 
will, he did not put on mourning for the murdereſs of 
his mother. As ſoon as he was acknowledged king, 
he looked upon himſelf as ſuch by divine right, and 
for that reaſon aſſumed the title of Sacred Majeſty. 
This was the firſt foundation of the nation's diſcon- 
tent, and of the unparalleled misfortunes of his ſon 
and his poſterity . | 


In 
+ Queen Elizabeth never made a will, and conſtantly refuſed to 
name her ſucceſſor. After ſhe was deprived of the uſe of f 
the noblemen of her council defired ſhe would give ſome token of 
her approving James as her ſuccefſor, and ſhe laid her hand upon 
her head as a mark of approbation: but if ſhe had made no 
ſuch fign, the ſucceſſion was already ſo ſettled, that the crown 
would have quietly devolved to the king of Scotland. 
1 This trifling cauſe is by no means adequate to the great effect 
it is ſuppoſed to have produced. The commons of England were 
| by 
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In the ßrſt part, which was the moſt peaceable of 
bi- feign, there was formed one of the moſt horrid 
conſpiracies that ever entered into the human imagi- 
nation : all the other plots, which revenge, politics, 
or the barbarity of civil wars, and even fanaticiſm itſelf 
had produced, were not to be compared in blackneſs 
to the der-plot. The Engliſh Roman catholics 
expected greater conceſſions from the king than he 
choſe to grant them. Some of them, more outrage- 
ous than the reſt, and poſſeſſed with that gloomy me- 
lancholy which engenders the greateſt crimes, had re- 
ſolved to reſtore their religion in England, by extir- 
pating at one blow the king, the royal family, and all 
the rs ct the kingdom. One Piercy, of the 
22 family, Robert Cateſby, and others, 
contrived a ſcheme to place thirty-ſix barrels of gun- 
Feb — under the houſe of lords, where the 

* 75 ng was to make his ſpeech to the parlia- 
5 ment. Never was crime more eaſy to be ex- 
ecuted, nor attended with a more certain proſpect of 
ſucceſs. No one could have the leaſt ſuſpicion of fo 
new a contrivance, nor could any thing happen to 
obſtruct it. The thirty-fix barrels of powder, which 
had been bought in Holland at different times, were 
placed ready immediately under the houſe of lords, 
in a coal-cellar, which Piercy had ſeveral months be- 
fore hired for the purpoſe. They now waited only 
for the meeting 1 the parliament: and, there was 
nothing to fear, unleſs the remorie of ſome one of the 
conſpirators ; but the two Jeſuits, Garnet and Aldecern, 
who were their confeſſors, had taken care to remove 
all ſcruples of conſcience. Piercy, who could with- 
out pity be the inſtrument of deltroying the king and 
all the nobility of the nation, felt an emotion of compaſ- 
fion for one of his friends, the lord Monteagle, who 


was 


by this time grown rich and powerful, They reſolved to aſſert 
their independency, and vindicate their privileges in the face cf the 
prerogative 3 and never could have found a better opportunity than 


this of ſtruggling againf a foreign prince, who had no perſonal in- 


tereſt in the kingdom, and was befides ridiculous and abſurd enough 
in his conduct, to weaken the authority of bis crown. 


— „ 
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was a peer of the kingdom. This private attach- 


ment prevented the execution of the deſign.” 
wrote a letter to Monteagle t, in a feigned hand, ad- 
viſing him, If he had any regard to his life, to be 
abſent at the opening of the ſeſſion, for God and man 
had concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of the times. 
The danger, added the writer, will be paſt in as lit- 
tle iime as you ſhall take to burn the letter.” 

Piercy was ſo ſecure, that he never imagined it poſ- 
ſible for any one to gueſs that the whole parliament 
was to be blown up: however, the letter being read 
in the king's council, and no one being able to gueſs 
at the nature of the intended plot, of which there 
does not appear the leaſt probable intimation, the king, 
after ſome few minutes reflection upon the ſhort time 
that the danger was to laſt, fell upon the true deſign 
of the conſpirators. Perſons were ſent by his orders 
the very night before the opening of the parliament, 
to ſearch the vaults and cellars under the houſe ; there 
they found a man at the cellar-door, with a match in 
his hand, and a horſe waiting for him; and upon 
ſearching they found the barrels of powder. 

Piercy, and the chiet of the conſpirators, upon hear- 
ing of the diſ-overy of their plot, had time to raiſe 
about an hundred catholic gentlemen, who all fold 
their lives dearly : only eight of the conſpirators were 
taken and executed; amongſt theſe were the two je- 
ſuits. The king declared that they had ſuffered ac- 
cording to law ; but their order declared them inno- 
cent, and made martyrs of them. Such was the ſpi- 
rit of the age in all thoſe countries where the minds 
of mankind were blinded and led aſtray by religious 
diſputes. ot al 3 4 

he gun- r plot was the only t inſtance 
of hu that the Engliſh gave the 44 the 
reign of James I. Far from being a perſecutor, that 
monarch openly embraced toleration, and even —_— 


* 
T It does not appear that this letter was written by Piercy: but 


the notice was probably given by Treſham, one of the conſpirators, 
who was related to the lady of the lord Monteagle, Sn 
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ly cenſored the preſbyterians, who taught at that time 
Sat hell was the infallible portion of every pa- 
iſt. | 
5 He governed in uninterrupted peace for the ſpace 
of twenty-two years, during all which time trade 
flouriſhed, and the people lived in plenty. Neverthe- 
leſs his reign was contemptible both at home and 
abroad ; abroad, becauſe, as _ the head of the 
proteſtant party in Europe, he negle&ed to ſupport it 
againſt its catholic adverſaries in the d criſis of 
x Bohemian war, and abandoned his 18 the 
elector-palatine: he treated when he ſhould have 
fought, and was a dupe at the ſame time to the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid ; he was continually ſending 
ſplendid embaſſies, and never had an ally 1. 

His little ſhare of credit among other nations con- 
tributed not a little to make him deſpiſed in his own. 
His authority in England had ſuffered great diminu- 
tion from his attempts to give it too much weight and 
luſtre; by continually telling his parliament, that 
God had made him abſolute maſter over them, and 
that all their privileges were derived from the favour 
and condeſceniion of his predeceſſors. By theſe and 
ſuch like 1 he put the parliament upon examin- 
ing into the limits of the royal prerogative, and the 
extent of the national rights; and from that time 
they endeavoured to ſet bounds which they did not 
well underſtand. The kihg's eloquence qnly tended 
to ſubject him to ſevere criticitms, and the world 
did not do his learning all the juſtice he expected from 
it. Henry IV. never called him by any other name 
than Mafter James, and his own ſubjects did not be- 
ſtow more gracious titles upon him. Accordingly * 

tol 


t About this time there was a theatrical piece exhibited at Bruſ- 
ſels, in Which a courier was introduced declaring the melancholy 
tidings, that the Palatinate would foon be wreſted from the em- 
peror; inaſmuch as the king of Denmark had agreed to furniſh 
the expelled elector with one hundred thouſand pickled herrings ; 
the Dutch had reſolved to give him the like number of butter - 
boxes ; and the king of England to employ one hundred thouſand 
ambaſſadors, 
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told his parliament in one of his ſpeeches, © I have 
piped to you, and you have not danced; I have 
mourned to yon, and you have not lamented.” B 
thus ſubjecting his prerogative to be canvaſſed by idle 
ſpeeches badly received, he hardly ever obtained the 
upplies he demanded. His bounties and neceſſities 

obliged him, like many other princes, to diſpoſe of 
dignities and titles, which the vanity of mankind is 
always ready to purchaſe, He created two hundred 
baronets *, a ſpecies of nobility between a baron and 
a knight, to deſcend as an hereditary title, For this 
inſignificant honour, each perſon paid two thouſand 

unds ſterling. The only privilege enjoyed by theſe 
— was that of taking place of a knight: neither 
of them had a place in the houſe of peers; and this 
new diſtinction was very little regarded by the reſt of 
the nation. 

What chiefly alienated the affections of the Eng- 
liſh from him, was his giving himſelf entirely up to 2 
vourites. Lewis XIII. Philip IH. and James, were 
at one and the ſame time a prey to the ſame foible ; 
and while the firſt was abſolutely governed by Cade- 
net, whom he created duke of Luines, and the ſecond 
by Sandoval, made duke of Lerma, James was 
wholly under the direction of a Scotchman, named 
Carr, whom he created earl of Somerſet, and whom 
he afterwards left for George Villiers, as a woman 
leaves one lover for another. | 

This George Villiers is the ſame duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was at that time ſo celebrated in Eu- 
rope for the beauty of his perſon, his amours, and 
his lofty pretenſions. He was the fir gentleman who 
had been made a duke in England, without being ei- 
ther a relation or an ally to the ſovereign. It was one 
of the caprices of the human mind, that a king, who 
wrote like a divine in controverſial points, ſhould 


give himſelf up, without reſerve, to a hero of ro- 
Vol. IV. mance. 


* He created only one hundred baronets by patents, obliging 
them to maintain a certain number of ſoldiers in Ireland: but this 
ſervice was commuted for a ſum of money. He likewiſe raiſed 
money by creating a certain number of knights of Nova Scotia, 


who purchaſed this diſtinction. 
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mance. Buckingham perſuaded the prince of Wales, 
afterwards the unfortunate Charles I. to viſit Spain in 
diſguiſe, without any attendants, and go to Madrid 
to make love to the infanta, who was then propoſed 
for a match to this young prince, offering to accom- 
pany him as his eſquire in this knight-errant expe- 
dition. James, who was called the Englith Solomon, 
agreed to this extraordinary project, in which he ha- 
zarded the ſafety of his ſon and heir. 

The more he was obliged to manage the houſe of 
Auſtria, the leſs able he was to aſſiſt the proteſtant 
cauſe, or his ſon-in-law the palatine. 

To make this romantic adventure complete, the 
duke of Buckingham, who had fallen in love with 
the ducheſs of Olivarez, affronted the duke her huſ- 
band, who was prime miniſter, broke off the match 
with the infanta, and brought the prince of Wales 
back again to England, as ſuddenly as he had taken 
him away. He immediately ſet on foot a treaty of 
marriage between Charles and the princeſs Henrietta, 
daughter of Henry IV. and ſiſter to Lewis XIII. and 
though he behaved ſtill more extravagantly in France 
than he had done in Spain, he ſucceeded in his negocia- 
tion. But James never recovered the credit he had loſt 
with his people, His high-flown notions of the royal 
| cope. — and the divine right of kings with which 
he 


perpetually interlarded all his ſpeeches, and which 
never maintained by his actions, gaye birth to a 
faction, which afterwards overturned the throne, and 
diſpoſed of it more than once, after having ſtained 
it with blood. This faction was that of the puritans, 
which partly ſubſiſts to this day, under the title of the 
whig party; and the oppoſite faction, which ſtood up 
for the church of England and the royal prerogative, 
has taken the name of tories. Theſe mutual animoſities 
inſpired the nation from that time with a cruel, out- 
rageous, and gloomy ſpirit, which nipped the arts and 

ſciences in the bud, that were as yet hardly diſcloſed. 
Some men of genius had, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
cultivated the field of literature, which till then had 
lain fallow in England. Shakeſpeare, and after him 
» t Ben 
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Ben Johnſon *, had poliſhed the ſtage. Spenſer had 


revived epic poetry: Bacon, who had more merit as 
a ſcholar than a chancellor, opened a new road to phi- 
loſophy. The underſtandings of men began to be 
poliſhed and improved. The —_— of the clergy, 
and the bickerings between the king and his parha- 
ment, brought back the age of barbariſm. 

It was a matter of no ſmall difficulty to aſcertain the 
juſt bounds of the royal prerogative, the parliamentary 

ivileges, and the liberties of the people, as well in 

ngland as Scotland, as likewiſe to ſettle thoſe of the 
epiſcopal authority in both kingdoms. Henry VIII. 
had broken down all the fences of the conſtitution + ; 
Elizabeth, at her acceſſion, found ſome that had 
been newly ſettled, which ſhe lowered and raiſed with 
a happy dexterity. James I. waſted his time in diſput- 
ing, and while he pretended to level them all, he left 
them all ſtanding : however the nation, who was put 
upon its guard by his declarations, prepared to defend 
them in caſe of an attack. Charles I. ſoon after his 
acceſſion, attempted to execute what his father had too 
frequently propoſed, without having ever effected. 

It was in England as well as in Germany, Poland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, in the power of the people to 
grant ſubſidies to the ſovereign in the nature of a free 
and voluntary gift. Charles I. was defirous to aſſiſt 
his brother-in-law the elector-palatine, and the pro- 
teſtants againſt the emperor. Es father James had at 
length entered upon the ſame deſign towards the latter 
part of his reign, when it was too late. Money was 
wanting to raiſe troops to fend into the lower Pala- 
tinate, and for defraying other expences ; it is 
this metad alone that confers power, ſince it has be- 
come the repreſentative of all things. The king then 
demanded it as a debt, and the parliament would not 
grant it otherwiſe than a free gift ; and before they 
would grant even this, inſiſted upon a redreſs of 

N 2 grievances, 
® Johnſon was cotemporary with Shakeſpeare. 


+ He had not broken them down, but overleaped them occa- 
fionally. 
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grievances. Were they to wait for a redreſs of griev- 
ances in every nation before they could procure ſup- 
plies for _— troops, they would never be able to 
make war. harles I. had been perſuaded to this 
armament by his fiſter, the hs; palatine : it was 
ſhe who had forced her huſband to accept the crown 
of Bohemia, who had for five years together vainly 
ſolicited the king her father for aſſiſtance, and at 
length obtained it after it had been fo long deferred, 
through the intereſt and inſtigation of the duke of 
Buckingham. The parliament granted but a very in- 
conſiderable ſupply. There had been ſome inſtances 
in England of kings, who, not being willing to call a 
parliament, and being in need of money, had raiſed 
ſums from private perſons, by way of loan. This 
loan was extorted ; thoſe who lent their money uſuall 
loſt it, and thoſe who refuſed were impriſoned. Theſe 
arbitrary methods had been practiſed on certain preſs- 
ing occaſions, where the prince was ſufficiently pow- 
erful to exerciſe ſmall arts of oppreſſion with impunity. 
Charles made uſe of the ſame method, but with re- 
frictions, and borrowed ſome few ſums with which 
he equipped a fleet, and raiſed troops, which returned 
without doing any thing. 
A new parliament was now to be called. The 
626. houſe of commons, inſtead of aſſiſting the 
1929: king's neceſſities, impeached the duke of 
Buckingham, whoſe 2 and inſolence diſguſted the 
whole nation. Charles, unable to bear the inſult of- 
ſered him in the perſon of his miniſter, committed two 
of the members *, who had been the moſt forward 
in accuſing him, prifoners to the Tower. He did not, 
however, properly ſupport this arbitrary aQ, which 
was indeed a direct violation of the laws; and his 
weakneſs in releaſing the two members, emboldened 
thoſe whom their impriſonment had irritated. He had 
alſo confined a peer of the kingdom + on the ſame 


account, 


Sir Dudley Digges. and Sir John Elliot, 
+ The carl of Arundel, g 
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aecount, whom he likewiſe ſet at liberty in the ſame” 
manner. This was not the way to procure ſupplies ; 
- accordingly, they would not grant him any. The 
— fowis were therefore continued, and ſoldiers 
were quartered upon the houſes of thoſe burghers who 
were backward 1n their contributions. -Such a con- 
duct could not fail to alienate all minds from him. 
The general diſcontent was farther increaſed by the 
duke of Buckingham, who was returned from his diſ- 
graceful expedition to Rochelle, 

A third parliament: was convoked ; but this was 
only aſſembling a number of exaſperated ſubjects, who 
thought of nothing but reftoring the national rights 
and the privileges of parliament, They began by voting 
that the habeas corpus act t, which was the guardian 
of their liberties, could not ſuffer encroachment ; that 
the billetting of ſoldiers upon the houſes of the burgh- 
ers was a violation of the liberty and property of the 
ſubject; and that no money could be raiſed by any 
other authority than act of parliament. The king, by 
being too obſtinate in the 1 of his authority, and 
perſiſting in his demand of a ſupply, weakened the 
one, but did not obtain the other. The parliament 
was ſtill bent upon bringing the duke of Bucking- 
ham to a trial. An Iriſh fanatic, whom the general 
hatred of this miniſter had inſpired with a kind of 

atriot fury, aſſaſſinated him in his own houſe, and 
in the midit of his friends : this a& ſufficiently ſhew- 
ed the degree of fury which began to ſeize upon 628. 
the nation. There was a trifling duty upon "YR 
the importation and exportation of merchandize, . 
called “ Tunnage and poundage.” The late king 
had always been in poſſeſſion of this by act of parlia- 
ment; and Charles thought there was no occaſion for 


3 a ſecond 


1 The babeas corpus act was afterwards paſſed as an explanation 
of that article in Magna Charta, importing, that no freeman ſhall 
be arreſted or impriſoned, except by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or by an expreſs law of the land. On this occaſion the 
commons voted that no ſubje& ſhould be impriſoned without cauſe 
ſhewn ; and that the priſoner ſhould enjoy the privilege of the na- 
heas corpus, even tho committed by arder of the king and council. 
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a ſecond act to enable him to collect it. Three mer- 
chants of London having refuſed to pay this ſmall tax, 
the officers of the cuſtoms ſeized upon their effects. 
One of theſe merchants was a member of the houſe 
of commons, This houſe, who had its own liberties 
to defend in thoſe of the people, commenced a ſuit 
againſt the king's officers ; the king, incenſed at this 
behaviour, diſſolved the parliament, and committed 
four members of the houſe priſoners to the Tower. 
Theſe were the weak beginnings which produced the 
m—_— of the ſtate, and itai the throne with 
Theſe ſources of the public calamity were farther 
increaſed by a torrent of diviſions in the church of 
Scotland. Charles reſolved to perfect his deſigns, 
with . to religion, as well as the ſtate. Epiſco- 
had not been aboliſhed in Scotland, at the time 

of the reformation before Mary Stuart ; but the pro- 
teſtant biſhops had always been kept in ſubjection by 
the preſbyterians. The Scotch people were governed 
by a kind of republic of prieſts, who were all upon an 
equality with each other. This was the only country 
in the world where riches and honours did not make 
the biſhops powerful. They retained their ſeats in 
parliament, their honorary rights, and the revenues of 
their ſees ; but they were paſtors without a flock, and 
peers without credit. The Scottiſh parliament, which 
was wholly compoſed of preſbyterians, only ſuffered 
the biſhops to retain their dignity in order to debaſe 
them. The ancient abbeys were all in ſecular hands, 
who had a place in parliament, in virtue of the title of 
abbot. By degrees the number of theſe titular abbots 
were diminiſhed. 5 I. reſtored epi ſcopacy with 
all its privileges. The king of England was not ac- 


knowledged as head of the church of Scotland; 

but being born in that —.— and having laviſhed 

Engliſh money in penſions and places to ſeveral of its 

members, he was more maſter at Edinburgh than in 

London. The preſbyterian aſſembly till ſubſiſted as 

before, notwith my the reſtoration of epiſcopacy. 
I 


Theſe two different bodies were always thwarting each 


other, 
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other, and the ſynodic republic generally got the 
better of the epiſcopal monarchy. James, who look - 
ed upon the biſhops as a body devoted to the throne, 
and the calviniſhcal preſbyterians as enemies to the 
kingly dignity, thought that he ſhould be able ta 
reconcile his Scottiſh ſubjects to the epiſcopal govern- 
ment, by introducing a new liturgy amongſt them 
and getting it re.eived. This was no other than the 
church of England 3 His death prevented the 
accompliſhment of this deſign, which his ſon Charles 
now reaſſumed, and determined to carry into exe- 
cution. 

This liturgy conſiſted in certain forms of 
and — and the uſe of a ſurplice to * 
by the prieſt when officiating. The biſhop of g 
Edinburgh had no ſooner E to read the 37 
ſtatutes enacting theſe ſeveral cuſtoms, than the po- 
pulace roſe in the utmoſt fury, and ſaluted him with 
a ſhower of ſtones. The preſbyterians immediatel 
entered into a covenant, as if all laws, divine and hu- 
man, were about to be aboliſhed; and the natural defire 
of the great to ſupport their own ſchemes on one fide, 
and the fury of popular oppoſition on the other, raif- 
ed a civil war in Scotland. 

It was not known at that time who fomented theſe 
diſturbances, nor who it was that prepared the way for 
the tragicab end of Charles I. It was cardinal Riche- 
lieu. This deſpotic miniſter, who wanted to hinder 
Mary of Medicis from finding an aſylum in England, 
and to engage Charles in the intereſts of France, had 
received a refuſal from that monarch, rather more 
haughty- than politic, which had exaſperated him. 
There is a letter of the cardinal to the count d' Eſtra- 
des, at that time envoy from the court of France to 
England, in which are thoſe remarkable words, which 
we have already mentioned: The king and queen of 
England ſhall repent their having neglected my offers 
before a year 1s paſt, and ſhall quickly find that I am 
not to be deſpiſed.” * 

He had an Iriſh prieft, who was one of his ſecre- 
taries ; this man he ſent to London and Edinburgh, 

| N.4 in 
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in order to ſow diſſenſions among the preſbyterians, 
artly by his rhetoric, and — by money ; and the 
etter to d*Eftrades is another ſpring to this machine. 
In looking into the archives of all nations, we ſhall 
conſtantly find religion facrificed to intereſt and re- 


venge. 

The Scots took up arms. Charles had recourſe to 
the Englith clergy, and even to the catholics of the 
kingdom, who equally hated the preſbyterians, and 
only furniſhed the king with money, becauſe they 
looked upon this as a religious war. However, he 
had for ſome months an army of twenty thouſand men; 
but they were of little ſervice to him, except in for- 
warding his negociations with the malcontents, and 
afterwards, When this army was diſbanded for want 
of pay, theſe negociations became more difficult. He 
was therefore obliged to have recourſe again to war. 

1 Hiſtory furniſhes few examples of a 

* en w. Zreatneſs of ſoul equal to that of the 
W noblemen, who compoſed the king's 
privy council, who, on this occaſion, 
contributed the greateſt part of their fortunes for their 
maſter's ſervice. The famous archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Laud, and the marquis of Hamilton, fignaliz- 
ed themſelves in a particular manner by their contri- 
hutions; and the famous earl of Strafford, alone, 
ave a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
bor theſe ſupplies not being nearly ſutficient, the king 
was obliged to call another parhament. 

The houſe of commons were ſo far from looking up- 
on the Scots as enemies, that 24 conſidered them as 
brethren, who ſet them an example for defending their 
own privileges; and the king received nothing from 
this parliament but the ſharpeſt remonſtrances again 
the methods he had employed to raiſe thoſe ſupphes 
which they had refuſed to furniſh him with. All the 
rights which the king had aſſumed to himſelf were 
declared abuſive and oppreflive ; ſuch as the duty of 
tunnage and poundage, ſhip money, the ſale of ex- 
clufive charters to the merchants, the billeting of ſol- 
diers on the citizens' houſes, and, in ſhort, every 0. 

whic 


ing years, 
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which interfered with the liberties of the people. They 
likewiſe complained of a court of juſtice, called the 
Star-Chamber, which had iſſued ſeveral ſevere decrees 
againſt the ſubject. Charles then diffolved this new: 
parliament, which greatly increaſed the diſſatisfaction 
of the nation. | 

It ſeemed as if Charles had ſtudied to ſet all ranks 
of people againſt him ; for, inſtead of ſoothing the city 
of London in theſe delicate circumſtances, he proſe- 
cuted it before the Star Chamber, for ſome lands in 
Ireland, and condemned it in a heavy fine... He con- 
tinued to raiſe all the taxes, againſt which the > 
ment had fo bitterly inveighed. Such a conduct in 
an abſolute prince would have occaſioned a revolt 
among his ſubjects, much more in a limited monarch. 
Il ſupported by his ſabjects, and ſecretly diſquieted 
by the intrigues of cardinal Richelieu, 5 was not 
able to prevent the Scottiſ army from coming as far as 
Newcaltle. Having thus paved the way to his - 
future misfortunes, he convoked the parlia- og 
ment, which put the finiſhing hand to his ruin. | 

This ſeſſion began, as all the reſt had done, by 
craving redreſs of _ grievances, the abolition of the 
* the ſuppreſſion of arbitrary exactions, 
particularly that of 3 and concluded by 
deſiring triennial parliaments, Charles, who had it 
no longer in his power to refuſe, granted all their de- 
mands. He hoped to regain his loſt authority by a 
little flexibility, but herein he was miſtaken. He 
imagined, that the parliament would aſſiſt htm in taking 
vengeance upon the Scots for their irruption into 
England; and inſtead of that, this very parliament 
— them a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling to defray the expences they had been at in 
carrying on a civil war. He flattered himſelf like-. 
wile with ſuppreſſing the puritanical party in England; 
almoſt all the members of the houſe of commons were 
themſelves puritans. He had a tender affection for 
the earl of Strafford, who had devoted himſelf fo ge- 
neroully to his ſervice: and the houſe of commons 
impeached this nobleman of high treaſon, purely on 

5 account 
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account of his attachment to his maſter. He was ac- 
cuſed of divers miſdemeanours inevitable in tumul- 
tuous times, but all committed for the king's ſervice, 
and which had been effaced by the generous manner 
in which he had contributed to the relief of his neceſſi- 
ties. However he was condemned by his peers : but 
he could not be put to death without the king's con- 
ſent. The mad populace cried aloud for the blood of 
this loyal nobleman. The earl carried his virtue to 
ſuch a height, .as to exhort the king to conſent to his 
death; and the king was weak enough to ſign this 
fatal act, which ſhewed his ſubjects the way to. ſhed: 
blood ſtill more precious. 


CHAP. CL. 


Of the Misfortunes and Death of CHARLES I. 


ENGLAND, Scotland, and Ireland, were at that 
time divided into violent factions, as well as 
France; but thoſe of France were only the cabals of 
inces and noblemen againſt a prime miniſter, Who 
oppreſſed them; whereas the parties, which diſtracted 
harles's kingdom, the general. convulſions of all. 
minds, a violent and fixed defire of changing the 
conſtitution of the ſtate, an ill-concerted — in - 
the royaliſts to eſtabliſh deſpotic power; a madneſs for 
liberty in the people ; a thirf of power in the com- 
mons ; an evil deſign in the biſhops, to cruſh the 
puritanical or calviniſtical party; and, in fine, the 
ſecret and cloſely-purſued plan of thoſe people, 
called the independents, which conſiſted in making 
uſe of the errors and miſtakes of others, in order to 

render themſelves their maſters. 
oO. Is the midit of all theſe troubles, the ca-- 
” 6 tholics of Ireland thought they had found the 
1941- faireſt opportunity of ſhaking off the Engliſh 
yoke, and religion and liberty, thoſe two ſources of 
the greateſt actions, hurried them into a deſign, the 
horror of which could only be paralleled by : 
| e 
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the fatal day of St. Bartholomew. They plotted to 
riſe throughout all the provinces on one day, 
murder ev proteſtant in the kingdom; and they 
actually maſſacred upwards of forty thouſand *. The 
king was at this time in Scotland, where he had but 
lately ſettled matters on a pacific footing, and the 
commons governed England. Theſe Iriſh catholics, 
in excuſe for this barbarous maſſacre, pretended to 
have received a commiſſion from the king himfelf to 
take up arms; and Charles, who was ſoliciting aſſiſt- 
ance againſt them, both from his Engliſh and Scot- 
tiſh ſabje&ts found himſelf accuſed of the crime he 
was endeavouring to puniſh. The Scottiſh 1a- 
ment referred the buſineſs to the commons of Eng- 
land, alledging with juſtice, that. Ireland depended 
upon Englan The king, therefore, returned in 
haſte to London. 'The houſe of commons thinking, 
or at leaſt pretending to think, that he was concerned- 
in the Iriſh rebellion, ſent but very ſlender ſupplies 
of men and money to that kingdom ; and at the 

time preſented a remonſtrance to the king of the moſt 
virulent nature. 

Among other things they defire his majeſty to 
employ in his councils ſuch perſons only as ſhould be 
nominated by them, and even threaten him to take 
other meaſures, in caſe of a refuſal.” The houſe of. 
commons ſent three of its members to preſent this re- 
monſtrance to the king, who delivered upon their 
knees a petition, which was no other than an open de- 
claration of war againſt him. Oliver Cromwel, who 
was already a member of the houſe, declared, that 
if the remonſtrance did not paſs in the houſe, he 
would fell the little eſtate he had, and retire from 
England.” 18 80 

his ſpeech proves, that he was then an enthuſiaſt 
for that liberty, which his ambition afterwards tram- 


pled upon. 
Charles 


Such is the computation of moſt hiſtorians; but the whole is 
2 ſhocking exaggeration, derived from animoſity and mi ſa pprehen- 
fion : if we ſhould read four inficad of ferty thouſand, we ſhould 
approach nearer te truth; and, we erc ald, it will be found difh- 
cult to prove, that the catholics were the aggreſſors. py 
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Charles did not dare at that time to diſſolve the 
7 — or had he attempted it, they would not 

ve obeyed him. There were ſeveral officers of the 
army formerly.afſembled in Scotland, who were the 
1641 King's friends, and particularly attached to 

+" his perſon. He was likewiſe ſupported by the 
biſhops and the few popiſh lords then in London : 
thoſe who had before been engaged in the powder- 
plot, to exterminate his whole family, were now 
wholly devoted to his intereſt, all the reſt of the na- 
tion was againſt him.. The ulace, ſtirred up by 
the puritan party, filled the whole city with ſedition, 
and aſſembling in a great multitude before the houſe 
of lords, exclaimed, ** No biſhops, no biſhops.” — 
Twelve prelates, intimidated by theſe riotous pro- 

edings, reſolved. to retire, and ſubſcribed a proteſt 
, againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions which ſhould 
be made in their abſence. The lords, upon receiving 
this proteſt, committed them priſoners to the Tower ; 
upon which the reſt of the biſhops ſoon afterwards 
withdrew from the houſe. 

While the king's power was thus upon the decline, 
one of his favourites, the lord Digby, gave him the 
pernicious and fatal advice to ſupport it by one vigor- 
ous ſtroke of authority, The king unhappily forgot, 
that this was a conjuncture in which he ought not to 
expoſz it to any new affront, and went in perſon to 
the houſe of commons,. to apprehend five members, 
who had been the moſt violent again him, and whom 
he impeached of high treaſon. Theſe five members 
had withdrawn from the houſe : the whole houſe ex- 
claimed againſt this violation of its privileges. The 
king, like a bewildered perſon, who knows not whi- 
ther to turn himſelf, went from the houſe to the 
Guildhall, to demand the aſſiſtance of the city. The 
common council, inſtead of complying with his de- 
fire, preſent a remonſtrance againſt himſelf. He then 
returns to Windſor, and, in order to atone for the 
wrong ſtep he had taken, and which he found himſelf 
incapable of ſupporting, ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons, giving them to underſtand, that he * 

EY rom 
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from his proſecution of the five members, and that 
he would take as much care of the privileges of par- 
liament as of his own life.” The violence of his for- 
mer conduct had rendered him odious to his parlia- 
= and. his preſent conceſſions made them deſpiſe 

im. | 

The commons began now to take the whole ma- 
nagement of the kingdom into their own hands. The 
peers fit by their own right in parliament ; this is the 
ancient privilege of the barons and feudal lords. The 
commons are in parliament as reprefentatives for the 
cities and boroughs * who elect them. The people 
placed much greater confidence in theſe deputies, who 
were their repreſentatives, than in the peers. Theſe 
latter to recover the credit they had loſt with the 
ple, adopted the general ſentiments of the nation, 
and ſtood up for the authority of a parliament, of 
which they were originally the principal part. 

During this confuſion, the rebellion in Ireland tri- 
umphed over the weak oppoſition, which had been 
made to it, and the inſurgents, reeking with the 
blood of their countrymen, carried. on their barbari- 
ties under the king's name, and that of the queen his 
conſort ; eſpecially the latter, as ſhe was a ca- 
tholic. Both houſes now propoſe to raiſe the 1648 
militia ; but at the ſame time inſiſt that it ſhall be 
commanded by ſuch officers only as ſhould nomi- 
nate, — 2 to law, nothing can be done touch- 
ing the militia, without the king's conſent; and the 
parliament rightly ſuppoſed, that he would never con- 
ſent to ſign an ordinance which made directly againſt 
himſelf. Accordingly the king withdrew, or rather 
fled from London, into the north of England. His 
queen, Henrietta of France, daughter to Henry IV. 
who poſſeſſed moſt of her royal father's qualities, and 
was active, intrepid, inſnuating, and even amorous, 
heroically ſupported that huſband in diſtreſs, to "Ow 


Not only the cities and boroughs, but the counties themſelves 
ue repreſented in the houſe of commons. 
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ſhe had not been over faithful in his proſperity . She 
fold her furniture and jewels, borrowed money in 
England and Holland, which ſhe gave to her huſband ; 
and afterwards went in _ to Holland, on pre- 


tence of accompanying her daughter, the princeſs 
Mary, to the prince of Orange her huſband; but, in 
reality, to ſolicit ſuccours from that ftate, in caſe of 
emergency. She * 1 likewiſe at the northern 
courts; in a word, ſought every where for aſſiſt- 
ance, except in her own country, w the cardinal 
de Richelieu, her avowed. enemy, and the king her 
brother, were both dying. 

'The civil war was not yet declared. The parliament 
had, by its own authority, appointed one Hotham 

overnor of Hull, a ſmall fortreſs on the ſea-coaſt of 
York, and which had, for a long time, been a maga- 
zine for arms and ammunition. The king appears 
before the place, and demands admittance ; . — 
cauſes the to be ſhut, and, retaining ſome ſmall 
reſpect for his royal maſter, comes upon the ram , 
and on his knees aſks pardon for being obliged to diſ- 
obey him. He was afterwards oppoſed in a leſs re- 
pectful manner. The nation was now overſpread 
with manifeſtoes from the king and parliament. hoſe 
noblemen who were in the king's intereſt + _— 


- Ld 

* We wiſh our author had been more explicit in this charge 
brought againſt the memory of a queen, whoſe character in this. 
reſpect has not, to the beſt of our remembrance, been impeached 
upon any good authority, | 

+ As our author has aſſerted above, that all the people of the 
kingdom were enemies to the king, except ſome officers of the ar- 
my, the biſhops, the catholics, and thoſe who had been engaged 
in the gunpowder-plot ; we ſhall reftify his miſtake, by enumerat- 
ing the principal perſons who attended him at York, and declared 
in his favour. Theſe were, lord Lyttleton, keeper of the ſeals; 
the marquis of Hertford, the duke of Richmond, the earls of 
Southampton, Devonſhire, Clare, Monmouth, Carnarvon, Cum- 
berland, Saliſbury, Cambridge, Weſtmoreland, Rivers, Newport, 
Lindſey, Bath, Dorſet, Northampton, Briſtol, Berkſhire, Dover; 
the lords Falkland, Newark, Rich, Coventry, Capel, Grey of 
Ruthven, Pawlet, Saville, Dunſmore, Mowbray, Martravers, 
Howard. of Charleton, Lovelace, Mohun, RE *>- 

ot 
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atm. He ſends to London for the great ſeal of the 
kingdom, without which it was ſuppoſed there could 
be no law enacted: however, the laws made by the 
parliament againſt him, were publiſhed and obeyed 
as effectually as if they had had his ſanction. 

Charles ſet up the royal ſtandard at Nottingham; 
but no one appeared except a few trained bands, and 
thoſe not armed. At length, by the ſupplies he re- 
ceived from Holland, by means of the queen, the 

ents made him by the univerſity of Oxford, who 

t him all its plate, = with what the reſt of his 
friends could furniſh, together an army of 
about fourteen thouſand -= « 

The parliament, who had all the money of the king- 
dom at their diſpoſal, ſoon raifed a much ſuperior 
force. Charles publiſhed a declaration at the head 
of his army, in which he proteſted, he would live 
and die in the true proteſtant religion; and that 
„% he would maintain the laws of. the realm, and even 
the privileges of that parliament which was in arms 
againſt him.” His armies were commanded by prince 
Rupert, brother to the unfortunate elector palatine 
Frederic t, a prince of __ valour, and otherwiſe 
famous for his profound knowledge in natural philo- 
ſophy, in which he made feveral uſeful diſcove- 
ries 


The battles of Worceſter and Edgehill at firſt prov- 
ed favourable to the royal cauſe, and the king 6 
proceeded within a ſhort diſtance of London. 

| The 


other noblemen were employed in the king's bebalf, in different 
parts of the kingdom. A great number of the moſt powerful 
commons eſpouſed his cauſe, which was alſo ſupported by the two 
univerſities, All in general, whoſe manners were poliſhed, and 
whoſe minds were e by a liberal education, adhered to the 
king. The cppofite faction confifted of thoſe whom the court had 
perſonally diſobliged ; of ſuch as wanted to fiſh in troubled waters; 
of republicans and diſſenters, comprehending a great number of 
corporations, manufacturers, and the lower claſs of people, inflam- 
ed with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. 

+ Prince Rupert was not the brother, but the ſon of Frederic, 
cleor-palatine, who married the ſiſter of kirg Charles. 
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The queen had brought him a ſupply of artillery, 
. 2 from Holland She — 
diately ſet out again in queſt. of new ſuccours, with 
which the returned a few months afterwards, The 
parliamentarians were not, however, diſcouraged : 
they knew they had powerful reſources ; and, though 
ſubdued, they ftill acted as maſters againſt whom the 
king had rebelled.. | 
ey condemned and executed, for high treaſon, 
ſeveral ſubjects, wha had delivered up to the king his 
own towns; while the king, on has fide, . refrained 
from all repriſals on his - ua This alone may 
ſerve to jullity, in the opinion of poſterity, a prince 
who appeared ſo — in the eyes of his own ſub- 
jects. Politicians, indeed, cannot forgive him for. 
ving waſted ſo much time in negociatin , when he 
ſhould have taken advantage of. his firſt Receſs, and. 
acted with alacrity and reſolution, as the only means 
of putting an end to diſputes of this nature. 
Tho Charles and prince Rupert were beaten 
1643 it Newbu +, they ſtill had the advan of 
the campaign. The parliament continued ſtub 
and inflexible ; and what 1s very extraordinary, an 
aſſembly of a few men conducted their defigns with 
more ineſs and reſolution, than a king at the 
head of his army. 
The puritans, having the majority jn both 
houſes, at length threw the maſk. They * 


+” The royalifts were victorious at Hoptcn-heath, Reading, 
Thame, Stratton, Lanſdown-hill, Roundway-downs, Briſtol, and 
the affair at Newbury was a drawn battle, fought with great obſti- 
nacy, till night parted the combatants: next morning the earl of 
Eſſex, who commanded the parliamentarians, purſued his march 
to Reading, but his rear wes ſeverely handled by prince Rupert, 
at the head of the king's cavalry. The greatet damage the king 
ſuſtained in the battle, was the loſs of three worthy nobler en, the 
earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, and the lord Falkland, who 
fell gallantly fighting for their ſovereign. In the ſecond battle at 
Newbury the king was attacked by a great ſuperiority cf numbers ; 
notwithſtanding which, he relieved Donnington- caſtle, and retired 
unmoleſted to Oxford. 
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ed into a ſolemn league with Scotland, and ſigned 
the famous covenant, by which they mutually 6 
agreed to deſtroy epiſcopacy. It was plain, * 
by this covenant, that Scottiſh and Engliſh puri- 
tans, wanted to erect themſelves into a republic. 
This was the ſpirit of Calviniſm, which long 
been at work in France upon the ſame grand defign : 
it ſucceeded in Holland, but in France and England 
this darling ſcheme of the people could not be effect- 
ed, without ſhedding oceans of blood. | 

While the preſbyterians were thus arming England 
and Scotland, popery ſerved on the other hand as a 
pretext with the Iriſh rebels, who ſtill continued to 
oppole the us; ſent againſt them by the parliament 
of England. 'The religious wars under Lewis XIIL 
were {till recent; and the invaſion of Germany by 
the Swedes, on the ſame account, was at its height. 
It was a deplorable circumſtance that chriſtians ſhould, 
for ſo many ages, have made uſe of the doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline, and government of the church, 
as means for drenching in blood all that part of Eu- 
rope where they are ſettled **- 

The rage of civil war was cheriſhed by that gloomy 
and auſtere behaviour which was affected by the purt- 
tans, The parliament took this opportunity to order 
the book of ſports, compoſed by king James I. to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. This 
book had been written by the king, to ſhew, that it 
was lawful to uſe diverſions on the Lord's-day, after 
divine ſervice was over. They thought by this action 
to do ſervice to religion, and an infult to the reign- 
ing prince. In the courſe of the ſame year, the par- 
liament likewiſe ordered, that each family ſhould de- 
prive - itſelf of one meal in the week, and contribute 
the value of it for carrying on the war. 

We muſt not imagine that in any of the factions, 
either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, or even 
among the king's friends, or his enemies, there were 

many 


+ The Roman catholics of Ireland camplained of many otber 
grievances beſides thoſe of religion, | 
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many of thoſe deſigning ſpirits, who, totally uninflu- 
enced by the prejudices of party, only make uſe of 
the errors and fanaticiſm of others, in order to gain 
the maſtery over them. This was not the genius of 
theſe nations. Almoſt every one was really of the 
party he embraced. Thoſe who ſhifted fides, through 

particular diſcontent, did it with a high hand. 
The independents were the only who concealed 
their intentions, and this for two reaſons ; firſt, that, 
as they were hardly looked upon as chriſtians, they 
might have given too much umbrage to the other ſects; 
ſecondly, becauſe they adopted certain enthuſiaſtic 
notions, concerning the original ſtate of equal 
. —_—; and that this levelling ſyſtem mu 
have hurt the ambition of the reſt. 

One of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the inflexible ſtern- 
neſs which had taken poſſeſſion of all minds at that 
time, is the puniſhment of William Laud, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was condemned by the parlia- 
ment, after having been four years in priſon. 'The 
only crime which could con vict him of, with any 
ſhew of evidence, was the having made uſe of ſome 
of the ceremonies of the Romiſh church, at the con- 
ſecration of a church in London. He was ſentenced 
to be hanged, and his heart to be cut out and thrown 
in his face, the uſual puniſhment for traitors ; but 
the commons with difficulty indulged him with deca- 

tation 7. 

Charles finding the parliaments of England and 
Scotland both united againſt him, and being hard 
preſſed between their two armies, thought it neceſſa- 
ry to conclude a truce with the Iriſh Roman catholics, 


in 


+ Archbiſhop Laud, when brought to trial, made ſuch a vigor- 
ous defence, that the commons, perceiving he could not be convict- 
ed in the common courſe of evidence, declared him guilty by an 
act of attainder. He pleaded the king's pardon, which had been 
conveyed to him from Oxford : but it was declared null by both 
houſes, Being ſentenced to the death of a common felon, he pe- 
titioned, that, as he was a prieſt, a biſhop, a privy counſellor, and 
peer of the realm, he might ſuffer decapitation: a requeſt which 
the commons granted with difficulty. | 
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in order to employ in his own ſervice, of the 
troops that ſerved in Ireland againſt the rebels of that 
kingdom. This ſcheme ſucceeded, and he not only 
had a great number of the Engliſh from the army in 
kad but alſo many of the Iriſh themſelves, who 
came to increaſe his army. Upon this the parliament 
openly charge him with being the author of the re- 
bellion in Ireland. Unfortunately theſe new troops, 
on which he had placed fo much dependence, were 
entirely defeated by lord Fairfax, the parlia- * 
ment's general, and the king had only the grief 
of having furniſhed his enemies with a plauſible 
pretext to accuſe him as an accomplice with the Iriſh 
in their barbarities. 

He now became more and more unfortunate; prince 
Rupert, after having long maintained the honour of 
the king's arms, is at 92 beaten near Vork, and 
his army totally diſperſed, by the earl of Man- 10 
cheſter and lord Fairfax. Charles now retired 4 
to Oxford, where he was preſently after beſieged. 
The queen was then in France. The king's extreme 
— animates his friends to the exertion of their 
mo erful efforts. They obliged the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege of Oxford. The king himſelf aſſembled 
a few troops, and at firſt met with ſome ſucceſs ; but 
this interval of good fortune proved of ſhort durati- 
on. The parliament was till in a condition to ſend 
a ſuperior army againſt him, and he is attacked by 
the — Yar oy Mancheſter, and Waller, at New- 
bury, on the road to Oxford. Cromwel was then a 
colonel in the parliament's army, and had already 
made himſelf remarkable, by ſeveral acts of extraor- 
dinary valour. It is ſaid that at this battle of New- 
bury, the corps commanded by the earl of Mancheſ- 
ter, having given way, and the earl himſelf being 
carried along with the reſt in their precipitate flight, 
Cromwel, who was himſelf wounded, e up to hi 
and cried, You are miſtaken, my lord, the 2 
are not this way; and immediately brought him back 
to the charge: in a word, molt writers agree 0 
that the fortune of this day was chiefly ow- 16. 22 
ing to Cromwel. This is certain, that _ 
Cromwel, 


« 
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Cromwel who began to have as much influence in the 
of houſe commons as he had reputation in the army, 
publicly accuſed his general of not having done his duty. 
The fondneſs of the Engliſh for all ſtrange things, 
brought to light a new ſcheme of a moſt extraordina- 
ry nature, which perfectly explained Cromwel's 
true character, and proved at once the ſource of his 
greatneſs, the downfal of the parliament and epiſco- 
pacy, the murder of the king, and the abolition of 
monarchy. 
The ſect of independents to make ſome noiſe. 
- The moſt violent of che preſbyterians had joined this 
ſet, which reſembled the quakers in condemning the 
ordination of miniſters, and allowing every one to 
a pn and expound the ſcriptures according to the ta- 
nts he had received from nature ; but they were at 
the ſame time as turbulent as the quakers were mild 
and peaceable. They = a looſe to the wildeſt ima- 
ginations : they had formed the extravagant ſcheme 
of levelling all diſtinctions among men; and, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh this deſired equality, they had recourſe 
to force. Oliver Cromwel looked upon theſe peo 
as fit inſtruments to be made uſe of in his deſigns. 
The city of London, which was divided into ſe- 
veral factions, complained bitterly, that the parlia- 
ment had loaded it with all the burthen of the war. 
Cromwel then got ſome of the independents to make 
a motion in the houſe for new-modelling”the army, 
and to en the members of both — * to reſign 
all their civil and military offices. Almoſt all the pro- 
fitable employs were in the hands of the members of 
one or the other houſe, The three generals of the 
parliament's army were peers ; the major part of the 
colonels, majors, treaſurers, purveyors, and commiſ- 
fioners of all kinds, were members of the lower houſe. 
Did it a probable, that ſo many perſons in pow- 
er — 2 upon by the flattery of words, 
to reſign their poſts and incomes ? and yet this was 
effe in a ſingle ſeſſion. The commons in parti- 
cular were dazzled with the proſpect of — an 
2\cendency. over the mind of the people by this un- 
£2 examples 
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exampled difintereſtedneſs. This act was called The 
ſelf-denying ordinance.” The peers at firſt 16 
heſitated to paſs the bill, but were ſoon over- +5 
wered by the commons. The earls of Eſſex, Den- 
igh, Fairfax, and Mancheſter, voluntarily reſigned 
their commiſſions ; and the whole command of the ar- 
my was beilowed upon Sir Thomas Fairfax, the gene- 
ral's ſon, as not being a member of parliament. This 
was juſt what Cromwel wanted; he had an abſolute power 
over this new general, as indeed he had over the houſe of 
commons, whocontinued him in the command of his re- 
iment, notwithſtanding he was a member and even or- 
der:d the general to give him the command of a de- 
fachmentof horſe, which was directed to march to Ox- 
ford. This very man, who had fo artfully rived 
all the members of their military employs, like- 
wiſe the addreſs to get the officers of the independent 
party continued in their poſts ; and from that time it 
was eaſy to be perceived that the army would give 
laws to the parliament. 

The new general, Fairfax, with the aſſiſtance of 
Cromwel, new-modelled the whole army, inco 
rated ſome regiments into others, made a total chan 
in all the military corps, and eſtabliſhed a new diſci- 
pline ; all this, which at any other time would have 
excited a revolt, now paſſed without the leaſt reſiſtance. 

This army, animated with a new ſpirit, marched 
to meet the king's forces near Oxford, and here was 
fought the decifive battle of Naſeby, between the roy- 
aliſts and the parliamentarians. Cromwel, who was 
general of the horſe, after having deſeated 
the king's cavalry, returned and fell upon * "4s 
the foot, which he likewiſe routed ; and the 45 

| . honour of that celebrated victory was chiefly owing to 

him. Tbe royal army was, after a great ſlaughter, 

all taken priſoners or diſperſed. All — threw 
open their a= to Cromwel and Fairfax. The young 
prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. early a par- 
taker in his father's calamities, was obli to fly 
over to the iſles of Scilly. The king, after his defeat, 
retired with the ſhattered remains of his army to Ox- 


ford, 
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ford, and ſent propoſals 2 to the parliament, 
which they inſolently rejected, and even — him 
in his misfortunes. Their general had ſent them a 
caſket of the king, which was found on the field of 
battle, and contained his private letters to the queen. 
Many of theſe letters were filled with expreſſions of 

ief and tenderneſs. Theſe were read openly in the 
houſe of commons, with all the bitter raillery which 
belongs to brutality. 

The king was in Oxford, a town almoſt deſtitute 
of fortifications, between the victorious army of the 
parliament on one fide, and the Scotch army on the 
other. He now ſaw no other poſſibility of eſcaping, 
than that of throwing — inco the arms of 
Scots, who were the leaſt rancourous of his enemies. 
Accordingly he repaired to the Scottiſh army, to 
whom he delivered himſelf up ; but the parliament 
having paid the Scottiſh army the ſum of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, which was due to 
them upon arrears, and promiſed the payment of as 
much more, the king from that inſtant became a 
priſoner. 

The Scots delivered the king to the commiſſioners 
Feb. 16 of the Engliſh parliament, who at firſt were 

3 puzzled in what manner to behave to their 

1045. royal priſoner. The war appeared to be 
ended, the Scottiſh army was upon its march home, 
and the parliament had nothing to fear but from its 
own army, which had made it victorious. Cromwel 
and, his independents were the maſters of the ſoldiery. 
This parliament, or rather houſe of commons, though _ 
ſill all powerful in London, was ſenſible, that the ar- 
my was aiming at the ſupreme authority, and there - 
fore wanted to get rid of theſe troubleſome ſervants, 
who were become dangerous to their maſters ; accord- 
ingly it was voted to ſend part of the forces into Ire- 
land, and to diſband the reſt. It may eaſily be imagin- 
ed whether or not Cromwel would fuffer this? The 
critical moment was now arrived; he formed a coun- 
cil of officers, and another of private foldiers, called 
Agitators, who began by making remonſtrances and 

petitions 
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| petitions, and ſoon deere Oh, rene per e 

— The king was in the hands of the parlia- 
ment's commiſſioners at Holby-caſtle ; a party of ſol- 
diers, of the council of agitators, went and took him 
by force from the caſtle, and brought him to the army 
at Newmarket. 

After this bold ſtep, the army marched directly 
to London. — being deſirous to colour over 
the violence of his proceedings with ſome ſhew of 


regularity, im eleven members of parliament, 
_— were the declared enemies of the in dent 
, after which theſe members never to en- 


ter houſe. The city of London at length opened 
its eyes when too late, and plainly — the 
misfortunes it had no longer the power to redreſs, It 
ſaw a tyrannical parliament tyrannized over by the 
army, its king a captive in the hands of the ſoldiery, 
and its citizens expoſed to imminent danger. The 
mayor and common-council raiſe the militia, and 
haſtily draw entrenchments round the city; but the 
army —_— at the — it threw them open, and 
quietly received its maſters. The parliament 6 

ut the command of the Tower into Fairfax's 47 

ands, returned the army thanks for its diſobedience, 
and gratified the ſoldiers with a ſum of money. 

They were ſtill at a loſs how to diſpoſe of the king's 
perſon ; the independents had removed him to Hamp- 
ton-court. Cromwel and the preſbyterian party both en- 
tered into private treaty with him. The Scots likewiſe 

poſed to him to carry him off. Charles, who equally 
dreaded all theſe parties, found means to make his 
eſcape from Hampton-court, and croſſed over to the 
iſle of Wight, where he thought to find an aſylum; 
; _ of whach he only met with a new pri- 


During this anarchy, the fatal conſequence of a 
factious and deſpiſed parliament, a divided capital, 
an inſolent army, and the flight and impriſonment 
of the lawful ſovereign, the ſame ſpirit, which had fo 
long animated the independents, on a fudden took 
polefion of feveral of common ſoldiers of the ar- 

e my, 
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my, who formed themſelves into a body under the 
name of Levellers, an appellation which ſignified their 
deſign of reducing every thing to an equality, and 
acknowleding no maſter, either in A army, or 
ſtate. They did no more indeed than what the com- 
mons had done before them; they copied the exam- 
ples of their officers, and their pai Mas vos ſeemed to 
the full as well founded as thoſe of the a hers. Their 
numbers were conſiderable ; Cromwel finding that 
they were — to become the more dangerous, as 
they acted upon his own yOu and that, if they 
were ſuffered to go on, they might deprive him of the 
fruit of all his policy and labour, formed the ſudden 

6 reſolution to quell them, at the hazard 
1947 of his life, Accordingly he repaired to 
a meeting of thoſe levellers, with a guard of choſen 
men with whom he had always been victorious, and 
began to expoſtulate with them, deſiring to know in 
God's name what they wanted ; and then fell upon 
them with ſuch fury, that they were unable to make 
any reſiſtance. He ordered ſome of the priſoners to 
be hanged upon the ſpot; and thus broke a faction, 
whoſe only crime was that of having followed his ex- 
ample. | 

This bold action greatly increaſed his power, both 
in the army, the parliament, and the city of London. 
Sir Thomas Fairtax was ſtill general of the army, but 
far inferior in credi to Cromwel. The king, who 
was priſoner in the iſle of Wight, continued to make 


 propodals 2 as if the war had not been alrea- 


dy terminated, or that he thought his enemies would 
liſten to them. His ſecond fon, the duke of York, 
afterwards king James II. who was then about fifteen 
years old, and was priſoner in St. James's palace, ef- - 
caped more fortunately from his confinement than his 
father had done from Hampton-court, and retired to 
Holland. Some of the king's friends, having at the 
ſame time gained over a part of the En 15 fleet, 


ſteered With their ſquadron to the Brille, whither this 
young prince had retired, and delivered it to him. 
Je immediately went on board, with his brother the 


prince 
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prince of Wales, and ſet fail for England, in order 
to aſſiſt their father; and this very aſſiſtance proved 
the means of haſtening his ruin. 

The Scots, a of being looked upon all 
Europe as a people who had fold their king, aſſem- 
bled an army in his behalf, which was joined by ſe- 

veral young noblemen, and others of the king's 
friends in England. Cromwel made forced 16 
marches to meet them with a part of the army, 48 
and gave them battle at Preſton, entirely routed their 
forces, and took their general, duke Hamilton, pri- 
ſoner. The town of Colcheſter, in the county of 
Eſſex, which had declared for the king, was com- 
pelled to ſurrender at diſcretion by Fairfax ; and this 
general ſullied his victory by an act of cruelty, in 
cauſing ſeveral of the noblemen + who had engaged 
the inhabitants to take up arms for their prince, to be 
ſhot to death in his preſence. 

While Fairfax and Cromwel were thus reducing all 
to their obedience, the commons, who dreaded Crom- 
wel and the independents, even more than they had 
done the king, to treat with that unhappy mo- 
narch, and tried all their efforts to get rid of an ar- 
my on which they could never afterwards place any 
dependence. The army, who had returned — vic- 
torious, demanded, that the king ſhould be brought to 
jo as the author of all the evils with which the 

had been afflited ; that the principal royaliſts 
ſhould be 22 and that the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Vork ſhould be required to ſubmit 
within a certain limited time, or otherwiſe to be pro- 
claimed traitors, and baniſhed for ever. To this ad- 
dreſs the commons returned no anſwer. Cromwel 
procures petitions to be preſented to him from all the 

iments in the army, praying, that the king might 
be brought to trial. General Fairfax, who was ſtill 
ſo blinded as not to ſee, that Cromwel only made uſe 
of him as a tool, cauſed the captive king to be remoy- 

Vor. IV. O | ed 


a 1 Sir — Lucas and Sir Georze Liſle were put to death at 
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ed from the iſle of Wight to Hurſt-caſtle *, and from 
thence to Windſor, and without vouchſafing to give 
any account of his conduct to the parliament. He 
then marched with the army to London, ſeized on all 
the poſts, and obliged the city to ſupply him with 
forty thouſand pounds ſterling. 

The next day, when the commons were going to 
their houſe, they found a grand at the door, who ex- 
cluded the greater part of the preſbyterian members, 
the firſt beginners of thoſe troubles, of which they 
themſelves were the victims, and ſuffered none but 
independents to enter, or ſuch rigid preſbyterians as 
had always been implacable enemies to monarchy. 
The excluded members having publiſhed a proteſtati- 
on againſt the violence they had undergone, the two 
houſes declared it ſcandalous and ſeditious. This 
remnant of the houſe of commons conſiſted wholly of 
a ſet of burghers, the ſlaves of the army, whoſe offi- 
cers exerciſed unlimited power in all proceedings ; 
the city itſelf was held in ſubjection by them; and 
the common-council, which had fo lately declared for 
the king, now wholly under the direction of the vic- 
torious party, concurred in the petition to have him 
brought to trial. | 

The commons appointed a committee of eight and 
my perſons, to draw up a formal accuſation or im- 
peachment of his majeſty ; and a new court of juſtice 
was erected for trying ham, of which Fairfax, —_ 
wel, Ireton his ſon-in-law, Waller t, and other per- 
ſons, to the number of forty-ſeven, were appointed 
commiſſioners and judges. L he few peers, who ſtill 
continued to fit in the upper houſe, only for form's 
fake, the reft having withdrawn, were formally ſum- 
moned to aſſiſt at this trial; but not one of. them 
would attend. However, their refuſal did not pre- 
vent the court from proceeding in its buſineſs. 

The lower houſe now voted, that the ſovereign pow- 
er reſided originally in the people, and that the au- 

x thority 


» Huſt-caftle is in Hampſhire, oppoſite to the iſle of Wight, 
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thority of the nation was in the hands of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people : this point, which the ar- 
my determined by the voices of a few citizens, over- 
turned the Engliſh conſtitution. The commons, aſ- 
ſembled in parliament, are doubtleſs the legal repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, but ſo likewiſe is the king 
and the peers. It has always been complained of as 
2 grievance, in other ſtates, when private perſons 
have been tried by commiſſioners ; but here a ſove- 
reign was tried by commiſſioners who were his own 
ſubjects, and appointed by an inconſiderable part of 
the parliament. It is not to be doubted, that the 
houſe of commons thought they had a right to act in 
this manner. It was chiefly compoſed of independ- 
ents, who all of them imagined, that nature had 
placed no difference between them and kings, and the 
only diſtinction was on the fide of the ſtrongeſt, Lud- 
low, who was a colonel in the army, and one of the 
judges appointed on the king's trial, ſufficiently 
proves, by his memoirs, how much their pride was ſe- 
cretly flattered by having 1t in their power to paſs ſen- 
tence on one, who had formerly been their mal er; and 
as this ſame Ludlow was a rigid preſbyterian, there is 
no room to doubt that fanaticiſm had a great ſhare in 
this cataſtrophe ; beſides, he fully explains the whole 
ſpirit of the times, by quoting this paſſage out of 
the Old Teſtament : ** The land cannot be cleanſed 
from blood, but by the blood of him who ſhed it.” 
In ſhort, Cromwel, Fairfax, the independents, and 
the preſbyterians, all concurred in thinking the death 
of the king abſolutely neceſſary to their deſigns of 
ſetting up a commonwealth. Cromwel could not 
certainly flatter himſelf, at that time, with ſucceeding 
the king ; he was only heutenant-general in an army 
full of tations. He hoped, and with good reaſon, 
that the reputation he had gained by his great military 
exploits would acquire him the firſt rank in that army, 
and in the republic, as well as an aſcendency over 
the 'minds of the people; but had he at that time 
formed the defign of getting himſelf acknowledged 
ſovereign of the three Kingdoms, he would not have 
"D's | deſerved 
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deſerved to have been ſo. The mind of man 
ceeds in every undertaking only by degrees, and 
neceſſarily brought on Cromwel's elevation, 
who owed it entirely to his courage and good for- 
tune, 
Charles I. king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
W - 98 headed by the hands of the execu- 
6 2 tioner, at Whitehall, and his body after- 
1048-9 wards removed to the church of Windſor, 
but has never been found fince. There had been ſe- 
veral inſtances formerly of kings of England depoſed 
by a& of parliament, and of the wives of kings, who 
had fallen by the hands of the executioner. Mary 
queen of Scots had been ſentenced to death by Eng- 
" hh commiſſioners, who had no other right over her 
life, than what a robber has over the defenceleſs perſon 
who falls into his hands ; but there had never yet been 
an inſtance of any people bringing their own ſovereign 
to the block, with all the pomp and ſolemnity of juſ- 
tice, We muſt go back three hundred years before 
our æra, to find an example of the like cataſtrophe, 
in the perſon of Agis king of Lacedemon. 


CHAP. CLI. 


Or OLIVER CROMWEL. - 


FTER the murder of Charles I. the commons 
publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all per- 
ſons on pain of death, to acknowledge the late king's 
ſon, or any other, as ſovereign of England. They 

_ likewiſe aboliſhed the ay hog „* there were 
but fixteen peers ſitting; at, in all appearance, 
they took into "x gp Lf hands the 2 — of 
England and Ireland. 


The 

® Or January 30, 1648-9, O. 8. The reader is requeſted to 

obſerve here, once for all, that Mr. de Voltaire every where makes 
uſe of the new ſtile, in his dates to tranſactions. 
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The houſe of commons, which ſhould be compoſed 
of * five hundred and thirteen members, conſiſted 
then of only eighty. A new great ſeal was ordered to 
be made, on which was engraved theſe words: The 

arliament of the commonwealth of England.” The 
Ba 's ſtatue in the Royal Exchange had been already 
pulled down, and now this inſcription was affixed in 
its room: Charles the laft king, and the firſt ty- 
rant.“ 

This ſame houſe condemned to death ſeveral no- 
blemen, who had been taken priſoners fighting for 
their king. It was nothing extraordinary, that thoſe, 
who had violated the law of nations, ſhould infringe 
the law of arms; to do which the more effectually, 
the duke of Hamilton, a Scottiſh nobleman, was in 
the number of thoſe devoted to death. This treat- 
ment was a principal means of determining the Scots 
to acknowledge Charles II. for their ſovereign ; but 
at the ſame time the law of liberty was fo deeply ri- 
vetted in all hearts, that they reſtricted the royal au- 
thority within as narrow bounds as the Engliſh parlia- 
ment had done at-the beginning of the troubles. The 
Iriſh received their new king without conditions. 
Cromwel then got himſelf appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and immediately ſet out for that kin 
with the flower of the army, and was attended with 
his uſual ſucceſs. 

In the mean time Charles II. was invited over to 
Scotland by the parliament of that kingdom, but on 
the ſame conditions they had propoſed to his father. 
They inſiſted, that he ſhould be a preſbyterian, as the 
Pariſians had inſiſted upon his grandfather Henry I'V'g 
' becoming a Roman catholic. They reſtricted the 
royal prerogative in all things; whereas Charles was 

olved upon having it preſerved full and intire. His 
father's fate had in no wiſe weakened in him thoſe no- 
tions, which ſeem born in the heart of every monarch. 

The firſt conſequence of his being proclaimed king 
of Scotland, was a civil war. The marquis of Mon- 

O 3 troſe, 

Thus it was before the union; but it now conſiſts of five hun- 

dred and fifty-cight. 
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troſe, a nobleman famous in thoſe times for his perſon- 
al valour and ſteady attachment to the royal Family, 
had brought ſome ſoldiers from Germany and Den- 
mark *, which he tranſported into the north of Scot- 
land. Here he was joined by the Highlanders, and 
retending to add the rights of conqueſt to thoſe of 
is maſter, he was defeated, taken, and hanged up- 
on a gallows thirty feet high. 
Afterthe death of Montroſe, the king finding himſelf 
16c6, abſolutely without other reſource, quitted Hol- 
land, and put himſelf in the power of thoſe who 
had ſo lately hanged his general, and faithful friend and 
protector, and entered the city of Edinburgh, by the 
very gate where the quarters of Montroſe were full 
expoſed, The new commonwealth of England be- 
an to make inſtant preparations for a war with Scot- 
d, reſolved that one half of the iſland ſhould not be 
an aſylum for a perſon who pretended to be king of the 
other likewiſe. This new commonwealth ſupported 
the change of government with as much prudence and 
conduct as it had ſhewn rage and fury in bringing it 
about ; and it was an unheard-of thing, that an hand- 
ful of private citizens, without any chief to command 
them, ſhould keep the peers of the realm at a filent 
diſtance, ftrip the biſhops of their dignity, reſtrain the 
people within bounds, maintain an army of fixteen 
thouſand men in Ireland, and the ſame in England, 
ſupport a formidable fleet wel! provided with ne- 
ceffaries, and punctually pay all demands, without 
any one member of the houſe enriching himſelf at the 
nation's expence. Io provide for ſo great a charge, 
they obſerved the ſtriftelt economy in the management 
of the revenues formerly annexed to the crown, and 
made a ſale of the forfeited lands of the biſhops and 
chapters for ten years. In ſhort the nation paid a tax 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſterling 


PCT 


® The marquis of Mcntroſe brought a few Scotch officers from 
the continent: but he had no cther troops than about 1200 Iriſh, 
and a few Highlanders, with whom he obtained ſeveral ſurprnzing 
victories, before he was defeated by David Leſly, 
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per month; a tax ten times — than that of ſhip- 
money, which Charles I. had attempted to raiſe by his 
own authority, and which had been the firſt cauſe of 
fo many diſaſters. | 
This parliament was not under Cromwel's direc- 

tion, he being at” that time on his Iriſh expedition, 
with his ſon-in-law Ireton ; but it was chiefly guided 
by the independent party, which ſtill bore a great ſway. 
It was reſolved by. the houſe to afſemble an army 
againſt the Scots, and to ſend Cromwel thither, next 
in command under general Fairfax ; accordingly he 
received orders to quit Ireland, which he had almoſt 
ſubdued. General Fairfax refuſed to accept the 
command of the army againſt the Scots. He was not an 
independent, but he was a preſbyterian, and pretend- 
ed that his conſcience would not ſuffer him to attack 
his brethren, as they had not invaded England; and, 

notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolicitations of the houſe, 
reſigned his commiſſion, and retired to end his days in 
peace. This was no extraordinary reſolution, at a 
33 and in a country, where every one acted by 

is own rules. This however proved the æra of Crom- 
wel's greatneſs, who was appointed general ſune 
in the place of Fairfax, and marched into Scot- Ju p 
land at the head of an army accuſtomed to vic- * * 
tory for upwards of ten years. He beat the Scottiſh 
army at Dunbar, and immediately took poſſeſſion of 
the city of Edinburgh. From thence he went in pur- 
ſuit of Charles, who was advanced into England as 
far as Worceſter, in hopes that the Engliſh royaliſts . 
would riſe in his behalf and join him there; but his 
army conſiſted chiefly of new raiſed troops, raw and 
undiſciplined. Cromwel came up with, and attack- 
ed him on the banks of the Severn, and R 
gained, after a very little reſiſtance *, the Sept. 13. 
completeſt victory x So had ever crowned his 
arms. He carried near ſeven thouſand priſoners to 


0 4 London, 


® The battle laſted ſeveral hours, during which the brigade 
commanded by William duke of Hamilton, brother of him who was. 


beheaded, 
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London, who were ſold as ſlaves to the American 
ers. The victorious army made itſelf maſter of all 
Scotland, while Cromwel purſued the king from 

place to place. 

Imagination, the parent of fiftion, never conceived 
a train of more r adventures, more preſs- 
ing dangers, or more cruel extremities, than thoſe 
whichCharles experienced in his flight from his father's 
— RY * 5 — to travel almoſt alone 
rough by- paths, nt with hunger and fatigue, 
till bs or A in Staffordſhire. There he concealed 
himſelf a whole night and day, in the hollow of a large 
oak in the midſt of a wood , ſurrounded by Crom- 
wel's ſoldiers, who were every where in ſearch of him. 
The oak was ſtill to be ſeen at the beginning of thiscen- 
tury. Aſtronomers have given it a place among the 
conſtellations of the ſouthern pole, and have thus per- 
petuated the remembrance of theſe diſaſters. This 
prince, after wandering from village to village, ſome- 
times diſguiſed like a poſtillion, ſometimes in woman's 
apparel, and ſometimes like a wood-cutter, at length 
Nov. 1650 found means to eſcape in a ſmall fiſhing- 
1059. boat, and was ſafely landedin Normandy, 
after having undergone, for fix weeks, a train of ad- 
ventures that almoſt exceed credibility. | 
Cromwel in the mean time returned to London in 
triumph. He was met a few miles from the city by 
the 1 of the houfe accompanied by ſeveral of the 
members, and the mayor and magiſtrates of London 
in their formalities. Ihe firſt thing he did, after his 
return, was to perſuade the parliament to an abuſe of 
the victory their troops had gained, and which was ſo 
flattering to the Engliſh. houſe paſſed an a& for 
incorporating Scotland, as a conquered country, with 
the Engliſh commonwealth, and royalty was _— 


beheaded, fought with great gallantry, until general Middleton was 
fly hurt, and the duke mortally wounded, and the greateſt 

part of his officers ſlain or diſabled. 
+ It was at Boſcobel in Shropſhire, that the king and colonc] 
Careleſs concealed themſelves among the branches of an oak. | 
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ed among the conquered, as it had already been 
among the victors. 

Never had England been more | than fince 
it had become a commonwealth, The parliament, 
which was wholly compoſed of republicans, formed 
the extraordinary project of joining the ſeven United 
Provinces to England, as it had lately incorporated 
Scotland. The ſtadtholder, William II. fon- 6 
in-law to Charles I. was lately dead, after hay- **5*- 
ing attempted to make himſelf abſolute in Holland, 
as Charles I. had attempted it in England, but with 
no better ſucceſs. He left a ſon in the cradle ® ; and 
the Engliſh parliament hoped, that the Dutch would as 
eaſily give up their ſtadtholder as the Engliſh had done 
their monarch, in which caſe the united ublic of 
England, Scotland, and Holland, might hold the 
balance of Europe ; but the friends to houſe of 
Orange having vigorouſly oppoſed this project, which 
favoured greatly of the enthuſiaſm of the times, this 
very enthufiaſm determined the Engliſh parliament to 
declare war againſt Holland. The two republics had 
ſeveral engagements at ſea with various ſucceſs.. Some 
of the wiſeſt among the members, who began to dread 
Cromwel's great influence and power, concurred in 
carrying on the war, that they might have a pretence 
for increaſing the naval expence, which might obli 
the parliament to diſband the army, and thus by 2 

overthrow the dangerous power of the general. 

Cromwel ſaw into their ſchemes, as they Rad pene- 
- "trated into his; and now he threw of the maſk entire- 

ly, and ſhewed himſelf in his proper colours. He told. 
major-general Vernon, that He was compelled to 
do that which made his hair ſtand an end.” He 
haſtened to the houſe with a detachment of choſen 
men, and followed by the officers who were moſt at 
his devotion, and ſet a guard upon the door; then he 
entered and took his place, and after ſome little pauſe, 
«« Methinks, faid he, this parliament is ripe enough 
to be diſſolved.” Some of the members having re- 
—_ proached 


* The child was not born till after the father's death. 
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proached him with ingratitude, he ſtarted up in the 
middle of the houſe, and exclaimed, The Lord has 
done with you, and has made choice of other inſtru- 
ments.“ After this fanatic ſpeech he reviled all preſent 
in the moſt opprobrious terms, reproaching one as a 
drunkard, another as a whore- maſter, and telling them 
all, that the goſpel condemned them, and that they had 
nothing to do but to diſſolve themſelve; immediately. 
His officers and ſoldiers then entered the houſe, where, 
pointing to the mace, he bade one of them Take 
away that bauble.” Major-general Harriſon then 
went up to the ſpeaker, and obliged him to leave the 
chair violence; Cromwel then turning to the 
members, ** It is you, added he, that have Srced me 
_ this. I have prayed to the Lord night and day 

at he would rather ſlay me than put me upon this 
work.” Having ſaid this, he turned out all the 
members one by one, locked the door himſelf, and 
carried away the key in his pocket. 

What is ſtill more ſtrange is, that the parliament 
being thus diſſolved by force, and there being no 
acknowledged legiſlative authority, every thing did 
not fall into confuſion. Cromwel called a council of 
his officers, and it was by them that the conſtitution 
of the ſtate was truly changes On this occaſion that 
happened in England, which we have already ſeen 
happen in all countries in the world; the ftrong gave 
laws to the weak. F 

At Cromwel's inſtigation, this council nominated 
one hundred and forty-four perſons to repreſent the 
nation in parliament ; theſe were chiefly taken from 
the loweſt claſs of the people, ſuch as ſhop-keepers, 
and journeymen handicrafts. One of the moſt active 
members of this parliament was a leather-feller, 
named Barebones, from whom this aſſembly was 
called Barebones' parliament. | 

Cromwe!, as general, ſent a written order to all 
theſe members, requiring them to come and take 
upon them the ſovereign power, and to govern the 
nation. This aſſembly, after fitting five months, dur- 
ing which time it became the object of ridicule and 

| contempt 
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contempt to the whole nation, came to a reſolution to 
diſſolve itſelf, and reſigned the ſovereign power into 
the hands of the — of war, who thereupon, of 
their own authority, declared Cromwel protector of 
the three kingdoms, and ſent for the lord mayor and 
aldermen to join in the ſame. Oliver was then con- 
ducted to Whitehall with great ceremony, and there 
inſtalled in the royal palace, where he afterwards took 
up his reſidence. He was honoured with the title of 
« Your Highneſs;” and the city of London invited 
him to a feait, where the ſame honours were ſhewn him 
as had been paid to their kings. Thus did a private 
gentleman of Wales * from an — conjunction 
of courage and hypocrily, riſe to the kingly power, 
though under another name. 

He was near fifty three years of age when he at- 
tained the ſovereign power, forty-two years of which 
time he had paſſed without having had any employ, 
civil or military. He was hardly known in 1642, 
when the houſe of commons, of which he was a 
member, gave him a commiſſion for major of horſe. 
From this beginning it was that he roſe to be maſter of 
that houſe and the army ; and after having ſubdued 
Charles I. and his fon, ſept into their throne ; and, 
without being king, reigned more abſolutely and 
fortunately than any king had ever done. He choſe a 
council, conſiſting of fourteen of the principal officers, 
who had. been the companions of his fortunes, to each 
of whom he afligned a penſion of a thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The ” were paid one month's advance ; 
the magazines of all kinds were regularly ſupplied. 
In the treaſury, of which he had the ſole management, 
there were three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and about one hundred and fifty thouſand in that of 
Ireland. The Dutch ſued to him for peace, and he 
dictated the conditions, which were, that they ſhould 
pay him three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; 
that the ſhips of the ſtates-general ſhould pay the 

8 compliment 


* He was born at Huntingdon, of a good family, though he ins 
herited but a ſmall eftate from his father, 
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compliment to the Britiſh flag ; and that the youn 
prince of Orange ſhould never be reſtored to the of. 
ces or poſts his anceſtors. This was the ſame 
prince, who afterwards dethroned James II. as Crom- 
wel had dethroned his father. 

All the nations of Europe vied with each other in 
courting the protector. France courted his alliance 
againſt Spain, and put Dunkirk into his hands. His 

irals took the iſland of Jamaica from the Spa- 
niards, which has ever fince remained with the Eng- 
hſh. Ireland was entirely ſubdued, and treated like 
a 22 country. The eſtates of the vanquiſhed 
were beſtowed upon the victors, and thoſe who were 
moſt attached to the royal cauſe, died by the hands of 
the common executioner. 

Cromwel, who governed with all the authority of 
a king, convoked ſeveral parliaments ; but, as he was 
always their maſter, he diſſolved them whenever he 
ple He diſcovered all the plots that were formed 

againſt ham, and prevented many inſurrections. The 
= were wholly excluded from his parliaments, and 
ived in obſcurity on their reſpective eſtates. He had 
6c6, We addreſs to prevail on one of theſe parlia- 
105. ments to make him a tender of the royal digni- 
ty, that he might refuſe it, and by that means more 
effectually ſecure his real power. He reſided in the 
royal palace, where he lived a retired and gloomy life, 
without the leaſt pomp or extravagance. Gd 
Ludlow, who was his lieutenant in Ireland, relates, 
that when the protector ſent his ſon Henry Cromwel 
over to that kingdom, he ſent only one ſervant to at- 
tend him. He was always of a moroſe diſpoſition : 

he was ſober, temperate, faving, though not 
of another's poſſeſſions : he was diligent and punctual 
in all public affairs. By his dexterous management 
he kept well with all Las: he did not perſecute 
either thoſe of the Romiſh communion, or of the 
church of England, who now hardly dared to ſhew 
their heads: he had chaplains of all parties: he was 
an enthufiaſt with the fanatics (now called the preſby- 
terians) whom he had cheated, ſubdued, and no long- 
er 
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er feared ; and would laugh at them with the deiſts, 
placing confidence only in the in dents, who 
could not ſubſiſt but through him. y this conduct 
he preſerved to his laſt hour an authority, which had 
been cemented with blood, and ſupported by force 
and artifice.. FOOTY 
* ſtanding his * þ mow : had limited 

is life to fifty-eight years. He died of a 
common ox. — — probably by the 2 13. 

iety of mind ever attendant upon 3 

ny; for towards the latter part of his liſe, he was 
under continual apprehenſions of 24 by wongurun : 
he never lay two nights together in the ſame room. 
At his death he nominated his ſon Richard his ſucceſſor 
in the protectorſhĩip. As ſoon as the breath was out of 
his body, one of his preſbyterian chaplains named 
Herries, comforted the by-ftanders with this ſpeech : 
Do not be diſmayed, as he protected the Lord's 
people ſo long as he remained amongſt us, he will 
protect us ſtill more powerfully, now that he is aſ- 
cended into heaven, where he will be ſeated at the 
right hand of Chriſt.” The ſpirit of fanaticiſm was 
ſo powerful at that time, and Cromwel was held in 
ſuch high eſteem, that no one laughed at this ridicu- 
lous notion. 2 

Notwithſtanding the different intereſts which pre- 
vailed at that time, Richard Cromwel was peaceably 
proclaimed protector in London. The council iſſued 
an order for the funeral of the deceaſed protector, 
which was more magnaficent than that of any of the 
kings of England. They choſe, as a model on this 
occaſion, the ceremonial which had been uſed at the 
death of Philip LI. king of Spain. It is to be obſerv- 
ed, that Philip was repreſented as being in purgatory 
for two months, in an apartment hung with black, 
and lighted with only a tew tapers. He was after- 
wards repreſented as in heaven. The body was laid 
on a bed, richly adorned with gold, in an apartment 
hung with of the ſame, and illuminated wath 
upwards of five hundred tapers, the light of which 
was again reflected from filver plates, 2 

a 
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a luſtre equal to that of the ſun at noon-day. The 
ſame ceremony was obſerved at Oliver's funeral. He 
was laid — — „ r N his head, 
and a en ſceptre in his "oO le gave 
little —— clches to this imitation of a  Romiſh 
ceremony, nor the magnificence with which it was 
accompanied. The dead body was embalmed and de- 
poſited in the royal vault, from whence Charles II. 
after his reſtoration, cauſed it to be removed, and ex- 


poſed upon the gallows. 
CHAP. CLI. 


Of Ex LAND under CRARTES II. 


HE ſecond protector, Richard Cromwel, not 
having the talents of the firſt, could not have 

the ſame fortune. His ſceptre was not ſupported by 
the ſword ; and as he wanted the reſolution and diſſi- 
mulation of Oliver, he knew not either how to make 
himſelf feared by the army, nor how to manage the 
different ſets and parties which divided the nation. 
Richard, finding himſelf treated with contempt 
and even inſolence by his father's military council, 
thought to ſecure his authority by convoking a parlia- 
ment, conſiſting of two houſes ; one of which was 
formed by the principal officers, repreſenting the 
rs, and the other of deputies from the counties of 
ngland, Scotland, and Ireland, 1 the 
three kingdoms : but the leaders of the ſoon 
obliged him to diſſolve this parliament, and of their 
own authority reſtored that parliament which had 
brought king Charles I. to the ſcaffold, and which 
Oliver afterwards ſo diſgracefully diſmiſſed. This 
parliament, which was entirely independent as well 
as the army, would have neither king nor protector. 
At its firſt meeting, the 23 council of officers 
ented an addreſs to this aſſembly of their own mak - 
ing, petitioning, chat all cavaliers ſhould be for ever 
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excluded from their employs, and that the office of 
protector might be taken from Richard Cromwel, 
whom they however treated with great marks of reſpe&, 
requiring a penſion of twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling to be ſettled upon him, and eight thouſand upon 
his mother ; but parliament only accommodated 
him with two thouſand pounds * and ſent him an 
order to leave Whitehall in fix days, which he obeyed 
without murmuring, and ever afterwards led a private 
life. At that time. the names of * and bitops 
ſeemed wholly forgotten. Charles II. appeared aban- 
doned by all the world, as well as Richard Cromwel ; 
and it was thought, by all the courts of Europe, that 
the Engliſh commonwealth was firmly eſtabliſhed. 
However, the regal dignity was at length reſtored 
an officer of Cromwels, called Monk, who command. 
ed the army in Scotland, which had conquered that 
kingdom. The Engliſh parliament having formed a 
deſign to caſhier the officers of that army, Monk, be- 
ing apprized of their intention, marched directly to 
England, to try his fortune. The three kingdoms 
were at that time in a general ſtate of anarchy. Monk 
had left part of his army in Scotland, but this was 
not ſufficient to keep that nation in ſubjection. The 
other part, which marched under his command into 
England, had the parliament's forces to encounter. 
The parliament itſelf, which was equally apprehenſive 
of either army, endeavoured, if poſſible, . to make it- 
ſelf maſter of both. Here was ſufficient cauſe for re- 
newing all the horror of the civil wars. a 
Monk, finding himſelf not ſufficiently powerful to 
| ſucceed to the proteQorſhip, determined to reſtore the 
royal family; and inſtead of ſhedding blood, he found 
means to perplex affairs in ſuch a manner by his n 
ciations, and encreaſed the confuſion in the kingdom 
to ſuch a degree, that the nation of itſelf began to 
wiſh for a king. In a word, the reſtoration was ef- 
fected without the leaſt bloodſhed; Lambert, one of 
Cromwel's 


®* This is a miſtake, they granted him twenty thouſand pounds 
o pay his debts, | 
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Cromwel's generals, and a moſt zealous republican, 


in vain attempted to renew the war; he was prevented 
before he could aſſemble a ſufficient number of his 
veterans, and was defeated and taken priſoner by 
Monk. A new parliament was now called. The 
„who had ſo long remained an idle and uſeleſs 

y, now returned to their houſe, and reſumed their 
functions in the ſtate. Both houſes acknowledged 
Charles II. as their lawful ſovereign, and he was ac- 


cordingly 222 king in London. 
Charles II. thus invited over to England, without 
May 8 having in the leaſt contributed to this reſto- 
= ration by any means of his own, and with- 
n out having been reſtricted by any conditions, 
from Breda, the place of his retirement, and 
— 4 24 — amidft the ſhouts and acclamati- 
ons of all e ; in a word, it hardly ſeemed that 

there had — a civil war. 

The iament ordered the bodies. of Cromwel, 
' Ireton, ſon-in-law, and Bradſhaw, preſident of 
the high court of Juſtice, to be dug out of their 
„ and dragged through the ſtreets upon a ſledge to 
r — Of all thoſe concerned in the bloody 
trial of Charles I. who were yet living ten only were 
executed, who all of them ſuffered without the leaſt 


fi of repentance, refuſing to acknowledge the 
king's authority, and returning God thanks, who had 
choſen them to die . For the moſt glorious and juſt of 
all _ — — of _ y ow bony 
obſtinate independents, or e nabaptiſts, 
who looked ſor the ſecond coming of Chriſt, and the 

eftabliſhment of the fifth monarchy. | 
There were only nine biſhops living at that time in 
England: the king ſoon completed the number. 
The ancient order and diſcipline was reſtored both in 
church and ſtate, and a round of magnificence and 
leaſure ſucceeded the gloomy ferocity which had fo 
Lap taken poſſeſſion of * Charles — 
antry and diverſions into the palace, 
An the blood of his father. The inde- 
pendents 


an exceſs 


yet ſtained 
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pendents were no longer heard of. The puritans hid 
themſelves, The ſpirit of the Engliſh — under- 
went ſo total a change, that the late civil war became 
a ſubject of ridicule. The auſtere and gloomy ſec- 
taries, who had filled the kingdom with their enthuſi- 
aſtic notions, were now the butts of raillery to the 

and licentious courtiers. Deiſm, which the king 
himſelf ſeemed openly to profeſs, became the reign- 
ing religion among the many others then in the king- 

m. 

The royal ſociety, which had been already formed, 
but was not eſtabliſhed by the king's letters patent till 
1661, to ſoften the manners, by improving the 
underſtanding. The belles lettres were revived, and 
made daily advances towards perfection. In Crom- 
wel's time all the learning in the nation was confined 
to the application of a paſſages of the Old and 
New T ts, to feed the flame of public animo- 
fities, and ſcreen the purpoſes of the blackeſt revo- 
lutions. But now the Tad of nature and her works 
was encouraged, and the plan of the famous chancel- 
lor Bacon cloſely purſued. The ſcience of mathema- 
ties was in a ſhort time carried to a degree of per- 
ſection, that had never entered into the imagination 
of former adepts, A great man at length inveſtigated 
the firſt principles of the general ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
which till then had remained hidden; and while the 
other nations amuſed themſelves with idle fables, the 
Engliſh found out the moſt ſublime truths. All that 
the enquirers of paſt ages had effected in natural phi- 
loſophy was nothing in compariſon with that one 
diſcovery of the nature of light. In the ſpace of 
twenty years, the arts and ſciences made the moſt 
amazing p : this 1s a merit and a glory which 
will never paſs away. The fruits of genius and in- 
duſtry are permanent, while the effects of ambition, 
fanaticiſm, and reigning paſſions, are ſwallowed up 
in the times which produced them. The ſpirit of 
the nation acquired immortal reputation under the 
reign of Charles II. though the adminiſtration did 


not. 
The 
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The French ſpirit, which rei at court, render- 
ed it agreeable and brilliant ; but by introducing a 
change in the manners, it ſubjected it to the deſigns 
of Lewis XIV. and the Engliſh government, which 
was wholly biaſſed by French money and French 
councils, made the thinking part of the people regret 
at times the days of the 1 Cromwel, who had 
256g his nation ſo reſpectable in the eyes of all 

COPE. | 

The parliaments of England and Scotland, after. 
the king's reſtoration, vied with each other in giving 
him all the marks of condeſcenſion in their power, 
7 way of reparation for the murder of his father. 

he Engliſh parliament in particular, in whoſe breaſt 
it chiefly lay to make him a powerful prince, granted 
a revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
for the ſup of his dignity and adminiſtration ; 
excluſive of the ſum deſtined for the ſupport of the 
navy, which far exceeded any thing that had been 
granted to queen Elizabeth. Nevertheleſs, Charles's 
prodigality made him always in want ; and the nati- 
on never forgave him the ſale of Dunkirk, which 
Cromwel had acquired for the kingdom by his nego- 
tiations and arms, and which Charles parted with: for 
the ſum of two hundred and forty thouſand pounds 
ſterling . : 
The war, which he engaged in againſt the Dutch 
at the beginning of his reign, proved not only very 
burthenſome, as it coſt the nation upwards of ſeven 
millions and an half ſterling, but it was likewiſe diſ- 
honourable f, for admiral Ruyter failed up as far as 

| Chatham, 


* D'Eftrades, the French miniſter at the Hague, came over to 
London, and managed this negociation, For Dunkirk, with all 
the artillery and ammunition in the place, the French king paid 
four hundred thouſand pounds. 

T The war was by no means diſgraceful. For the Dutch were de- 
feated in a great number of bloody engagements. The burning of 
a few ſhips in the river Medway was a reproach upon the admini- 
tration, which, truſting to the negotiation for peace, had taken 
— of defence, but it was no diſgrace to the nation in 
be 
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Chatham, and burnt all the Engliſh ſhips lying in 
that harbour. 

Theſe miſcarriages were intermixed with moſt ter- 

rible calamities. London was ravaged by a plague at 
the beginning of this reign, and the city al- 666 
moſt entirely deftroyed by a dreadful fire. 
This calamity following upon a plague, and in the 
height of an unſucceſsful war with the Dutch, ſeem- 
ed almoſt irreparable. Nevertheleſs, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all Europe, London was rebuilt in three years, 
and aroſe more bexurifal, regular, and commodious, 
than it had been before. A tax upon coals, and the 
unwearied induſtry of the citizens, proved alone ſuffi- 
cient to effect this immenſe work, This was a migh- 
ty example of what mankind are capable of 2 
and gave a degree of authenticity to the reports of the 
2 cities in Afia and Egypt, which were ſo quick - 
y rebuilt. 

Not all theſe accidents, theſe mighty labours, the 
war of 1672 againſt the Dutch, nor the cabals with 
which the court and parliament were filled, made an 
diminution in the pleaſures and gallantry, whic 
Charles had brought with him into England, and 
which were the productions of the French climate, 
where he had reſided for ſeveral years. A French 
miſtreſs, French manners, and, above all, French 
money lorded it at court. Though all things under- 
went ſuch a change in England, the love of liberty 
did not change among the people, nor that paſſion 
for abſolute power which prevailed in the king and 
his brother, who ſucceeded him. This proved the 
ſource of numberleſs intrigues and plots, which em- 
| bittered the general taſte for pleaſure, and clouded 
the feitivities of the court with ſundry executions. 
Leal for religion or enthuſiaſtic fury had no ſhars in 
the effort made by lord Shaftſbury and ſeveral other 
—＋ of diſtinction, to exclude the duke of Vork 

m the ſucceſſion. Lord Shaſtſbury was a declared 
deiſt. The duke of York was charged with being a 
papiſt; but it was only the arbitrary papiſt they ſtood 
in fear of, 

Charles 
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Charles II. ſeems to have been the firſt king of 
England who bought the votes of the members of 
parli t by private penſions, at leaſt in a country 
where there is hardly any thing ſecret. This method was 
never publicly carried on : we have no proof that any 
of the kings, his predeceſſors, had fallen on this way 
to ſhorten difficulties and prevent oppoſition. 

The ſecond parliament, which aſſembled in 1679, 
began by impeaching eighteen members of the houſe 
of commons of the preceding parliament, which had 
ſat eighteen years. They were accuſed of having ac- 
2 penſions; but, as there was no law which 
hibited the receiving of gratifications from the - 
** they could not do any thing againſt them. 

This new ſyſtem of politics adopted by the court, 
did not prevent the houſe of commons from voting 
unanimouſly, that the duke of York, as being a pro- 
feſſed papiſt, ought to be excluded from the crown, in 
like manner as the catholic leaguers in France had 
pretended to exclude Henry IV. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, natural ſon to Charles II. attempted to p 
the ſame part as the duke of Guiſe, by which he af- 
terwards brought his own head tothe block ; and the 
ſame motives which had engaged the Whigs to exclude 
the duke of York from T throne, them to 
drive him from thence, after he had aſcended it. 
However, Charles, finding that that houſe which had 
depoſed and murdered his father, now wanted to diſ- 
inherit his brother in his life-time ; and juftly appre- 
henſive of the conſequences of ſuch a deſign in regard 
to himſelf, diſſolved the parliament, and never called 
another during his reign. 

Every thing was reſtored to quiet the inſtant the 

681 royal authority and the privilege of parliament 

' ceaſed to oppoſe each other. The king was 
now reduced to live with œconomy upon his re- 
venue, and a penſion of one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, which was paid him by Lewis XIV. He on- 
ly kept four thouſand ſoldiers in pay, and he was re- 
for keeping this ſmall guard, as if it had 

a powerful . army. Before him the _—_ 
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of England were wont to have only one hundred men 
for their ordinary 

At that time there were only two oppoſite factions 
in the kingdom ; that of the 'Tories, who fed a 
blind ſubmiſſion to the royal authority, and the Whigs, 
who defended the rights of the people, and were 
reſtricting the ſovereign power. The latter of theſe 
has almoſt always had the ſuperiority. 

But what has eſtabliſhed the power of the Engliſh 
nation is, that all the different parties ſince the time 
of Elizabeth have unanimouſly concurred in encou- 
raging trade. That very parliament, which cut off the 
head of its king, was employed in ſettling maritime 
affairs, as if it had been a time of profound peace. 
The blood of this murdered prince was yet ſmoaking 
u the ſcaffold, when this * which was 

ſt entirely compoſed of ics, paſſed the fa- 
mous act of navigation in 1650, which has been falſe- 
ly attributed to Cromwel, and in which he had no 
other concern than being highly difpleaſed with it ; 
becauſe this act, which was very prejudicial to the in- 
tereſt of Holland, proved one of the cauſes of the 
war between England and that republic; and as the 
operations of this war would be chiefly by ſea, the 
great expence of the navy might oblige the parli 
to leſſen the army, of which Cromwel was 
This act has always continued in force. The chief 
— nation derived from this act was, that 
it prohibited all nations to import any merchandize 
iato En but what was the produce of the country 
to which the ſhips belonged. | 

As early as the reign of queen Elizabeth the 
liſh had an India company, prior to that of t 
Dutch, __ we alſo a new one eſtabliſhed after- 
wards in ki liam's reign. From the 1597 
to 1612, the Engliſh had he ſole — the 
whale fiſhery ; but their greateſt riches lay in their 
flocks. At firſt they only knew how to fell their wool ; 
but fince Elizabeth's time they have manufactured the 
&neſt cloths in Europe. Agriculture, n 
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a long time neglected, is now better than the mines 
of Peru to them. The culture of lands was chiefly 
encouraged by the act of I in 1689, for the 
exportation of grain; and ſince that time the govern- 
ment has always allowed a bounty of five ſhillings for 
every meaſure of wheat exported to foreign markets, 
when ſuch meaſure, which contains twenty-four of our 
Paris buſhels, ſhall not be worth more than two livres 
eight ſous ſterling in London. The exportation of 
al other kinds of grain hath been encouraged in like 
| and not long fince it was proved in par- 

ent, that the exportation of grain brought the 
kingdom in four years time the ſum of one hundred 
and ſeventy millions three hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand French livres. | 

England had not all theſe great reſources in Charles 
IId's time: it was ftill indebted to the induſtry of 
France, to whom it paid upwards of eight millions 
every year upon the balance of trade. he Engliſh 
had no manufaQories for cloth, plate glaſs, copper, 
braſs, ſteel, paper, or even hats. It was to the revo- 
cation of the edi& of Nantz that they were indebted 
_ almoſt all theſe new and important branches of 

2 | 

By this fingle circumſtance we may judge, how far 
the flatterers of Lewis XIV. were right in praiſing 
him for thus depriving France of ſo many uſeful ſub- 
jets. Accordingly in 1687, the Engliſh ,govern- 
ment, ſenſible of the advantage it ſhould gain by 
granting an aſylum and ſupport to the French artifi- 
cers, made a collection for amounting to fifteen 
hundred thouſand franks, and maintained thirteen 
thouſand of theſe new ſubjects in the city of London 
for one whole year. 

This attention to commerce in a warlike nation, 
has in the end enabled it to pay ſubſidies to one halt 
of Europe — * the French; and within our know- 
ledge its it has encreaſed to ſuch a degree without 
any augmentation in its funds, that the government 
debt to private perſons has ſome years amounted to 

_ upwards 
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upwards of ſeventy millions of our money. 'This is 
preciſely the ſituation of the kingdom of France at 
preſent, where the government owes nearly the ſame 
yearly ſum in the king's name to the annuitants and 
purchaſers of public employs. 'This — which 


is unknown to m_ other nations, eſpecially to the 
Aſiatics, is the melancholy fruits of our wars, and 
the laſt effort of political induſtry. | 


